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SCENE,    rhe  Street, 

RAKEL,    RISQJJE. 

R  A  K  £  L.   l^Readirtg  a  Letterl. 

"SIR, 
"  "^  7"OUR  late  behaviour  hath  determined  mc 
"  Y  ni^ver  to  fee  you  more ;  if  you  get  entrance 
"  M.  into  this  houfe  for  the  future,  it  will  not 
be  by  my  confenti  for  I  defirc  you  would  hence- 
forth imagine  there  never  was  any  acquaintance 
between  you  and  Lucretia  Softly/ 


a 


So  !  the  letter  was  thrown  out  of  the  window,  was  it? 

RisQ^  Ay,  Sir,  I  am  furc  there  is  no  good  news 
in  it,  by  the  face  of  that  jade  Salan.  I  know  by  the 
countenance  of  the  maid  v.'hen  the  miftrefs  is  in  good 
humour. 

Rak.  Well,  may  you  meet  with  better  fuccefs  in 
the  next  expedition.  Here,  carry  this  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wifdom,  I'll  wait  here  till  you  return  with  an  anfwer. 
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RisQ^  But,  Sir . 

Rak.  Well,  Sir  ? 

RiSQ^  This  affair.  Sir,  may  end  in  a  blanketing, 
and  that  is  a  danger  I  never  love  to  run  with  an 
empty  ftomach. 

Rak.  Sirrah  1  if  I  were  to  be  tofled  myfelf,  I 
would  wifh  to  be  as  empty  as  poffible ;  but  thou  art 
fuch  an  epicure,  thou  art  continually  thinking  on 
thy  bejly. 

Risc^  The  reafon  of  that  is  very  plain.  Sir;  for 
I  am  continually  hungry.  Whiifl:  I  followed  your 
honour's  heels  as  a  Ibldier,  I  e:%pe£led  no  better  fare; 
but  fince  I  have  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  pimp, 
I  ought  to  live  in  another  manner.  Would  it  not 
vex  a  man  to  the  heart  to  run  about  knawing  his 
nails  like  a  (larv'd  Ikeleton,  and  fee  every  qav  f . 
many  plump  brethren  of  the  fame  profeflion  ridi; \g 
in  their  coaches? 

Rak.  Bring  me  but  an  anfvvcr  to  my  wifh,  and 
then— — — — 

RiSQ^  Don't  prnmife  me.  Sir for  the  i  I  fhall 

be  iure  of  having  nothing. If  you  were    bur  as 

like  a  great  man  in  your  riches,  as  you  are  in  your 
promifes,  I  fhould  dine  oftner  by  two  or  three  days 
a  week  than  I  do  now. 

Rak.  To  your  bufinefs.  It  is  happy  for  the  na- 
tion that  this  fellow  ran  away  from  his  maiter  j  for 
had  he  become  an  authorifed  attorney,  he  would 
have  been  a  greater  burden  to  the  town  he  was  quar- 
tered on,  than  our  whole  regiment. 

SCENE    IL 

rakel,  commons. 

Com.  Captain  Rakel,  your  fervant. 
Rak.  Jack  Commons ! My  dear  rake,  wel- 
come to  towH  :  how  do  all  our  friends  at  quarters  ? 
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Com.  All  in  the  old  vvay.  I  left  your  two  bro- 
ther officers  with  two  parfons  and  the  mayor  of  the 
town  as  drunk  as  your  drums. 

Rak.  Mr.  Mayor,  indeed,  is  a  thorough  honeft 
fellow  J  and  hath  nor,  I  believe,  bren  lobcr  fince  he 
was  in  the  chair  :  he  encourages  that  virtue  as  a  ma- 
giftrate,  which  he  lives  by  as  a  publican. 

Com.  Very  fine,  faith  1  and  if  the  mayor  was  a 
glazier,  I  fuppofe  he  would  encourage  breaking  win- 
dows too.  .»'"**' 

Rak.  But  prithee,  what  hath  brought  thee  to 
town  ? 

Com.  My  own  inclinations  chiefly.  I  refolved  to 
take  one  fwing  in  the  charming  plains  of  iniquity  5 
fo  1  am  come  to  take  my  leave  of  this  delicious  lewd 
place,  of  all  the  rakes  and  whores  of  my  acquaint- 
ance,  to  fpend  one  happy  month  in   the  joys  of 

wine  and  vv'omen,   and  then  fneak  down  into  the 
country,  and  go  into  orders. 

Rak.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  haft  thou  the  Impudence 
to  pretend  to  a  call  ? 

Com.  Ay,  Sirs  the  ufual  call  j  I  have  the  promifc 
of  a  good  living.  Lookee,  captainj  my  call  of  piety 
is  much  the  fame  as  yours  ot  honour. — You  will 
fight,  and  I  fhall  pray,  for  the  fame  reafons,  I  affure 
you. 

Rak.-  If  thy  gown  doth  not  rob  thee  of  fincerity^ 
thou  wilt  have  one  virtue  under  it  at  leafr. 

Com.  Ay,  ay,  fincerity  is  all  that  can  be  expected  j 
that  is  the  chief  difference  among  men.  All  men 
have  fins  J  but  {omt  hide  them.  Vice  is  as  natural 
to  us  as  our  fl<j.ins>  and  both  would  equally  appear,  if 
we  had  neither  cloaths  nor  hypocrify  to  cover  them. 

Rak.  Thou  art  a  fine  promifing  holderforth,  faith, 
and  doft  begin  to  preach  in  a  moll  orthodox  manner. 

Com.  Pox  of  preaching  !  will  you  go  ileal  an  aCt 
or  two  of  the  new  tragedy  ? 

Rak.  Not  I 1  go  to  no  tragedy but  the 

tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb, 

B  3  CoAi. 
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Com.  The  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb  !  what  the 
devil  is  that  ? 

Rak.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  makes  me 
laugh  :  and  if  your  fermons  will  do  as  mucii,  I  Iliall 
be  glad  to  make  one  of  your  audience. 

Com.  Wil!  you  to  the  tavern  ? 

Rak.  No,  i  am  engaged. 

Com.  Engaged;  then  ic  muft  be  to  a  bawdy-houfe, 
and  I'll  along  with  you. 

Rak.  Indeed,  you  cannot,  my  young  levire  ;  for 
mine  is  a  private  bawdy-houfe,  and  you  will  not  be 
adinitted,  even  though  you  had  your  gov.-n  on. 

Com.  If  thy  engagement  be  not  prefTing,  thou  fiialt 
go  along  with  me  ;  1  will  introduce  thee  to  a  charm- 
ing hnc  girl,  a  relation  of  mine. 

Rak.  Doit  thou  think  me  dull  enough  to  undergo 
the  ceremonies  of  being  introduced  by  a  relation  to  a 
modefi:  woman  ? — Halt  thou  a  mind  to  m.arry  me  to 
her? 

Com.  No,  Sir,  fhe  is  married  already. — There  arc 
a  brace  of  them,  as  fine  women  as  you  have  feen, 
and  both  married  to  old  hufbands. 

Rak.  Nay,  then  they  are  worth  my  acquaintance, 
and  fome  other  time  thou  (halt  introduce  me  to  them. 

Com.  Nay,  thou  flialt  go  drink  tea  with  one  of 
them  now — It  is  but  juft  by — I  dined  there  to-day, 
and  my  uiicle  is  now  gone  abroad.  Come,  'tis  but 
tv/o  Iteps  into  the  fquare  here,  at  the  fir(t  two  lamps. 

Rak.  The  firft  two  lamps  ! 

Com.  Ay,  no  farther Her  huA^and's  name  is 

Wifdom. 

Rak.  By  all  that's  unlucky,  the  very  woman  I 
have  fent  Rifque^to  !  \_/lJi^e. 

*      Com.  C:-me,  we'll  go  make  her  a  vific  now,  and 
to-morrovv^  I'll  carry  thee  to  my  aunt  Sofrly. 

Rak.  Another  miltrefs  of  mine,  by  Lucifer.  \^/ifide. 
Fl.Ut  thou  no  more  female  relations  in  town  ? 

Com.  No  more  1  Won't  two  fervc  your  unreafon- 
abie  appetite  ? 

3  Rak. 
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Rak.  But  thou  feemeft  to  be  fo  free  of  them,  I 
Could  v/ifli  thee,  for  the  fake  of  the  publick,  related 
to  all  the  beauties  in  Chrillendom.  But,  Jack,  I  hope 
thefe  two  aunts  of  thine  are  not  rigidly  virtuous. 

Com.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Do  not  I  tell  thee  they  are 
young  and  handfome,and  that  their  hufbands  are  old? 

Rak.  And  thou  wouidd  not  take  it  amifs  if  one 
were  to  dub  an  uncle  of  thine  a  cuckold. 

Com.  Harkee,  Tom,  if  thou  hadft  read  a';  much 
as  I,  thou  wouldlt  know  that  cuckold  is  no  fuch  term 
of  reproach  as  it  is  imagined  :  half  the  great  men  in 
hiftory  are  cuckolds  on  record.  Take  it  amifs!  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  Why,  my  uncle  himfelf  will  not;  for  the 
whole  world  knows  he  is  a  cuckold  already. 

Rak.  How! 

Com.  Ay,  Sir,  when  an  old  man  goes  publickiy  to 
church  with  a  young  woman,  he  proclaims  that  cide 
loud  enouoh.     But  come,  will  you  to  my  aunt  ? 

Rak.  You  mud  excufe  me  now. 

Com.  When  I  make  you  fuch  another  offer,  you 
fhan't  refufe  it :  I  thought  you  would  have  poft- 
pon'd  any  bufinefs  for  a  miftrefs. 

Rak.  But  I  am  in  purfuit  of  another  miftrefj:,  one 
I  am  pre-engaged  to. — Afterwards,  Sir,  I  am  at  the 
fervice  of  your  whole  family. 

Com.  Succefs  attend  your  iniquity. — I'll  enquire 
for  you  at  the  Tilt-yard.     So,  your  fervant. 

Rak.  Yours.— a  very  pretty  fellow  this — I  find, 
if  he  fhould  difcover  my  amours,  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  obftacie  to  them. 

SCENE    III. 
RAKEL,    RISQJJE. 

Rak.  So^  Sir. 

RiSQ^.  Sir,  1  have  with  great  dexterity  delivered 
your  honour's  letter,  and  with  equal  pkafure  have 
brought  you  an  anfwer. 

B  4  Rak. 
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Rak.   [RfaJs.] 

**  Be  here  at  the  time  you  mention,  my  hufband 
*'  is  luckily  out  of  the  way.  I  wifh  your  happinels 
"  be  (as  you  fay)  eniirely  in  the  power  of 

"  Elizabeth  Wisdom." 

Ay,  now  thou  hail  perform'd  v,?ell  indeed,  and  I'll 
give  thee  all  the  money  I  have  in  miV  pocket  for  an 
encouragement.  Odfo  !  I  have  but  fix-  pence  about 
me here,  take,  take  this  and  be  diligent. 

RiSQ^  Very  fine  encouragement  truly !  This  it  is 
toferveapoor,  beggarly,  louTy If  half  this  dex- 
terity had  been  employ'd  in  the  fervice  of  a  great  man, 
I  had  been  a  captain  or  aMiddlcfexjuftice  long  ago — 
But  I  miuft  tug  along  the  empty  portmanteau  of  this 
iliabby  no-pay  enfign.  Pox  on't,  what  can  a  man  ex- 
ped  who  is  but  the  rag-carrier  of  a  rag-carrier  ? 

SCENE   IV. 
Mrs.  WISDOM,    R  A  K  E  L. 

Mrs.Wisd.  Sure  never  any  thing  was  fo  lucky 
for  us  as  this  threatning  letter:  while  my  hufl:)and 
imagined  I  fhould  go  abroad,  he  was  almoft  con- 
tinually at  home  ;  but  now  he  thinka  himfclf  fecure 
"of  my  not  venturing  our,  he  is  fcarce  ever  with  me. 

Rak.  How  iliall  1  requite  this  goodnefs  wliich  can 
make  fuch  a  confinement  eafy  for  my  fake  ? 

?v1rs.  Wisd.  The  woman  that  thinks  it  worth  her 
while  to  confine  herfelf  for  her  gallant,  thinks  herfelf 
fufficiently  requited  by  his  company. 

Betty  \^Entcrmg'\.  Oh!  Madam,  here's  my  mailer 
come  home:  had  he  not  quarrell'd  with  the  footman 
at  the  door,  he  had  certainly  found  you  together. 

Rak.  Whatfballl  do.? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Step  into  this  clofet — quick,  quick». 
what  can  have  fent  him  home  fo  foon  ? 

SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 
Mr.  W  I  S  D  O  M,    Mrs,  WISDOM. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Oh  !  my  dear !  you  are  better  than 
your  word  now  ;  this  is  kind  indeed,  to  return  fo 
much  earlier  than  your  promife. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Mr.  Morrgageland  hath  difappointed 
me  :  I'm  afraid  feme  body  elfe  hath  taken  him  off 
my  hands  :  fo  let  fom.e  of  the  fervants  get  me  my 
nightgown  and  flippers,  for  1  intend  to  itay  at  home 
all  the  evening. 

Mrs,  Wisd.  Was  ever  fuch  ill-luck they  are 

both  in  my  clofec. Lord,  child,  why  will  you  put 

on  that  odious  nightgown  ;  indeed,  it  doth  not  be- 
come you — you  don't  look  pretty  in  it,  lovey,  indeed 
you  don't. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Piliav/ j  it  doth  not  become  a  wife 
to  diflike  her  huiband  in  any  drefs  whatfoever. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  command,  I 
will  be  always  ready  to  obey. — Betty,  go  fetch  your 
mailer's  nightgown  out  of  my  clofet. — Take  care 
you  don't  open  the  door  too  wide,  left  you  throw 
down  a  China  bafon  that  is  juft  within  it. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Come,  give  me  a  kifs;  you  look  very 
pretty  to-night,  you  little  wanton  rogue. — Adod  1  I 
lliall,  I  ihali  make  thee  amends  for  the  pleafures  you 
mifs  abroad. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  So,  you  won't  put  the  money  where 
the  rogues  order  you,  and  you'll  have  your  poor  v/ife 
murder'd  to  fave  twenty  guineas. 

Mr.  Wisd.  If  you  llay  at  home,  you  will  not  be 
murder'd,  and  I  fhall  fave  many  a  tv^'enty  guineas. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  But  then,  I  fhall  lofe  all  my  acquaint- 
ance by  not  returning  their  vints. 

Me,  Wisd.   Then  I  fhall  lofe  all   miy  torments : 

and  truly,  if  I  owe  this  lofs  to  the  letter-writer,  I  am 

very  much  obliged  to  him.  I  would  have  tied  a  much 

Jargtr  purfe  to  the  knocker  of  my  door  to  have  kept 

1  ic 
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it  free  from  that  rat-tat-tat-tat-tat,  which  continually 
thunder'd  at  it. 


SCENE     VI. 

Mr.  SOFTLY,  Mr,  WISDOM,  Mrs,  WISDOM. 

Mr.  Soft.  Mr.  Wifdom,  your  fervant.  Madam, 
I  am  your  humble  fervant:  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Wifdom,  expects  you  at  Tom's. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Nay,  if  he  be  come,  I  muft  leave 
thee  for  one  hour,  my  dear.  So,  take  the  key  of  my 
clofet,  and  fetch  me  that  bundle  of  parchment  that 
lies  in  the  bureau. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I  will,  my  dear. — This  is  extremely 
lucky.  \Afide, 

SCENE'  VII.  4 

Mr.  WISDOM,    Mr.  SOFTLY. 

Mr.  Soft.  Well :  doth  the  plot  fucceed  notably? 

Mr.  Wjsd.  To  my  wifh.  She  hath  not  ventured 
to  ftir  abroad  fince.  This  demand  you  have  drawn 
upon  my  v^^ife  for  twenty  pound,  will  be  of  more 
fervice  to  me,  than  a  draught  on  the  bank  for  fo 
many  hundreds. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  wi?h  your  threatning  letter  to  my 
wife  had  met  with  the  fime  fuccefs  :  bur,  alack  I  it 
hath  a  quite  contrary  effc6l.  She  fwears,  llie'll  go 
abroad  the  more  now  to  Ihew  her  courage  :  but  that 
fhe  may  not  appear  too  rafh,  (he  hath  put  me  to  the 
expence  of  an  additional  footman  ;  and,  indead  of 
flaying  at  home,  flie  carries  all   my  blunderbufles 

abroad. Her  coach,  when   (he   goes  a  vifiting, 

looks  like  a  general  officer's  going  to  a  campaign. 

Mr.  Wisd.  But  if  it  came  to  that  extremity  I 
would  lock  up  my  doors,  and  (hut  her  in,  on  pretence 
of  (hutting  rogues  out. 

Mr. 
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'  Mr.  ^'>ft.  But  I  cannot  (hut  her  companions  out : 
I  fhould  have  a  regiment  of  women  on  my  back  for 
ill  ufmg  my  wife,  and  have  a  fentrnce  of  cukoldom 
pronounced  againft  me  at  all  the  afTemblies  and  vifit- 
ing-days  in  town.  If  I  could  prevail  by  ftrata<?em  j 
well  :  but  I  am  too  certain  of  the  enemy's  ftrength 
to  atrempt  the  fubduing  her  by  force. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Thank  my  ftars,  my  wife  is  of  another 
temper. 

Mr.  Soft.  You  will  not  take  it  ill,  brother  Wif- 
dom  :  but  your  wife  is  not  a  woman  of  that  fpirit  as 
mine  is. 

Mi- .  Wi^D.  No,  Heaven  be  praifed ;  for  of  all 
evil  fpirits,  that  of  a  woman  fuiely  is  the  Vvorft, 

Mh,  Soft.  Truly,  it  is  a  perfedion  that  coils  a 
man  as  much  as  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Wisd.  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

Mk.  Soft.  I  know  not.  Something  I  muft^  for 
my  houfe  at  preftnt  is  like  a  garrifon  ;  I  have  conti- 
nually guards  mounting  and  difmounting,  while  I 
know  of  no  enemy  but  my  wife,  and  Die's  within. 

SCENE    Vill. 

Mr.  SOFTLY,    ?4r    WISDOM,  Mrs, 
WISDOM. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Here  are  the  parchments,  my  dear. 

Mr.  Wisd.  You  know  the  neceffity  of  my  engage- 
ment, and  will  excufe  me. 

Mr.  S^ft.  No  ceremony  with  me,  brother. 

Mr.  Wisd.  If  you  will  (lay  with  my  wife  till  my 
return,  fne  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  :  you  may 
entertain  one  another  at  picquet ;  you  are  no  high 
player  any  more  than  Ihe. 

Mrs.  Y/isd.  I  fhall  be  too  hard  for  him  ;  for  I 
fancy  he  is  a  player  much  about  your  pitch,  and  you 
know  I  always  get  the  better  of  you. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wisd.  Well,  well,  to  ir,  to  it.  I  leave  you 
together. 

SCENE    IX. 
Mr.  SOFTLY,   Mrs.  WISDOM. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  am  but  a  bad  player.  Madam  5  but 
to  divert  you. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  How  fhall  I  get  rid  of  him  ? — 1  am 
not  much  inclined  to  picquec  at  prefent,  Mr.  Softly. 

Mr.  Soft.  Hum  !  very  likely  !  any  other  game 
that  you  pleafe— — if  I  can  play  at  it. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  No,  you  can't  play  at  it for  to 

be  plain,  I  am  obliged  to  write  a  letter  into  the  coun- 
try.    I  hope  you'll  excufe  me. 

Mr.  Soft.  Oh  1  dear  filter !  I  will  divert  the  time 
withone  of  thefe  news-papers:  ay,  here's  the  Grub- 
ftreet  Journal — An  exceeding  good  paper  this  ;  and 
hath  commonly  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  it. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  But 1  am  the  worft  perfoa 

in  the  world  at  writing  :  the  leaft  noifc  dillurbs  me. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  am  as  mute  as  a  fifh. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I  know  not  how  to  exprefs  it,  I  am 

fo  afhamed  of  the  humour. But  I  cannot  write 

whilft  any  one  is  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Soft.  Hum  !  very  probable  !  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  fome  humours. — Well — you  may  truft 
me  in  the  clofet.  This  clofet  and  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted before  now.  \_Offdrs  to  go  in. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  .By  no  means,  I  have  a  thing  in  that 
clofet  you  mult  not  fee, 

SCENE    X. 
Mr.  SOFTLY,  Mrs.  WISDOM,  COMMONS. 

Com.  What,  is  not  my  uncle  Wifdom  returned 
•yet  ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Wisd.  I  am  furprifed  you  fliould  return. 
Sir,  unlels  you  have  learnt  more  civility  than  you 
fhewed  at  dinner  to-day  ;  your  behaviour  then  feem'd 
very  unfit  for  one  who  intends  to  put  on  that  facrcd 
habit  you  are  defign'd  for. 

Com.  You  may  be  as  fcurrilous  as  you.pleafe,, 
aunt :  it  bath  been  always  my  refolution  to  lee  my 
relations  as  feldom  as  I  can ;  and  when  I  do  fee  them, 
never  to  niind  what  they  fay — I  have  been  at  your 
houfe  too,  uncle.Softly,  and  have  met  with  ]ui\  foch 
another  reception  there  :  but  come,  you  and  I  will  go 
drink  one  hc)riefl  bottle  together — I  have  not  crack'd 
a  boccl-  with  you  fince  I  came  to  tovv^n. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  For  Heaven's  fake,  dear  brother, 
do  any  thing  to  ^et  him  hence. 

Mr.  Soft.  Well,  nephev^,  as  far  as  a  pint  goes. 

CoM=  Ay,  ay,  a  pint  is  the  beft  incrodudion  to  a 
bottle.™  Aunt,  will  you  go  with  us  ? 

M<s.  Wisd.  Faugh!  brute! 

Com.  If  you  won't,  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mr.  Soft.  Silter,  your  humble  fervant. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I'll  take  care  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  a  furprize  [locks  the  doer.] — There. — Captain, 
captain,  you  may  come  out,  the  coaft  fs  clear. 

SCENE    XI. 
Mrj.WISDOM,  RAKEL. 

Rak.  Thefe  hufbands  make  the  mod  confounded 
long  vifits. 

Mi^s.  Wisd.  Hufbands!  why  I  have  had  half  a 
dozen  vifitants  fince  he  went  away  j  I  thought  you 
had  overheard  us. 

Rak.  Not  I,  truly  ;  I  have  been  entertaining  my- 
felf  with  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  clofet. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  You  are  very  unconcerned  In  danger, 
captain. 

Rak. 
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Rak.  Yes,  Madam,  danger  is  my  profeffion  J  and 
thefe  fort  of  dangers  are  fo  common  to  me,  rhat 
they  giv,  me  no  furpriie.  I  have  dcclar'd  war  wich 
the  whole  commonwealth  of  hufbands  ever  fmce  I 
arriv'd  at  years  of  difcretion. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Rather  with  the  wives,  I'm  afraid. 

Rak.  No,  Madam;  I  always  confider  the  wife  is 
the  town,  and  the  hufband  as  the  enemy  in  poi  effion 
of  it.  I  am  not  for  burning  nt^r  rafing  where  I  go  j 
but  when  I  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  his  fortrefs, 
I  march  in  in  the  moil  gentle  peaceable  manner  ima- 
ginable. So>  Madam,  if  you  plcale,  vve  will  w^lk 
into  the  clofet  together. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  What,  to  read  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man?  Ha,  ha,  h.,! 

Rak.  Ay,  my  angel !  and  you  ihiW  fay  I  praiflife 

what  I  read. [Takes  her  in  bis  <.rms,  Mr.  Wifdom 

hwc  Sy  (he  jtans  fr'  m  him. 

Mr.  Wisd.  \wzihout,'\  What,  have  you  ihutyour- 
felves  in  ? 

Rak.  Ourfelves  !  oh!  the  devil,  doth  he  know 
I  am  here  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  No,  no,  no  j  to  our  hole,  quick, 
quick,  qvfick- 

Mr.  Wisd.  Why,  child,  Mr.  Sofclv,  don't  you 
hear?  what,  have  you  play'd  yourfclves  afleep  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Oh  !  my  dear,  are  you  there  ? 

SCENE    XII. 
A/r.  V»^ISDOM,    Mrs.  WISDOM. 

Mr.  Wisd.  \Enttring.'\  If  we  were  not  fo  nearly 
related,  I  lliould  not  like  this  locking  up  together. 
Heyday  !   Where  is  my  brotlier  Softly  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Alas  !  my  dear,  my  ungracious  ne- 
phew hath  been  here,  and  taken  him  away  to  the  ta- 
vern. 

Mr. 
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Mii.  WihD.  Why  will  you  fuffer  that  fellow  to 
come  within  my  doors,  when  you  know  it  is  againil 
my  will  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Alas,  child,  I  don't  know  how 
to  Ihut  your  doors  againft  your  own  relations. 

Mr.  V/]SD.  And  what  were  you  doing,  hey  ?  that 
you  were  lock'd  in  fo  clofe  by  yourfclf. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I  was  only  faying  a  few  prayers,  my 
deari  but  indeed  thele  incendiaries  run  fo  in  my 
head,  I  never  think  myfelf  fife  enough. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Heaven  blefs  the  hour  I  firlt  thought 
of  putting  them  there.  \_^fide. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Well,  child,  this  is  very  good  in 
you  to  come  home  fo  foon. 

Mr.  Vv^isd.  I  only  call  on  you  in  my  way  to  the 
cityi  for  I  muft  fpeak  to  alderman  Longhorns  be- 
fore I  fleep.  I  am  lorry  you  loft  brother  Softly  j 
he  might  have  diverted  you  a  little. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I  can  divert  myfeif  well  enough  in 
ITiy  clofet  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Ay,  do  fo.  Reading  is  an  innocent 
and  inftru6live  diverfion.  I  will  be  back  with  the 
iitmoft  expedition.  Is  your  clofet  lock'd,  child?  there 
are  fome  papers  in  it  which  I  muft  take  with  me. — 

Mrs.  Wisd.  What  Ihall  I  do  ?— Lud,  My  dear, 
I — I — have  loft  the  key,  I  think. 

Mr    Wisd.  Then  it  muft  be  broke  open;    for 

they  are  of  the  utmoft  confequence Nay,  if  you 

can't  tell  where  you  have  laid  it,  I  can't  ftay,  the 
lock  muft  be  broke  open  j  I'll  call  up  one  of  the 
fervants. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Nay,  then,  confidence  aflift  me. — — 

Here,  here  it  is,  child — I  have  nothing  but  affurance 

to  truft  to  ;  and  I  am  refolv'd  to  exert  the  utmoft. 

[Opens  the  doovy  Rakel  runs  againft  him, 

throws  him  down  ;  he  looks  on  Mrs.  Wif- 

dom,  Jhe  points  to  the  door,  and  he  runs 

out.     Mrs.  Wifdom^^nV^j.] 

Mr.  Wisd.  Oh  !  I  am  murder'd. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Wisd.  The  incendiaries  are  come.  My 
dream  is  out,  my  dream  is  out. 

Mr.  Wi>d.  My  horns  are  out. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Oh  !  my  dear,  fure  ne^'er  any  thing 
was  (b  lucky  as  this  flay  of  yours.  Heaven  knows 
what  he  would  have  done  to  me  had  I  bern  alone. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Ay,  ay,  my  dear,  I  know  what  he 
\vould  have  done  to  you  very  well. 

Mrs.  WiSD.  1  ho{)e  you  vvill  be  advis'd,  and  put 
the  money  where  you  are  defir'd,  before  any  thing 
worfe  happens. 

Mr.  Vv^isd.  I  fliall  put  you  out  of  doors  before 
any  thing  worfe  happens. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  My  dear  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  My  devil !  come,  come,  confefs,  it 
is  done  already  j  am  I  one  or  no  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Are  you  what,  my  loVe  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  Am  I  a  bead,  a  monfter  ?  a  hufoand  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Defend  me Sure  the  fright  hath 

turn'd  your  brain.  Are  you  a  husband  ?  yes,  I  hope 
fo,  or  what  am  1  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  Ah  I  crocodile!  I  know  very  well 
what  fort  of  robber  was  here.  Nay,  perhaps,  he  was 
a  robber,  and  you  may  have  confpired  together  to 
rob  me  :  I  don't  doubt  but  you  was  conccrn'd  in 
wricing  the  letter  too.  No  oae  likelier  to  extort  mo- 
ney from  a  man  than  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Oh  !  barbarous,  cruel,  inhuman 
afp^crfion  ! 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Is  he  a  conjurer  as  well  as  a  thief,  and 
could  he  go  through  the  key-hole?  How  came  l^e 
into  that  clofet  ?  How  came  he  into  that  clofet.  Ma- 
dam, without  your  knowledge  ?  Anfwer  mfe  that. 
Did  he  go  through  the  door  ? 

Mi^s.  Wisd.  I  fwear  by 

Mr.  Wisd.  Hold,  hold.  I  don't  queftion  but  you 
will  fwear  through  a  thoufand  doors  to  get  off. 


Enter 
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EKier  JOHN. 

John.  Oh  !  Sir,  this  momenr,  as  I  was  walking 
in  the  yard,  I  fpied  a  fellow  offering  toget  in  at  my 
lady's  cipfet  window. 

Mr.  Wisd.  How ! 

John.  Dear  Sir,  Rep  but  into  the  clofet,  you  will 
find  the  window  broke  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Wisd.  The  villains  1 — John,  take  the  candle 
and  go  m  before  me. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  MiracuTous  fortune !  Now  will  1 
ftand  it  out  that  Rakel  got  in  the  fame  way.  Sure 
it  mud  have  been  the  devil  that  hath  broke  thefe 
windows  to  encourage  ns  to  fin — by  this  delivery. — 
Oh  !  here  comes  my  hufnand  j  it  is  my  turn  now  to 
be  angry,   and  his  to  afk  pardon. 

Mr.  Wisd.  John,  do  you  watch  carefully  in  the 
yard  this  night.  I  protcfc  a  man  v/ill  Ihordy  be  fjiic 
no  where. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Not  v/hen  thieves  get  through  key-= 
holes. 

Mr.  Vv''isd.  Come,  I  afk  thy  pardon  ;  I  am  forry 
I  fufpecled  thee:  I  will  make  thee  amends,  I  will— 
I  Vvill  ftay  at  home  this  week  with  thee  in  fpite  of  bu- 
finefs  :  thou  fhalt  tie  me  to  thy  girdle.  Nay,  do  not 
take  on  thus,  I  will  buy  thy  forgivenefs.  Here,  here 
is  a  purfe  to  put  thy  money  in ;  and  it  fhall  not  be 
long  before  I  give  thee  Ibme  money  to  put  in  thy 
purfe you  fnall  take  the  air  every  day  in  Hyde- 
Park,  and  I'll  go  with  you  for  a  guard  :  I  vow  you 
fliall  forgive  me.     I'll  kifs  you  lill  you  do. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  You  know  the  way  to  mollify  me. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Why,  I  was  but  in  jeft :  I  never 
thought  you  had  any  hand  in  the  letter. 

Mrs,  Wisd.  Did  you  not  indeed  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  No,  indeed  j  may  I  be  worfe  than 
robb'difldid. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Well,  but  don't  jell  fo  any  more. 
Vol.  II,  C  Mr. 
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Mr.  Wisd.  I  promife  you  : — but  I  muft  not  lofc 
a  moment  before  I  go  into  the  city — 

Mrs.  Wisd,  And  will  you  leave  me  again  to- 
night ? 

Mr.  WfsD.  You  mufl  excufe  necefiity,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  My  dear,  I  fhall  always  obey  your 
commands  without  any  farther  reafon. 

Mr.  Wisd.  What  a  happy  man  am  I  in  a  wife  1 
If  all  women  were  but  fuch  bleffings  to  their  hul'- 
bands  as  thou  art,  what  a  Heaven  would  matri- 
mony be. 

A  C  T     ir.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

SCENE  ne  Street, 
R  A  K  E  L,  and  afterwards  R I  S  QJLJ  E. 

R  A  K  E  L. 

LOVE  and  war  I  find  flill  require  the  fame  ta- 
lents J  to  be  unconcerned  in  danger,  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  both.  I  know  not  whether  it  was 
more  lucky  that  I  thought  of  this  ftratagem,  or  that 
1  found  Rifque  on  the  fpot  to  execute  it.  I  dare 
fwear  fhe  will  foon  take  the  hint :  nor  do  I  fee  any 
other  way  fhe  could  pofTibly  have  come  off. — So, 
rafcal,  what  fuccefs  ? 

RiSQ^  I  have  broke  the  windows  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  I  have  made  room  enough  for  your  honour 
to  march  in  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
and  all  this  without  the  leaft  noife.  But  I  hope  the 
lady  did  not  ufe  your  honour  very  ill,  that  her 
windows  mufl;  be  broken. 

Rak.  No,  Mr.  Inquifitive,  I  have  done  It  for  the 
lady's  fake,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  faying  I 
broke  in  there ;  for  when  1  was  taken  in  the  clofet, 
I  was  obliged  to  bring  her  off  by  pretending  myfelf 
a  robber. 

Ris<u 
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Risci.  But  if  he  flioiild  take  you  at  your  word., 
and  profecute  you,  who  would  bring  your  honour  off? 

Rak.  No  nnatter :  it  were  better  fifty  fuch  as  I 
"Were  hang'd,  than  one  woman  fhould  lole  her  repu- 
tation. But  as  the  clofet  was  full  of  things  of  value, 
rny  touching  none  would  fufficiently  preferve  me 
from  any  villanous  imputation,  fhould  the  worfl 
happen. 

RisQ^  I  fancy,  indeed>  it  would  be  no  difgrace, 
to  be  thought  to  have  ftolen  all  you  have  in  your 
pocket. 

Rak.  What's  that  you  are  muttering  ?  Hearkee, 
rafcal,  be  fure  not  to  go  to  bed:  1  fhall  not  be  at 
liome  till  early  in  the  morning — Now  for  my  unkind 
miftrefsj  I  may  have  better  fucccfs  there  than  I 
found  with  my  kind  one,  "^* 

How  blefsM  is  a  foldier  while  licenc'd  to  range. 
How  pleafant  this  whore  for  that  to  exchange. 

RiSQ^  Gb  thy  ways,  young  Satan ;  the  old  gen- 
tleman himfelf  cannot  be  much  worfe.  Let  me  con- 
fider  a  little,  My  mafter  doth  not  come  home  till 
niorning,  the  clofet  is  full  of  things  of  value,  and  I 

can  very  eafily  get  into  It. Agad,  and  I'll  have  a 

trial.  I  am  in  no  great  danger  of  being  caught  in 
the  fa6t ;  fo  if  I  bring  off  a  good  handfome  booty — 
my  mafter  ftands  fair  for  being  hang'd  for  it.  Hey- 
day !  what  the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

SCENE    I!. 

COMMONS,  with  IVhores  and  Muficky 
RISQUE. 

Com.  [5/»^j.]  Tol,  lol  de  rol  lol Now  am  I 

'Alexander  the  Great,  and  you  my  Statira  and  Rox- 

ana. You  fons  of  whores,  play  me  Alexander  the 

Great*s  march. 

I  Fid.  We  don*c  know  it,  an't  pleafe  your  wor- 
ihip, 

C  a  Com, 
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Com.  Don't  you  ?  Why  then — play  me  the  Black 
Joke. 

2  Wh.  Play  the  White  Joke  ;  that's  my  favf  unte. 

Com.  Ay,  ay,  Black  or  White,  they  are  all  alike 
to  me.  \_MuJick  plays, 

1  Wh*  We  had  better  go  to  the  tavern,  my  dear; 
the  juftices  of  peace  are  To  fevere  againft  us,  we  ftiall 
be  taken  up  and  fent  to  Bridewell. 

Com.  The  juftices  be  hang'd,  they  dare  not  attack 
a  man  of  my  quality.  The  moment  they  knew  me 
to  be  a  lord,  they  would  let  us  all  go  again, 

I  Wh.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  afk  your  pardon  j  I  did 
not  know  you  were  a  lord. 

Com.  Yes,  my  dear,  yes;  my  lord  Kilfob,  that's 
my  title,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Risci.  \^Advancing.^^  My  lord  Kiifob,  I  am  glad  to 
fee  your  honour  in  town. 

Com.  Ha  !  Ned  Rifque,  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 
Come,  honeft  Rifque,  thou  ihalt  go  to  the  tavern 
with  me,  and  I'll  treat  thee  with  a  whore  and  a  bot- 
tle of  wine But  hearkee.  \Whifpers* 

1  Wh.  a  lord,  and  fo  familiar  with  this  fellow  ! 
This  is  fome  clerk  or  apprentice  ftrutting  about  with 
his  mafter's  fword  on. 

2  Wh.  I  fancy,  Sukey,  this  is  a  fharper,  and  no 
coming-down  cull. 

1  Wh.  Ay,  damn  him,  he'll  make  us  pop  our 
unders  for  the  reckoning:  we'll  not  go  with  him. 

Com.  If  thou  canft  lend  me  half  a  crown,  do  j 
the  devil  take  me  if  I  do  not  pay  thee  again  to- 
morrow. 

Risc>.  That  I  would  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  have 

not  one  foufe,  I  aiTure  you. 1  am  on  bufinefs  for 

my  mafter,  and  in  a  great  hurry. 

Com.  Get  thee  gone  for  a  good-for-nothing  dog. 
as  thou  art.    Come,  firrah,  play  on  to  the  tavern. 

2  Wh.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Sirs  we  are 
no  company  for  fuch  as  you.    ■  ■»- 

Com. 
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Com.  I  own  you  are  not  fit  company  for  a  lord  ; 
— but  no  matter,  feveral  lords  keep  fuch  company  3 
and  fmce  I  ftoop  ro  you  — 

1  Wh.  You  (loop  to  u?,  fcrub  ! 

2  Wh.  You  a  lord  !  You  are  fome  attorney's 
clerk,  or  a  haberdafner's  'prentice. 

1  Wh.  Do  you  fit  behind  a  deik,  or  Hand  behind 
a  compter  ? 

2  Wh.  We're  not  for  fuch  as  you,  we'd  have 
you  to  know,  fellow. 

Com.  But  I  am  for  fuch  as  you and  that  I'll 

make  you  know   with  a  vengeance ^ — whores, 

(trumpets  I 

Whores,  Murder,  m.urder,  robbery,  murder! 

Com.  I'll  fcour  you  with  a  pox. 

l^B eats  than  off i  and  returns, 

1  Fid,  I  wifii  we  were  well  rid  of"  this  chap;  1 
ivilh  Vv'e  get  any  thing  by  him. 

I  Fid.  I  wilh  we  get  off  with  a  whole  fl^in  and  a 
whole  fiddle. 

Com.  I  have  paid  you  off,  however. 

I  Fid.  I  wilh  your  honour  would  pay  us  off  too; 
for  we  are  oblig'd  to  play  to  fome  c  untry-dances. 

Com.  Are  noc  you  impudent  dogs  to  afk  any  thing 

for  fuch  mufick  ? I'll  not  give  you  a  foufe  :  you 

are  a  couple  of  wretched  fcrapers,  and  play  ten  de- 
grees worfe  than  the  univerfity  waits.  If  you  had 
your  merit,  you  would  have  your  fiddles  broke  about 
your  heads, 

I  Fid.  Sir,  you  don't  talk  like  a  gentleman. 

Com.  Don't  I,  Sir  ?  Why  then  I'll  ad  like  a  gen- 
tleman. \_Draws.^  This  is  the  way  a  man  of  honour 
pays  debts,  you  dogs  j  I'll  let  out  your  own  guts  to 
make  fiddle-ftrings  of.  A  couple  of  cowardly  dogs  1 
run  away  from  one.  Blood  1  I  have  routed  the  whole 
army.  Hannibal  could  have  done  no  more.  What 
pity  it  is  fuch  a  brave  fellow  as  I  am  ihould  be  made 
a  parfon  of!  [^Linkboy  enters, 

C  3  Here, 
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Here,  you  Ton  of  a  whore,  come  here.  Are  you 
the  fun,  or  the  moon,  or  one  of  the  feven  flars  ? 

Link.  Does  your  honour  want  a  light,  Sir  ? 

Com.  Want  a  light,  Sir.  Ay,  Sir.  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  Diflenter,  you  rafcal  ?  Do  you  think  I  carry 
my  light  within,  firrah  ?  I  travel  by  an  outward  light* 
So  lead  on,  you  dog,  and  light  me  into  darknefs. 

A  foph,  he  is  immortal. 

And  never  can  decay  j 
For  how  lliould  he  return  to  dud 

Who  daily  wets  his  clay  ? 

SCENE  m. 

RAKEL  and  Mrs,  SOFTLY. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Forget  that  letter ;  it  was  the  cfFecTc 
of  a  fudden  fhort-liv'd  anger  which  arofe  from  a  lad- 
ing love  :  jealoufy  is  furely  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 
that  pafTibn. 

Rak.  It  is  a  proof  I  always  wifl>  to  be  without, 
if  all  my  miftrefles  were  as  forward  to  believe  my 
lincerity. 

Mrs.  Soft.  All  your  midrcfres Bravo. 

Rak.  I  fpeak  of  you.  Madam,  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, as  we  do  of  kings,  from  my  reverence  j  for  if 
I  have  another  miftrels  upon  earth,  may  I  be — 

Mrs.  Soft.  Marry'd  to  her — which  would  be 
curfe  enough  on  both.  But  do  not  think,  captain, 
that  fliould  I  once  difcover  my  rival,  it  would  give 
me  any  uneafinefs  j  the  fufpicion  of  the  falfehood 
raifed  my  anger,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  would  only 
inovc  my  contempt.  Be  adur'd  I  have  not  love 
enough  to  make  me  uneafy,  if  I  knew  you  were  falfe  ; 
fo  hang  jealoufy,  I  will  believe  you  true, 

Rak.  By  all  the  tranfports  we  have  felt  together, 
by  all  the  eager  raptures  v;hich  this  very  night  hath 
witnefled  to  my  paflTion  — '■ — -    [Softly  bims  'without, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Soft.  Oh  !  heaven  1  My  hvfbaad  is  upon 
the  Itairs 

Rak.  a  judgment  fallen  upon  me  before  I  had 
forfworn  myfelf. — Have  you  no  clQfet  ?  no  chin:i- 
ney  ? 

Mrs.  SiDFT.  None,  nor  any  way  but  this  out  of 
ihe  room  ^  he  muft  fee  you — Say  nothing;  but  bpw, 
and  obfer ve  me, 

SCENE    IV, 
ilfr.  SOFTLY,  Mrs,  SOFTLY,  RAKEL, 

Mr.  Soft,  Sure^  never  man  was  ^o  put  to  ic  to 

get  rid  of  a  troubiefome  companion. -Jiey-day, 

"what's  here  ? 

Mrs.Soft.  Sir,  I  afTure you,  I aiT)  infinitely  obliged 
to  you,  and  fo  is  my  hufband  :  I  am  forry  he  is  not 
at  home  to  return  you  thanks. 

[^She  curtfies  all  this  time  to  him^  who 
hows  to  her. 

Mr.  Soft.  What's  the  matter,  child  ?  what  hath 
the  gentleman  done  for  me  ? 

Mrs.  Soft.  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  ajm  glad  you  are 

come The  gentleman  hath  done  a  great  deal  for 

me,  he  hath  guarded  me  horne  from  the  play.  In- 
deed, my  dear,  I  am  infinitely  gblig'd  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Soft.  Ay,  we  are  both  infinitely  oblig'd  to 
him.  Sir,  I  am  your  humble  fervant :  I  give  you 
a  great  many  thanks.  Sir,  for  the  civility  you  havQ 
conferr'd  on  my  wife.  I  alTureyou,  Sir,  you  never 
did  a  favour  to  any  who  will  acknowledge  it  more. 

Rak.  The  devil  take  me,  if  ever  I  did :  I  have 
been  as  civil  to  feveral  wives ;  but  thou  art  the  firft 
hufband  that  ever  thank'd  me  for  it.  [^/IJide. 

Mr.  Soft.    Sir,  if  you  will  partake  of  a  fmall 
epilation  we  have  within,  we  Ihall  think  gurfclves  -- 
mqch  honour'd  in  your  company, 

C  4  Rak; 
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Rak.  'Sir,  the  honour  would  be  on  my  fide;  but 
I  am  unhappily  engag'd  to  fup  with  the  duke  of 
'Fleetiireet. 

M:<.  Soft.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  fliortly  give  us 
fome  other  opportunity  to  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Soft.   Pray,  Sir,  do  not  let  it  be  long. 

Mft.SoFT.  Sir^  My  doors  will  be  always  open  to 
you. 

R.AK.  All  thefe  acknowledgments  for  fo  fmall  a 
gallantry  make  me  afharn'd  :  1  was  only  fortunate  ia 
theoccafion  of  doing  what  no  young  gentleman  could 
have  refufcd.  Kowever;.  Sir^  1  ihall  take  iht  fir(^ 
opportunity  to  kifs  your  hands,  and  am  your  mof!; 
obedient  humble  fervant.-^-^ — ^N.ot  a  (lep,  Sir. 

Ma;  Soft.  Sir,  your- moil  humble  fervant, 

S  C  E-'N  E     V. 
Mr.  SOFT  L  Y;  Mrs.  SOFTLY. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  proteft  one  of  the  civilefl:  gentlemen 
I  ever  law. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Moll  infinitely  well-bred. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  have  been  making  a  vifit  to  my 
neighbour  Wifdom,  whcre^vvhom  fliould  I  meet  with 
but  that  unlucky  rogue,  my  nephew  Commons,  who 
harh  taken  me  to  the  tavern,  and,  I  protell,  almoll 
flufter'd  me. 

Mrs.  Soft.  He  v/as  here  juft  as  you  went  out, 
and  as  rude  as  ever;  but  I  gave  him  a  fufficienc 
rebuff:  I  fancy  he'll  fcarce  venture  here  again.  And 
indeed,  my  dear,  he  Is  fo  very  fcand'alous,  I  wifh  you 
v/ould  not  fuffer  him.  ^ 

Mr.  Soft.  He  will  be  fettled  in  the  country  foon, 
arid  fo  weYhall  be  rid  of  him  quite.  But,  my  dear, 
I  have  fome  news  to  tell  you  :  my  fifter  Wifdom  hath 
receiv'd  juft  fuch  another  letter  as  yours-,  threatening 
to  murder  her  in  her  chair  the  firft  time  Ihe  goes 
abroad,  unlefs  fhe  lays  twenty  guineas  under  a  ftone. 

Indeed. 
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Indeet',  fhe  Pnews  abundance  of  prudence  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  by  keeping  at  home  :  fhe  doth  not  go  abroad 
and  frighten  her  poor  iiufband,  as  you  do. 

Mrs.  Soft.  My  fifter  Wifdom  receiv'd  fuch  a  let- 
ter !  I  am  heartily  glad  you  have  told  me  of  it;  for 
I  owe  her  a  vifit,  and  on  this  oceafion.ic. would  be 
unpardonable  to  neglecl  a  moment. — Who's  there 
. — Order  my  cl)air  this  inftant^  and  do  you  and  the 
other  footman  take  to  your  arms. 

Mr.  'Soft.  Why,  you  v/ould  not  vifit  her  at  this 
time  o'night^. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Oh!  my  der.r!  it  is  time  enough;  it 
is  not  yet  ten.  Oh  !  I  would  not  for  the  world,  when 
fhe  will  be  furetoo  that  I  know'it,-  My  dear,  your 
fervant :  I'll  make  but  a  Ihort,  vifit,  and.  be  back 
again  before  you  can  be' fet  down  to  funper. 

Mf.  Soft.  Was  ever  fo  unfortunate  a  -wretch  as 
I  am  !  All  my  contrivances;  to  keep,  her  At  home,  .dp 
but  fend  her  abroad  the  more.'-  But  I  have  a  virtuous 
wife,  however;  and  truly,  virtuous  v/omen  are  fo 
rare  in  this  age,  one  cannot  pay  too'dear  for  them — • 
Oh  1  a  virtuous  v/ife  is  a  moil  prodigious  bieffing, 

SCENE    VI.     Mr.  Wisdom'j  Hoi^fc, 
RAKEL,   7ylrs.  WISDOM. 

Rak.  To  rally  again  the  fame  night  after  fuch  a 
rebuff,  is,  I  think,  madam,  a  fign  of  uncommon 
bravery. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  What  is  it  in  me  to  lead  you  to  that 
rally,  captain,  when  I  mull  fhare  the  chief  part  of 
the  danger  too  ? 

Rak.  Why  indeed.  Madam,  to  fend  me  word  of 
this  fecond  retreat  of  your  hufband,  was  a  kindnefs 
I  know  but  one  way  how  to  thank  you  for ;  and  I 
will  thank  thee.fo  heartily,  my  dear,  dear,  lovely 
angel. 

Betty.  [Entering,]  Oh !  Madam !  here's  Mrs. 
Softly  juft  comdng  up, 

Rak. 
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Rak.  Mrs,  Softly ! 

Mrs.  Wisd.  How  came  fhe  to  be  let  in  ?  Were 
not  my  orders.  Not  ac  home  ? 

Bet.  She  faid  fhe  knew  you  were  at  home,  and 
\vould  fee  you. — She  will  be  here  this  inftant. 

Rak,  \Offers  to  go  into  the  clofet.'\  The  door  :s 
lock'd. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  And  my  hufband  hath  the  key. — 
It  fignifies  not  much  if  fhe  fees  you. 

Rak,  Oh !  Madam,  I  am  tender  of  your  repu- 
tation— This  table  will  hide  me.         [Gets  under  it, 

SCENE    VIL 
Mrs.  WISDOM,  Mrs.  SOFTLY. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Oh !  my  dear,  I  am  exceedingly 
concern'd  to  hear  of  your  misfortune  ^  I  ran  away 
the  very  minute  Mr.  Softly  brought  me  the  news. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear. 

Mrs.  Soft.  But  I  hope  you  arc  not  frightened, 
my  dear. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  It  is  impofTible  to  avoid  a  little  fur- 
prize  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Oh  yes  !  a  little  furprize  at  firft;  but 
when  one  hath  fufficient  guards  about  one  there  can 
be  no  danger.  Have  you  not  heard  that  I  rcceiv'4 
jufl:  fuch  another  letter  about  three  days  ago  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  And  venture  abroad  fo  late  ? 

Mrs.  Soft.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Have  I  not  a  vafl:  deal 
of  courage  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Indeed,  I  think  fo.  I  am  fure  I  have 
not  flept  one  wink  thefe  three  nights. 

Mrs.  Soft.  I  have  not  flept  much — for  I  was  up 
two  of  them  at  a  ball. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Why,  you  venture  abroad  as  fearlefs 
as  if  no  fuch  thing  had  happen'd. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Soft.  It  is  only  the  cxpence  of  a  footman  or 
two  the  more ;  no  one  would  ftay  at  home  for  that, 
you  know.  Sure  you  don't  intend  to  confine  yourfclf 
any  longer  on  this  account.  I  would  not  flay  at 
home  three  days,  if  I  had  receiv'd  as  many  letters  as 
1^0  by  the  poft  in  that  time. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  You  ha\'e  more  cour^gp  than  I :  the 
^pprehenfion  of  the  danger  v/ith  me  would  quite  ex- 
tinguifh  the  pleafure. 

Mrs.  Scft,  Ohl  you  cowardly  creature,  there  is 
no  pleafure  without  danger ;  but  I  thank  heaven,  my 
thoughts  are  always  fo  full  of  the  former,  that  1  leave 
jio  room  for  any  meditation  on  the  latter. 


SCENE    VIII. 

Mr.  WISDOM.  Mrs.  WISDOM,  Mrs, 
SOFTLY,  CONSTABLE,  SER- 
VANTS. 

John.  I'll  take  rny  oath  J  faw  him  go  in. 

Mrs.  Wisd.    Blefs   me,    my   dear,    what's  the 


matter  r 


Mr.  Wisd.  Don't  be  frighten'd,  child  j  this  fel- 
low hath  feen  the  rogue  that  was  here  to-day  get  into 
tlie  houfe  again.  Mr.  Conftable,  that  is  the  clofet- 
door:  you  have  the  key;  therefore,  do  you  enter 
jfirft,  and  we'll  all  follow  you. 

John.  Ay,  ay,  let  me  alone;  do  you  but  lay 
hands  on  him,  and  Til  knock  his  brains  out. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Lud,  filler,  how  you  tremble  !  Take 

example  by  me,  and  don't  be  frighten'd Here, 

John,  Thomas,  bring  up  your  blunderbuffes, 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Support  me,  or  I  faint. 
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SCENE    IX. 
RISQJJE    [difcover'd.] 

Const.  You  may  as  well  fubmir.  Sir,  for  we  arc 
too  ftrong  for  you. 

John.  Confcfs,  Sirrah!  confefs.  How  many  arc 
there  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  Search  his  pockets,  Mr.  Conftable. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  What  do  I  fee!  i       ^  ,  - , 

Mrs.  Soft.  Captain  Rakel's  man  !      J        L^^y^^  * 

Mr.  Wisd.  It  is  fufficient!  the  goods  are  found 
upon  him.  Sirrah  !  confefs  your  accomplices  this 
moment  J  you  have  no  other  way  to  fave  your  life 
than  by  becoming  evidence  againft  your  gang. 

John.  Learn  to  betray  your  friends,  firrah  !  if  you 
would  rob  like  a  gentleman  and  not  be  hang'd  for  it. 

Mr- W'lSD.  And  fo,  Sir,  I  fuppofe  it  was  you  that 
writ  the  threat'ning  letter  to  my  wife.  Why  don't 
you  fpeak  ?  You  may  as  well  confefs^  for  you  will 
be  hang'd  whether  you  confefs  or  no. 

Const.  Would  it  no:  be  your  wifeft  way  to  im- 
peach your  ccmipanions ;  fo  you  may  not  only  fave 
your  life,  but  get  rewarded  for  your  roguery  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  Is  the  rafcal  dumb  ?  We'll  find  ways 
to  make  him  fpeak,  I  warrant  you. 

SCENE     X. 
^0  theniy  COMMONS,  drunk  andfing'mg. 

Com.  Hey  !  uncle,  v.hat  a  pox  do  you  keep  open 
houfe  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Oons,  I  thought  you 
ufed  to  fneak  to  bed  at  foberer  hours. 

Mr.  Wisd.  How  often  muft  I  forbid  you  my 
houfe  ? 

Com.  Sir,  you  may  forbid  me  as  often  as  you 
pleafe ;  when  your  door  is  open  I  Ihall  never  be  able 
to  pafs  by, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Wisd.  You  iliall  find  a  very  warm  reception. 

Com.  As  warm  as  you  pleafe,  for  it  is  damn'd  cold 
without.  But  come,  where's  your  liquor  ?  You  do 
DOC  entertain  all  this  company  without  wine,  I  hope. 
Why,  what  a  pox  are  all  thele  ? the  militia! 

Mr.  Wisd.  Sir,  if  you  do  not  go  out  of  my  doors 
this  inftant,  you  fliall  be  forc'd  out. 

Com.    Damn   your  doors.  Sir,    and  your  tables 

too;  I'll  turn  your  houfe  out  o'doors.  Sir. 

[Overturns  the  table,  and  dif coven  Rakel, 


S  C  E  N  E    XL 

Mr.  WISDOM,  Mrs.  V^  I  S  D  O  M,  MIrs. 
SOFTLY,  RAKEL,  RISQJLJE,  CON- 
STABLE,   SEPvVANTS. 

John.  More  rogues !  more  rogues ! 

Const.  I  have  him  fecure  enough. 

Mr.  Wisd.  This  fecond  vifit.  Sir,  is  exceeding 
kind.  I  fuppofe.  Sir,  ,this  is  the  honed  gentleman 
that  conveys  away  the  goods  i  we  have  flopped  the 
goods,  and  fhali  convey  you  both  to  a  proper  habi- 
tation. 

Rak.  Damnation  !  ^ 

Mrs.  Wisq.  Ruin'd  beyond  'etrieval.    (   \_Aftds, 

Mrs.  Soft.   May  I  believe  my  eyes  ?      J 

Mr.  Wisd.  \1'o  Rifque.]  You  will  have  but  a 
fliort  time  to  confider  on'cj  {o  it  were  good  for  yoa 
to  refolve  on  being  an  evidence,  and  fave  your  ov/n 
neck  at  the  expence  of  his. 

RisQ^  Well,  Sir,  if  I  mud  peach,. I  mu{]:,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wisd.  \T^o  Rakel.]  Do  you  know  this  gen- 
tleman, Sir  ? 

Rak.  \^/^fide,'\  Confufion  !  v/hat  fhall  I  do  ? 

Const.  How  the  rogues  flare  at  one  another  I 
What,  did  you  never  fee  one  another  before  ? 

Ris<i. 
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Risc^.  Pox  take  him,  I  wifh  I  had  never  feen  him  j 
I'm  fure  I  am  like  to  pay  dear  enough  for  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr.  Wisd.  You  have  no  other  way  to  prevent  it 
than  by  fwearing  againfr  him. 

Riscti  ■^y>  ^7>  SJ^j  ^'^  fvvear  againft  him ;  he 
brought  me  to  this  fliame,  lb  let  him  look  to  it :  I 
never  took  thefe  courfes  till  I  became  acquainted 
with  that  highwayman  there,  who  hath  robb'd  on  all 
the  roads  of  Ensland* 

Rak.  Ha  ! 

ConSt.  And  will  you  fwear  that  this  fellow  wrote 
the  letter  to  my  mailer,  to  threaten  to  murder  my 
lady  whenever  (he  went  abroad  ? 

RisQ^  Ay  that  I  will ;  I  faw  him  write  it  witli 
my  own  eyes. 

Mr.  Wisd.  ■  — You  faw  him  write  it  ? 

RisQ^  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  honour. 

Mr.  Wisd.  I  find  this  fellow  will  do  our  bufincfs 
without  any  other  evidence.  [JJide. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Can  this  be  polTible  ?  \_/I/de^ 

Mr.  Wisd.  And  fo  if  my  wife  had  ventured 
abroad,  you  had  put  your  defign  in  execution  ? 

RisQ^  — She  would  have  been  murder'd  the  very 
firft  time,  an't  pleafe  your  honour. 

Mr.  Wisd.  See  there  now — Did  I  not  advife  you 

like  a  friend  ? lii  fhort,  I  know  not  when  it  will 

be  fafe  for  you  to  Itir  without  your  own  doors. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  And  was  I  to  have  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  this  gentleman  ? 

RiscLi  Yes,  Madam ;  he  was  to  have  murder'J 
your  ladyfhip,  and  I  was  to  have  robb'd  you. 

Rak.  Dog!  villain  ! 

RisQi  Don't  give  ill  language,  Tom ;  I  have 
often  told  you  what  your  rogueries  would  come  to. 
I  told  you,  you  would  never  leave  off  thieving  but  at 
the  gallows. 

Rak.  Villain,  be  afTur'd,  I  v;ill  be  reveng'd  on 
thee. 

6  Risq.. 
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RisQ^  I  defire  of  your  worfiiip  that  we  may  not  be 
put  together ;  1  do  not  care  for  fuch  company. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Mr.  Conftable,  convey  them  to  the 
round-houfe ;  let  them  be  kept  feparately,  and  in  the 
morning  you  (hall  hear  from  me. 

Rak.  [To  Wisd.]  Sir,  fhall  I  beg  to  fpeak  one 
word  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  You  are  fure  he  has  no  arms  about 
him,  Mr.  Conftable  ? 

Const.  No,  Sir,  he  hath  no  arms  about  him,  nor 
any  thing  elfe. 

Rak.  This  profecution  will  end  in  nothing  but 
your  own  (hame  [Apart  to  Wifd.]  ;  fo  you  had  beft 
fet  m,e  at  liberty.  Be  affured  that  I  am  not  the  per- 
fon  you  take  me  for;  my  charafler  will  make  it  evi- 
dent that  my  defign  was  neither  to  rob  nor  to  mur- 
der you :  my  crime.  Sir,  will  appear  to  be  fuch  as 
(Heaven  be  praifed)  our  laws  do  not  hang  a  man  for. 
— As  for  that  fellow  there,  he  is  my  fervant ;  but 
how,  or  with  what  defign  he  came  here,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Wisd.  And  is  this  what  you  have  to  fay.  Sir? 

Riscti  Don't  believe  a  word  he  fays.  Sir;  for  he 
is  one  of  the  moft  damned  liars  that  ever  was  hang'd  : 
he'll  tell  you  he  kept  a  juftice  of  peace  for  a  fervant, 
if  you  will  believe  him. 

Mr.  Wisd.  He  fays  he  kept  you  as  fuch. 

RisQ^  Ay,  there  it  is  now.  Art  thou  not  a  fad 
dog,  Tom  ? — But  thou  wilt  pay  for  all  thy  rogueries 
lliortly.  [Wifdom  points  to  the  Conftable, 

CoMST.    Come,  bring  them  along  j  march,  you 

poor  beggarly  rafcal you  a  rogue,  and  be  damn'd 

to  you,  without  a  penny  in  your  pocket. 

SCENE    XII. 

Mr.  WISDOM,  Mrs,  WISDOM,  Mrs.  SOFTLY. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Don't  be  frighten'd,  my  dear,  while 
you  are  at  home  j  you  are  in  no  danger.  Sifter  Softly, 
I  am  forry  you  find  my  family  in  fuch  diforder. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Soft.  I  am  heartily  forry  for  your  fake,  deaf 
brother;  but  Heaven  knows  how  foon  it  may  be  our 
own  fare;  for  I  fuppofe  you  know  we  have  rcceiv'd 
a.  letter  too. 

Mk.  WisDi  Vv^'e  muft  find  fome  way  to  break  the 
neck  of  this  trade.  Here's  my  poor  wife  will  not  be 
able  to  ftir  abroad  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Not  fiir  abroad  this  winter!  Marry, 
forbid  it ;  (he  hath  (laid  at  honie  longer  already  than 
I  would  have  done,  had  the  danger  been  ten  times 
greater  :  1  would  rather  lofe  my  life  than  my  liberty. 
Where's  the  difference,  whether  one  be  Icck'd 
up  in  one's  own  grave,  or  one's  own  houfe  ? — My 
foul  is  fuch  an  enemy  to  confinem.ent,  that  if  my 
body  "were  confin'd,  it  would  not  fcay  in  it. 

Mr.  WisD.  Oh  lud  !  here's  doctrine  for  my  wife^ 
May  your  body  never  enter  my  doors  again,  I  pray 
Heaven.  [JJidt.']  Bur  if  you  have  no  more  fears  for 
yourfelf,  I  hope  you  would  have  fome  for  your  huf- 
band. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Oh  !  dear  Sir>  the  wife  who  loves 
her  hufband  as  well  as  herfelf  is  an  exceeding  good 
Chriftian.  That  man  mud  be  a  mod  unreafonable 
creature,  who  expecls  a  woman  to  abllain  from  plea- 
fures  for  his  fake. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Hoity-toity  !  I  hope  you'll  allow  that 
a  woman  ought  to  avoid  fome  pleafures  for  the  fake 
of  her  hufband. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Oh,  certainly!  ought,  no  doubt  on't. 
But  to  fpeak  freely,  I  am  afraid  when  once  a  woman's 
pleafures  run  counter  to  the  intereft  of  her  hufband  ; 
when  once  (he  finds  greater  pleafures  abroad  than  at 
home,  I  am  afraid  all  the  threat'ning  letters  in  Eu- 
rope will  not  keep  her  from  them. 

-Mr.  Wisd.  Oh  lud!  Oh  lud  ! 

Mrs.  Soft.  But  to  (hew  you  that  I  am  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  I  will  leave  the  mo(t  agreeable  com- 
pany in  the  world  to  go  home  to  my  hufband. > 

No  ceremony. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wisd.  I  v/ill  fee  you  into  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Sifter,  your  fervant. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  My  dear,  I  am  yours. — What  fliall 
I  think  !  Rakel  cannot  be  guilty  of  fuch  villany. 
But  then  how  came  his  lervant  here  ?  He  fent  him 
to  break  the  windows — and  he  exceeded  his  com- 

I'riiiiion It  muft  be  i'o- and  what  he  hath  laid 

was  only  forg'd  to  excufe  himfeif. 

s  c  E  N  E  xni. 

Mr,  WI  S  D  O  M,  Mrs,  W  I  S  D  O  M. 

Mr.  Wisd.  I  wifh  you  well  home.  Madam  ;  and 
may  you  never  come  abroad  again. — My  dear,  I  am 
afraid  fl:ie  hath  quite  ftruck  you  dumb  with  furprize. 
This  woman  is  a  walking  contagion,  and  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  into  one's  houfe.  She  is  able  to  raife 
a  univerfal  conjugal  rebellion  in  the  nation. 

Mrs.  V/isd.  Alas  1  my  dear,  I  vvifn  this  affair  had 
not  happen'd.  I  vow,  I  feel  a  fort  of  pity  for  thefe 
poor  wretches,  whom  necefllty  hath  driven  to  fuch 
courfes.  One  of  them  feems  fo  young  too,  that  if 
he  vv^ere  forgiven  perhaps  he  might  amend — 

Mr.  Wisd.  His  method  of  robbing,  perhaps,  and 
the  next  time  cut  our  throats. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Strid  juftice  feems-  too  rigorous  in 
my  opinion  ;  and  tho'  it  may  be  a  womaniih  weak- 
nefs,  I  could  v/ifh  you  would  forgive  them. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Be  afilir'd,  my  love,  it  is  a  womanifh 
weakncfs  which  makes  you  plead  for  the  life  of  a 
young  fellov/.  By  the  women's  confent  we  fliould 
have  no  rogues  hang'd  till  after  they  are  forty. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  In  one  fo  young,  vice  hath  not  fo 
ftrong  a  root. 

Mr.  Wisd.  You  lie,  my  dear  j  vice  hath  often  the 
flrongeft  root  in  a  youqg  fellow.  So,  fay  no  more, 
1  am  determir/d  he  fhall  be  hang'd  :  I  will  go  take 

Vol.  II.  D  my 
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my  mefs  of  fugar-fops,  and  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
early  i  will  go  to  a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  But  ccnfider,  my  dear,  will  you  not 
provoke  the  reft  of  the  gang  to  revenge  ? 

Mr.  Wisd,  Fear  nothing,  my  dear. 

While  in  your  hufoand's  arms  you  keep  your 

treafure. 
You're  free  from  fear  of  hurt. 

Mrs.  Wisd, or  hope  of  pleafure.. 

ACT    III.      SCENE     L 

SCENE,  An  inner  Room  in  the  Round-koufe^ 
COMMONS,   RAKEL. 

C  O  M  M  O  N  S. 

T^^RITHEE,  Tom,  forgive  me. 
X^  Rak.  Forgive  thee!  Death  and  damnation  I 
doft  thou  infill:  my  misfortunes  ?  Doft  thou  think  I 
am  come  to  the  tree,  where  I  am  to  whine  out  of 
the  world  like  a  good  chriftian,  and  forgive  all  my 
enemies.  If  thou  v/ilt  hear  my  laft  prayer,  damn 
thee  heartily,  heartily. 

Com.  Amien,  if  1  defign'd  thee  any  m.ifchief. 

Rak.  Rat  your  defigns  j  it  is  equal  to  me  wheth-er 
you  defign'd  it  or  not  3  and  I  v/ill  forgive  you  and 
that  rafcal  Rifque  at  the  fame  time. 

Com.  Nay,  but  dear  Tom,  vvhy  the  danger  is 
not  fo  great  as  thou  apprehendeft :  it  will  never  be 
believed  that  thou  didft  intend  to  rob  my  uncle  j 
thy  reputation  will  prevent  that. 

Rak.  But  it  v/ill  be  believed  that  T  intended  to 

cuckold  your  uncle ;  my  reputation  will  not  prevent 

that :  and  I  would  rather  facrifice  the  v/orld  than  my 

y  miftreii 
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miftrefs Oons  !  I  believe  thou  didft  intend  todif- 

cover  me,  to  fave  the  virtue  of  thy  aunt. 

Com.  To  fave  the  devil !  You  fhould  lie  with 
all  my  aunts,  or  with  my  mother  and  fillers  :  nay, 
I  will  carry  a  letter  for  you  to  any  of  them. 

Rap;.  Carry  a  letter!  If  thou  wilt  get  me  two 
letters  that  v/ere  taken  out  of  my  pocket  when  1  was 
fearch'd,  I  will  forgive  thee — It  is  in  vain  to  keep 
it  a  fecret.  Your  uncle  Wifdom  hath  in  his  poffef- 
fion  a  letter  from  each  of  your  aunts,  which  unlefs 
we  get  back,  muft  ruin  them  both. 

Com.  But  I  fuppofe  he  hath  read  them  already. 

Rak.  Then  they  are  ruin'd  already. 

Com.  Prithee,  what  are  the  letters  ? 

Rak.  I  believe.  Sir,  you  may  guefs  what  bufinefs 
is  between  them  and  me. 

Com.  Harkee,  Tom-~— *There  is  no  fmut  in 
them. 

Rak.  There  is  nothing  more  in  them  than  from 
the  one  an  invitation  to  come  and  fee  her,  and  from 
the  other  a  very  civil  meffage  that  fhe  will  never  fee 
my  face  again. 

Const.  [Ejiters,^  Captain,  you  mufl  go  before  the 
juftice.  As  for  you.  Sir,  you  have  your  liberty  to 
go  where  you  pleafe.  I  hope  you  will  be  as  good  as 
your  wordj  and  remember  to  buy  your  Hockings  at 
my  fhop  ;  for  if  I  had  not  perfuaded  the  gentleman 
to  make  up  the  affair,  you  might  have  gone  before 
the  juftice  too. 

Com.  Mr,  Conftable,  I  am  oblig'd  to  you  j  and 
the  next  tim.e  you  take  me  up,  I  hope  I  ihali  have 
more  money  in  my  pocket.  Come,  noble  captain, 
be  not  dejected  j  I'll  ftand  by  thee,  whatever  be  the 

confequence. Mr.  Conftable,  we'll  VN^aitonyou 

immediately. Harkee,  I  have  a  thought  juft  rifen 

may  bring  the  ladies  off  in  the  eafieft  manner  ima- 
ginable. 

Rak.  What  hath  the  devil  infpired  thee  with  ? 

D  2  Com, 
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Com.  Suppofe  now  I  fnould  iwear  that  I  forg'd 
their  hands.  Luckily  for  the  purpofe  I  have  had  a 
quarrel  this  very  cay  with  my  uncle  Wildom,  and 
another  with  my  aunt  Sofcly:  fo  rhat  we  nnay  per- 
fuade  the  old  gentleman  that  1  lent  the  letters  to 
you,  in  order  to  be  reveng'd  on  them.  Now,  if  we 
could  perfuade  them  to  this. 

Rak.  Which  we  might,  if  they  were  as  ready  to 
believe  any  thing  as  thou  art  to  fwear  any  thing  ;  but 
as  the  cafe  happeneth  to  be  quite  contr.>ry,  thy  lira- 
tagem  is  good  lor  nothing  ;  fo  fare  you  well.  No- 
thing will  profper  with  me  whiilt  1  keep  fuch  a 
wicked  fellow  company. 

Com.  The  invitation  mutl  be  from  my  auQt  Wif- 

dom  by  his  being  there Odd,  if  there  be  no 

diredlion,  it  may  do Thou  art  fuch  a  dear  wicked 

dog,  I  cannot  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 

SCENE     11. 
Mr.  W^  I  S  D  O  iM,   Mrs.  WISDOM. 

Mr.  Wi.  d.  Pray,  no  more  of  vour  good-nature, 
my  dear.  It  is  a  vrry  good-natur'd  thing  truly  to 
fave  one  rogue's  throat,  that  he  may  cut  twenty  honell 
people's.  1  he  good  nature  of  women  is  as  furious 
as  their  ill-nature  -,  they  would  lave  or  dellroy,  with- 
out diftindlion.  But  by  this  time,  I  fuppofc,  my 
brother  Sofily  is  ready.     So,  child,  good-m.orrow. 

^vIrs.  W^i;  d.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  date  not  trulr  my- 
felf  even  in  my  own  houfe  without  you,  now  you  have 
provok'd  the  gang.  So,  if  you  are  determin'd  to 
go,  you  fhall  carry  me  to  return  my  filler's  vifit. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  will  carry  you  to 
a  mafquerade  as  foon.  No,  no  j  no  more  vifiting 
there.  If  my  filler's  hulband's  brother  marries  a 
mad  woman,  flie  fnall  not  fpcii  my  wife;  I'll  carry 
you  to  no  fuch  ledures.  She  will  teach  you  more 
naughtincfs  in  half  an  hour,  than  half  a  dozen  mo- 
dern comedies!  nay,  than  the  lewd  epilogues  to  as 
many  modern  tragedies. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  WisD.  Which  you  never  furTer  me  to  goto, 
tho'  vou  fcUom  mifs  ypurfelf. 

Mr.  Wi>d.  Well,  I  lY.Lul  not  lofe  a  moment  j 
good- morrow. 

MxS.  Wii-.D.  So  you  leave  me  behind  to  be  mur- 
der M. 

r.i?..  WisD.  You'll  come  to  no  harm,  I  warrant 
you.  [^E:fiL 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I  cannot  think  that,  when  I  know 
what,  you  a,re  going  upon.  If  this  i;enerous  creature 
fnould  have  honour  enough  to  prelerve  my  reputa- 
tion, fliall  I  Iut}er  hun  eg  prelerve  ic  at  the  exuence 
of  a  life,  which  was  dearer  to  me  than  fame  before, 
and  by  fuch  an  inftance  of  honour  will  become  ftili 
more  precious.  No,  fnould  it  come  to  that,  I  will 
give  up  m.y  honour  to   prelerve  my  lover,   and  will 

be  myfelf  the  v^^itnefs  to  his   innocence. ^Vho's 

there  ? 

SCENE     III. 
Mrs.  WISDOM,    BETTY. 

Mrs.  WiSD.   Call  a  chair.  ' 

Bet.  Madam  I 

Mrs.  WioD.   Call  a  chair. 

BcT.  And  is  your  ladyfhip  refolv'd  to  venture 
abroad  ? 

Mrs.  Wifd.  I  begin  to  lau.^^h  at  the  danger  I  ap- 
prehended. Bu:  hovv^ever,  that  I  may  not  be  too  bold, 
order  the  footman  to  take  a  blunderbufs  with  him  : 
and,  d'ee  hear,  order  him  to  hire  chairmen,  and  arm 
them  with  mufl^ets.  I  am  refolv'd  to  pluck  up  a 
fpirir,  Betcy,  and  ihew  my  hufband  that  I  am  like 
other  women. 

Bet.  I  am  hearrily  elad  to  fee  your  ladyfhip  hath 
fo  much  courage  ;  I  always  lik'd  thofe  families  the 
belt  where  the  ladies  governed  the  moti.  Where 
ladies  govern  there  are  fecrets,  and  where  there  are 

fecrets  there  are  vails. 1  liv'd  v/ith  a  lady  once 

who  u!ed  to  give  her  cloaths  away  every  month,  and 
her  hufband  duril  not  oppoi'e  it. 

D  3  Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Wisd.  Go,  do  as  I  bid  you  in  a  moment,  I 
have  no  time  to  lofe  3  I  will  but  put  on  my  mantle 
and  be  ready. 

S  C  E  N  E    IV.     7k?r.  S  o  F  T  L  y'j  Houfe. 

Mrs,  SOF  TLY  [aknel, 

Mrs.  Soft.  That  he  fliould  convey  himfelf  under 
her  table  without  her  knowledge,  is  fomcthi ng  dif- 
ficuk  to  believe.  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  neceffities 
capable  of  driving  him  to  fo  abandon'd  a  courle. 
Her  concern  feem'd  to  have  another  caufe  than  fear. 
Befides,  I  rem.ember,  v;hcn  we  were  at  the  mafquerade 
together,  he  talked  to  her  near  an  hour  ;  and  if  I 
miftake  not,  fhe  was  fo  plealed  with  his  converlacion, 
thatfhe  gave  him  encouragements  which  he  was  un- 
likely to  have  miftaken. <It  muft  be  lb what- 
ever was  his  defign,  fhe  was  privy  to  it.  He  is  falfc^ 
and  fo  adieu,  good  captain. 

SCENE  V. 
Mr.   SOFTLY,  Mrs,   SOFTLY, 

Mr.  Softly.  My  dear,  your  fervant:  no  news 
of  my  brother  Wifdom  yet  ?  I  have  been  confidering 
how  lucky  it  is  that  ours  was  not  the  houfe  attack'd 

we  might  not  fo  happily  have  difcover'd  it. 

(Poor  fool,  how  little  flie  fufpe6ls  who  the  incendi- 
aries were.) 

Mrs.  Soft.  Heaven  fend  the  gang  be  quite  broke; 
I  fhall  be  oblig'd  to  make  more  fervants  mount  the 
guard  now  whenever  I  go  out. 

Mr.  Soft.  It  would  be  much  more  advifeable  for 
you  to  flay  at  home,  and  then  no  one  need  mount 
guard  upon  you  but  your  hufband. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Never  name  it,  I  am  no  more  fafe  at 
home  than  abroad  ;  for  if  the  rogues  fliould  fet  our 
houfe  on  fire,  i  am  fure  no  one  would  willi  to  be  in  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Soft.  Still  my  arguments  retort  upon  me, 
and  like  food  to  ill  blood  promote  thedifeafe,  not  the 
cure.     Well,  my  dear,  take  your  fwing,  I'll  give  you 

no  more  of  my  advice and  I  heartily  wifh  you 

may  never  flay  at  home. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Why  do  you  wifh  fo  ? 

Mr.  Soft.  Becaufe  I  am  fure  you  muft  be  lam'd 
firih 

Mrs.  Soft.  Why  indeed,  my  dear,  I  think  no  one 
would  flay  at  home  who  had  legs  to  go  abroad. 

Mr.  Soft.  Trulj?-,  my  dear,  if  I  was  fure  fl^ie 
would  have  flaid  at  home,  I  would  have  chofen  a 
wife  without  legs,  before  the  finefl:  legg'd  woman  in 
the  univerfe;  but  ihe  who  can't  walk  will  be  carry'd. 
I  have  no  need  to  complain  of  your  legs,  for  they 
leldom  carry  you  farther  than  your  own  door.  And 
truly,  my  dear^  reckoning  the  number  of  your  at- 
tendants, you  go  abroad  now  upon  a  doren  legs. 

Servant.  [EnUrs.']  Sir,  Mr.  Wifdom  to  wait  on 
your  worfnip. 

Mr.  Soft.  Shew  him  up:— -"Will  you  flay  and 
hear  the  trial  ? 

Mrs.  Soft.  No,  I  have  other  bufinefs  j  by  that 
tim.e  I  am  drefs'd,  1  expeft  a  lady  to  call  on  me  to 
go  to  another  trial  5  I  mean  the  rehearfal  of  the  new 
opera, 

SCENE    VI. 

jlfr.  WISDOM,    A/r.  SOFTLY. 

Mr.  Soft.  Brother  Wifdom,  your  fervant :  my 
wife  tells  me  you  have  made  a  difcovery  of  the  incen- 
diaries. Ha,  ha,  ha!  fiie  little  thinks  who  wrote 
the  letters. 

Mr.  Wisd.  No,  nor  do  you  think  who  will  ap- 
pear to  have  written  them. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  hope  we  fliall  not  appear  to  have 
written  them. 

Mr.  Wisd.  No,  no.  One  of  the  fellows  I  have 
in  cuftody  offers  to  fwear  it  on  the  other. 

D  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Soft.  How!  but  you  know  we  cannot  adr* 
mit  of  Tuch  a  teflinionyj  whereof  we  know  the  falfe- 
liood. 

Mr.  Wisd.  And  what  then?  you  don't  take  the 
falfe  oath,  doycu  ?  Aie  you  to  anfwer  for  the  fins  of 
another  ? 

Mr.  Soft.  But  will  not  the  other  circumftances 
do  without  that  of  the  letter  ? 

Mr,  Wisd.  Yes,  they  will  do  to  hang  him  j  but 
•will  not  have  the  fanae  terror  on  our  wives. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  am  glad  of  it  v/ith  all  my  heart  j  I 
^m  fure  I  have  fevereiy  paid  for  all  the  terrors  I  have 
given  my  wife  :  -if  I  could  bring  her  to  be  only  as 
bad  as  fhe  Was  before,  I  fhould  think  myfelf  entirely 
happy.  In  fnort,  brother,  I  have  found  by  woeful 
experience,  that  mending  our  wives  is  like  mending 
our  conflitutions,  when  often  after  ail  our  pains  we 
would  be  glad  to  return  to  our  former  (late. 

Mil.  Wisd.  Weil,  brother,  if  it  be  fo,  I  have  no 
realbn  to  repent  having  been  a  valetudinarian. — Buc 
let  me  tell  you,  brother,  you  do  not  know  how  to 
govern  a  wife. 

Mr.  Soft.  And  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  you  da 
not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  woman  of  fpirit  to 
goverri. 

Mr.  Wisd.  A  fig  for  her  fpirit,  I  know  what  it  is 
to  have  a  virtuous  wifcj  and  perhaps  I  am  the  only 
man  in  town  that  knows  what  it  is  to  keep  a  wife  ac 
home. 

Mr.  Soft.  Brother,  do  not  upbraid  niewith  my 
wife's  going  abroad:  if  fi^ie  aoth,  it  is  in  the   bell; 

company.  And  for  virtue for  that,, Sir,  my  wife's 

name  is  Lucretia Lucretia  the  fecond;  and  I 

don't  c^uellion  but  flue's  as  chafte  as  the  firft  was. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Ay,  ay,  and  I  believe  fo  too. But 

don't  let  the  fqueamifnnefs  of  your  confcience  put 
a  ftop  to  my  fuccefs  :  And  let  m.e  tell  you,  if  you  arc: 
()oz  advantaged  by  the  ftratagem,  you  will  be  difad- 
vantaged  by  the  difcovervj  for  if  you  put  fuch  ^ 
8  lee  ret; 
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fecret  inro  vour  wife's  bororn.  let  me  tell  you,  you 
$.ie  not  Solomon  the  lecond. 

SCENE    VII. 

Mr.  WISDOM,    Mr  SOFTLY,    CONSTABLE, 
RxlKEL,  RISQUE,  CLERK,  SERVANTS. 

Servant.  Sir,  here  is  a  conllable  with  fome  pri-. 
foners. 

Mr.  Soft.  Bring  them  in.  Brother  Wifdom,  I 
will  itrerch  both  law  and  conrcience  as  wideaspoffible 
to  ferve  you. 

Const.  Come,  genilemien,  walk  in  and  take  your 
places. 

Mr.  Soft.  Are  thefe  the  two  fc-llows,  Mr.  Con- 
ftable,  that  you  found  Jail:  night  broke  into  Mr. 
Wifdom's  houfe  ? 

Const.  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  worfliip. 

RisQ^  We  are  the  two  rogues,  an't  pleafe  your 
worfliip. 

Mr.  WisD.  This  fellow  is  to  be  admitted  evidence 
againfl:  the  other. 

RiS(T.  Yes,  I  am  evidence  for  the  king. 

Mr.  Soft.  Where  is  my  clerk  ?  Mr,  Sneakfby, 
let  that  fellow  be  fworn. 

RisQ^  May  it  pleafe  your  worfhip,  I  have  a  fore 
of  fcruple  of  confcience^  I  have  been  told  that  you 
are  aprer  to. hire  rogues  to  fwear  againft  one  another, 
than  to  pay  them  for  it  when  they  have  done  it. 
Therefore,  fuppofing  it  to  be  all  the  fame  cafe  with 
your  worfliip,  I  fnould  be  glad  to  be  paid  before- 
Land. 

Mr.  Soft.  What  does  the  fimple  fellow  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wisd.  Perhaps  we  fliall  not  want  his  evi- 
dence ;  here  are  fome  papers  which  were  found  in  the 
other's  pocket.  I  have  open'd  one  of  them  only, 
which  I  find  to  contain  the  whole  method  of  their 
confpiracy. 

Mr.  Soft.  Mr.  Sneakfby,  read  thefe  papers. 

Sneaks,  [reads.l  ^  To  enfign  Rakel.  Parole 
S  Plunder.' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wisd.  Plunder's  the  word,  agad  ! 
Sneaks.  '  tor  the  guard  to-morrow,  enfign  RakeJ, 

*  two  ferjeants,  two  corporals,  one  drum,  and  fix  and 
«  thirty  men.' 

Mr.  Soft.  Why,  the  rogues  are  incorporated, 
they  are  regimented- we  (hall  fhortly  have  a  Hand- 
ing army  of  rogues  as  well  as  of  foldiers. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Six  and  thirty  rogues  about  the  town 
to-day  :  Mr.  Softly,  we  muil  look  to  our  houfes,  I 
expeiflto  hearof  feveral  fires  and  murders  before  night. 

Mr.  Soft.  Truly,  brother  Wifdom,  I  fear  it  will 
be  necefTary  to  keep  the  city  train'd-bands  continually 
under  arms. 

Mr.  Wisd.  They  won't  do,  Sir;  they  won't  do. 
Six  and  thirty  of  thefe  bloody  fellows  would  beat  them 
all. Sir,  fix  and  thirty  of  thefe  rogues  would  re- 
quire at  lead  one  hundred  of  the  foot-guards  to  cope 
with  them. 

Mr.  Soft.  Mr.  Sneakfby,  read  on,  we  fliall  make 
farther  difcoveries  I'll  engage. 

Sneaks.  Here's  a  woman's  hand,  may  it  pleafe 
your  worfliip. 

Mr.  Soft.  Read  it,  read  it,  there  are  womea 
robbers  as  well  as  men. 

Sneaks.  [}'eads.'\  *  Be  here  at  the  time  you  men- 

*  tion,  my  hufband  is  luckily  out  of'  the  way.    I  wilh 

*  your  happinefs  be,  as  you  fay,  entirely  in  the  power 
«  of  Elizabsth  Wisdom.* 

Mr.  Wisd.  What's  that?  Who's  that? 

Sneaks.  Elizabeth  Wifdom. 

Mr.  Wisd.  \_Snaiches  the  letter.l  By  all  the  plagues 
of  hell,  my  wife's  own  hand  too. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  always  thought  flie  would  be  difco- 
ver'd  one  time  or  other,  to  be  no  better  than  flie 
Ihould  be.  [Afide. 

Mr.  Wisd.  I  am  confounded,  amazed,  fpeechlefs. 

Mr.  Soft.  What's  the  matter,  brother  Wifdom  ? 
Sure  your  wife  doth  not  hold  correfpondence  with 
thefe  people  j  your  wife  1  that  durft  not  go  abroad 

for 
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for  fear  of  them ;  who  is  the  only  wife  in  town  that 
her  hufband  can  keep  at  home. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Blood  and  furies,  1  fliall  become  the 
jeftof  the  town. 

Sneai^s.  May  it  pleafe  your  worfhip,  here  is  one 
letter  more,  in  a  woman's  hand  too. 

Mr.  Soft.  The  fame  woman's  hand,  I  warrant 
you. 

Sneaks,  [reads.']  '  Sir,  your  late  behaviour  hath 
'  determ.in'd  me  never  to  lee  you  more :  if  you  get 
«  entrance  into  this  houfe  for  the  future,  it  will  not 
«  be  by  my  confent  3  for  I  defire  you  would  hence- 
'  forth  imagine  there  never  was  any  acquaintance  be- 
*  tween  you  and  Lucretia  Softly.' 

Mr.  Wisd.  Ha! 

Mr.  Soft.  Lucretia  Softly  ! Give  me  the  let- 
ter.— —Brother  Wifdom,  this  is  fome  counterfeit. 

Mr.  Wisd.  It  muft  be  fo.  Sure  it  cannot  come 
from  Lucretia  the  fecond ;  (lie  that  is  as  chafte  as 
the  firft  Lucretia  was.— — She  correfpond  with  fuch 
as  thefe,  who  never  goes  out  of  doors  but  to  the  belt 
company  in  town  1 

Mr.  Soft.  'Tis  impofTible  ! 

Mr.  Wisd.  You  may  think  {o  i  but  I  who  un- 
derftand  women  better,  will  not  be  fo  eafily  fatif- 

fy'd. I'll  go  fetch  my  wife  hither,  and  if  ihe  doth 

not  acquit  herfelf  in  the  plaineft  manner,  brother 
Softly,  you  Ihall  commit  her  and  her  rogues  too"e- 
ther. Ha  !  what  do  I  fee  ?  An  apparition  I 

SCENE    VIII. 

To  them,  Mrs.  WISDOM,  guarded. 

Mrs.  Wild.  Let  the  reft  of  my  guards  ftay  with- 
out  My  dear,  your  fervant. 

Mr.  Wisd.  This  muft  be  fome  delufion,  this  can't 
be  real. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  I  fee  you  are  furpriz'd  at  my  courage, 
my  dear;  but  don't  think  I  have  ventur'd  hither 
alone,  I  have  a  whole  regiment  of  guards  with  me. 

Mr. 
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Ml.  W^sD  You  have  a  whole  re^iiTsent  of  devils 
with  you,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

SCENE    IX. 
^0  ihemy  Mrs,  SOFTLY. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Joy  of  your  coming  abroad,  fifter 
Wifdom  !  I  flew  to  meet  you  the  moment  my  fer- 
vants  brought  me  the  agreeable  news  you  were  here. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  1  am  extremely  oblig'd  to  you.  Ma- 
dam i  but  I  wifli  this  furprik  may  have  no  ill  effedl  on 
poor  Mr.  Wil'dom  i  he  looks  as  it"  he  had  ieen  an  ap- 
parition. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Nay,  it  will  be  a  great  furprife  to  all 
your  acquaintance  j  you  miuft  have  made  an  hundred 
vifits  before  it  will  be  belicv'd. 

Mrs.  V'/jsd.  Oh  1  my  dear,  1  intend  to  make  al- 
moft  as  many  bL^i'orc  1  go  home  again. 

Mr.  Wii,D.  Plagues  and  furies! 

Mr.  SoFf.  1  fancy,  brother  Wifdom,  you  begin 
to  be  as  weary  of  the  letter- projedb  as  myielf. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Harkee,   you,    crocodile — ■. —  devil  ! 

come  here,  do  you  know  this  hand  }     [Softly  ^^wj 

Mrs.  Sofdy  her  letter  at  the  fame  time, 

M  R  s .  W I  s  D .  Ha!  [ :  tarts, 

Mr.  W.sd.  You  counterfeited  your  fear  bravely; 
you  were  much  terriry'd  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
enemy,  while  you  kept  a  private  corrcfpondence 
with  him. 

S  C  E  N  E  the  hjl, 

ro  the:::,  COMMON  S. 

Com.  So,  uncles,  I  fee  you  rake  turns  to  keep  the 
rendezvous.  Uucle  Wifdom,  I  hope  you  are  not 
angry  vv,:h  me  for  what  I  faid  lad  night.  When  a 
man  is  drunk,  you  know,  his  reafon  is  not  fober  j 
and  when  his  reafon  is  not  fober,  a  man  that  aits  ac- 
cording to  his  reafon  cannot  ad  foberly.     There's 

logick 
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Icgick  for  you,  uncle;  you  fee  I  have  not  forgotten 
all  my  univerfity  learning. 

Mr.  Vv^.sd.  I  fhali  take  another  opportunity,  Sir,, 
to  talk  with  you. 

Com.  Well,  auntWifdom,  I  hope  you  will  recon- 
cile my  uncle  to  me  j  I  fnould  have  waited  on  you 
lail  night,  according  to  your  invitation,  when  my 
uncle  was  abroad,  but  I  was  engag'd.  I  received 
your  letter  too.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Soft.  My  letter,  brjte  ! 

Com.  Yes,  Madam  ;  did  not  you  fend  me  a  letter 
laft  night  that  you  would  never  fee  my  face  again, 
defiring  me  to  forget  that  I  had  ever  any  acquaint- 
ance with  you  :  nay,  I  think  you  may  be  afham'd  to 
own  it;   here's  a  good-natur'd  woman  that  tries  to 

make  up  all  differences  betu-een  relations Ha  ! 

what  do  1  lee  !  captain  Rakel. 

Rak.  You  fee  a  man  who  is  juftly  punifh'd  by  the 
fhame  he  now  fuffereth  for  the  injury  he  hath  done 
you.  T  hofe  two  letters  you  mention,  I  took  lafl 
night  from  your  bureau,  which  you  accidentally  lefc 
open  :  and  fir'd  with  the  praifes  which  you  have  fo 
often  and  fo  juftly  beftow'd  on  this  lady,  I  took  that 
opportunity,  when  fhe  told  me  her  huiband  would 
be  abfent,  to  convey  myfelf  thro'  the  window  into 
the  clofet.  What  follow'd,  I  need  not  mention  any 
more  than  what  I  defign'd. 

Com.  Rob  my  bureau.  Sir  ! 

Rak.  Nay,  dear  Jack,  forgive  me;  thefe  ladies 
have  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  offended,  fince  the 
letters  being  found  in  my  pockets,  had  like  to  have 
caufed  Ibme  fufpicions  which  would  not  have  been 
to  their  advantage. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Excellent  creature! 

Rak.  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  pleafe  to  look  at 
theJe  letters,  you  will  find  they  are  not  direfted  to  me. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  They  have  no  direftion  at  all. 

Mr.  Soft.  I  told  you,  brother — my  wife  could 
not  be  guilty, 

Mr. 
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Mr.Wisd.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  find^  mine  is 
not — you  feCj  Madam,  what  your  difobedience  to  my 
orders  had  like  to  have  occaiion'd — How  often  have 
I  flriftly  commanded  you  never  to  write  to  that 
fellow  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.  His  carelefmefs  hath  cured  me  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Wisd.  And  fo.  Sir,  you  keep  company  with 
highwaymen,  do  you  ? 

Com.  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Mr.  Wisd.  Sir,  you  v/ill  know  when  your  ac- 
quaintance is  fent  to  Nev/gate. — Brother  Softly,  I 
defire  you  would  order  a  Mittimus  for  thefe  fellows 
inilantly. 

Com.   a  Mittimus !  for  v/hom  ? 

Mr.  Wisd,  For  thefe  honeft  gentlemen,  your  ac^ 
quaintance^  v/ho  were  broke  into  my  houfe. 

Com.  Do  you  know.  Sir,  that  this  gentleman  is 
an  officer  of  the  army  ? 

Mr.Wisd.  Sir,  it  is  equal  to  me  what  he  is.  If 
he  be  an  officer,  he  only  proves  that  a  rogue  may  be 
under  a  red  coat,  and  very  fhortly  you  will  prove 
that  a  rogue  may  be  under  a  black  one. 

Com.  Why,  Sir,  you  will  make  yourfelves  ridicu- 
lous, that  will  be  all  you  will  get  by  it.  I'll  be  the 
captain's  witnefs,  he  had  no  ill  defign  on  your  houfe. 

Mr.  Wisd.  And  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  will  be  his 
witneis  that  he  did  not  write  the  letter  threat'ning  to 
murder  my  wife. 

Mrs.  Soft.  That  I  will.  If  any  one  be  convided 
as  an  incendiary,  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  you 
two. — I  overheard  your  fine  plot. — Sifter  Wifdom, 
do  you  know  this  hand  ? — This  is  the  threat'ning 
letter.  [Sl'e'wifig  a  letter^ 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Sure  it  cannot  be  my  hufljand's. 

Mrs.  Soft.  As  furely  as  that  which  you  received 
was  written  by  mine. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Amazement !  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Soft.  Or:ly  a  new  way  to  keep  a  wife  at 
homci  which,  I  dare  fwear^  mine  heartily  repents  of. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Soft.  Ay,  that  I  do  indeed. 

Mrs.  Wjsd.  And  is  it  poffibJe  that  thefe  terrible 
threat'ning  letters  can  have  come  from  our  own  dear 
hufbands  ? 

Mrs.  Soft.  From  thole  very  hands  that  Ihould 
defend  us  againll  all  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Soft.  Come,  brother  "Wifdom, — I  fee 

■we  are  fairly  detected  ;  we  had  as  good  plead  guilty, 
and  fue  for  mercy.  I  affure  you,  my  dear,  I  fhall 
think  mivfelf  very  happy  it  you  will  return  to  your 
old  way  of  living,  and  go  abroad  jua;  as  you  did  be- 
fore this  happen'd. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Truly  1  believe  it  would  have  been 
foon  my  intereft  to  have  made  the  fame  bargain. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Lookee,  my  dear,  as  for  the  blunder- 
bufles,  I  agree  to  leave  them  at  home  :  but  I  am  re- 
folv'd  not  to  part  with  the  additional  footman  5  he 
mufl  rem.ain  as  a  fort  of  monument  of  m.y  viftory. 

Mr.  Soft.  Well,  brother  \¥ifdom,  whatfnaii  be 
done  with  the  prifoner  ?  This  fellow's  oath  will  have 
no  great  weight  in  a  court  of  jufiice. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Do  juft  what  you  v/ill  j  I  am  fo  glad 
and  forry,  pleas'd  and  difpleas'd,  that  I  am  almoft 
out  of  my  fenfes, 

Rak.  I  told  you  how  the  profecution  would  end. 
Upon  my  honour^  Sir,  I  had  no  defign  upon  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  you,  but  your  wife. 

Mr.  Wisd.  Your  very  humble  fervant.  Sir.  I 
do  believe  you  by  the  emptinefs  of  your  pockets  ^ 
but  this  gentleman  feem'd.to  have  fome  other  delign 
by  the  fuUnefs  of  his. 

Mr.  Soft.  With  v/hat  confcience,  firrab^  did  you 
prefume  to  take  a  faife  oath  ? 

RisQ^  With  the  fame,  Mr.  Juftice,  that  you  would 
have  received  it,  when  you  knew  it  to  be  falfe. 
Lookee,  gentlemen,  you  had  bed  hold  your  tongues, 
or  I  fnall  become  evidence  for  the  king  againft  you 
both.  As  for  m^y  mafter,  he,  I  hope,  v/ill  forgive 
me  j  for  I  only  intended  to  get  the  reward,  and  then 

I  would 
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I  would  have  fworn  all  back  again. — Sir,  if  your 
honour  doth  not  forgive  me,  I'll  confefs  that  I 
brought  you  the  letters  from  the  ladies,  and  fpoil 
all  yet. 

Rak.  By  your  annendment,  I  know  not  what  I 
may  be  brought  to  do till  I  get  you  to  the  re- 
giment. 

Com.  Well,  uncle  Wifdom,  you  are  not  angry, 
are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Wisd.   Let  me  intercede,  my  dear. 

Mr.  Wisd.  You  sre  always  interceding  for  him  5 
I  wifh  his  own  good  behaviour  vvould.  1  think,  for 
the  fake  of  religion,  1  will  buy  him  what  he  defires,  a 
commifiion  in  the  armyj  and  then  the  Iboner  he  is 
knock'd  on  the  head  the  better. 

Rak.  Well,  brother,  if  thou  dofl  come  among 
us,  it  may  be  fome  time  or  orher  in  my  power  to 
make  thee  reparation. — But  to  you.  Madam,  I  never 
fhall  be  able  to  give  any  farisfattion  for  my  bold  de- 
fign  againll  your  virtue. 

Mrs.  Wisd.  Unlefs  by  defifting  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Soft.  Be  afllir'd  if  my  lifter  forgives  you 
the  injury  you  intended  her,  I  never  will. 

Mr.  Soft.  Come,  come,  my  dear,  you  mufb  be 
of  a  more  forgiving  temper ;  and  fince  matters  are 
like  to  be  amicably  adjulted,  you  fnall  entertain  the 
company  at  breakfad,  and  we  will  laugh  away  the 
frolic  k. 

Rak.  Pray,  ladies,  let  me  give  you  this  advice  : 
If  you  ever  lliould  write  a  love-letter,  never  fign  your 
name  to  it. — And,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  prevent 

it think  not  by  any  force  or  finiil:er  ftratagem  to 

imprifon  your  wives.  The  laws  of  England  are  too 
generous  to  permit  the  one,  and  the  ladies  are  gene- 
rally too  cunning  to  be  outwitted  by  the  other. • 

But  let  this  be  your  maxim, 

Thofe  wives  for  pleafures  very  feldom  roam, 
Whofe  hufbandi.  bring  fubftantial  pleafures  home. 
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Vol.  II.  E 


INTRODUCTION. 


SCRIBLERUS,    PLAYER. 

Player. 

Very  much  approve  the  alteration  of  your  title 
from  the  Welch  to  the  Grubftreet  Opera. 

ScRiB.  I  hope.  Sir,  it  will  recommend  me  to 
that  learned  fociety  :  for  they  like  nothing  but  what 
is  moft  indifputably  their  own. 

Play.  I  allure  you,  it  recommends  you  to  me, 
and  will,  I  hope,  to  the  town. 

ScRiB.  It  would  be  impolicick  in  you,  who  are  a 
young  beginner,  to  oppofe  that  fociety,  which  the 
eftablifhed  theatres  fo  profefiedly  favour:  befides, 
you  fee  the  town  are  ever  on  its  fide:  for  I  would 
not  have  you  think.  Sir,  all  the  members  of  that 
auguft  body  confined  to  the  ftreec  they  take  their 
name  from  ;  no,  no,  the  rules  of  Grubftreet  are  as 
extenfive  as  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench.  We  have 
them  of  all  orders  and  degrees  -,  and  it  is  no  more  a 
v/onder  to  fee  our  members  in  ribbands,  than  to  fee 
them  in  rags. 

Play.  May  the  whole  fociety  unite  in  your  fa- 
vour 1 

ScRiB.  Nay,  Sir,  I  think  no  man  can  fet  out  with 
o-reater  aifurance    of  fuccefs.  —  It  was  the   favour 

o 

which  the  town  hath  already  Ihewn  to  the  Welch 
Opera,  which  gave  birth  to  this,  wherein  I  have  kept 
only  what  they  p.irticularly  approved  in  the  former. 

You  will  find  feveral  additions  to  the  firft:  afl, 

and  the  fecond  and  third,  except  in  one  fcene,  incirely 
new. 

Play.  You  have  made  additions,  indeed,  to  the 
altercative  or  fcolding  fcenes,  as  you  are  pleafed  to 
call  them. 

E    2  ScRIB, 
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ScRiB.  Oh  !  Sir  !  they  cannot  be  heighten'd  ;  too 
much  altercation  is  the  particular  property  of  Grub- 
ftreet :  with  what  fpirit  do  Robin  and  Will  rap  cut 
the  lie  at  one  another  for  half  a  page  together-^ You 
lie,  and  you  lie— Ah  1  ah  !  the  whole  wir  of  Grub- 
Itreet  confifts  in  thefe  two  little  words — you  lie. 

Play,  That  is  etleemed  fo  unanfwerable  a  repar- 
tee, that  it  is,  among  gentlemen,  generally  the  lail 
word  that  is  fpoken. 

ScRiB.  Ay,  Sir,  and  it  is  the  firft  and  lad  among 

ours. 1  believe  I  am  the  fiiil:  that  hath  attempted 

to  introduce  this  fort  of  v/it  upon  the  ftage  ;  but  it 
hath  flouiifned  among  our  political  Members  a  long 
v/hile.  Nay,  in  Ihort,  it  is  the  only  wit  that  fiouriilies 
among  them. 

Play.  And  you  may  get  as  much  by  it  as  they 

do. But  pray,  Sir,  what  is  the  plot  or  defign  of 

this  Opera?  For  I  could  not  well  difcover  at  the  re- 
hearfals. 

ScRiB.  As  for  plot.  Sir 1  had  writ  an  admi- 
rable one;  but  havin$j  obferved  that  the  plot  of  our 
Englifh  Operas  have  had  no  good  effed  on  our  au- 
diences— fo  I  have  e'en  left  it  out — For  the  defign, 

it  is  deep — very  deep, This  Opera  was  writ. 

Sir,  with  a  defign  to  inftruLl  the  world  in  cecondmy, 
— It  is  a  fort  of  family  Opera.  The  hufband's  vade- 
mecum  j  and  is  very  neceiTary  for  all  married  men 

to  have   in  their  houfes. So   if  you   pleafe  I 

will  communicate  a  word  or  two  of  my  defign  to  the 
audience,  while  you  prepare  matters  behind  the 
fcents. 

Play.  I  Ihall  expefl  you  there,  Sir, 

The  author  does,  in  humble  fcenes,  produce 
Examples  futed  to  your  private  ufe. 
Teachers  each  man  to  regulate  his  life, 
To  govern  well  his  lervants  and  his  wife. 

Teaches 
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Teaches  that  fervants  well  their  maflers  choufe  ; 

That  wives  will  ridethcirlui/bandsroiindthe  houfe. 

Teaches  that  jealoufy  does  oft  arife, 

Becaufe  men's  fenfe  is  dimmer  than  their  eyes. 

Teaches  young  gentlemen  do  oft  purfue 

More  women  than  they  well  know  how  to — woo; 

Teaches  that  parfbns  teach  us  the  right  way. 

And  when  we  err  we  mind  not  what  they  fay. 

Teaches  that  pious  women  often  groan. 

For  fake  oftlieir  religion — when  they've  none; 

Teaches  that  virtue  i.-,  the  maid's  bed  flore: 

Teaches  all  thefe,  and  teaches  nothing  more. 


E3 


Dramatis  Perfonse. 


M   E   N. 


Sir  Owen  Apshinken^  a  7 

gentleman  of  Walcsj,  in  >  Mr.  Furnival» 

love  with  tobacco,        J 
Mafter   Owen    Apshin-I 

KE^ ,    his  Ton,  in  love  i  Mr.  Stopler. 

with  womankind,  J 

Mr.ApsHONEs,hisrenanr,    Mr.  Wathan, 

PuzzLETExr,    his   chap-  ] 

lain,  in  love  with  wo-  /  ^^^   ^ 

'        ,  1-1       Mr.  Reynolds* 


men,   tobacco,   drink, 
and  backgammon. 


RoB«  his  butler,  in  love  7  j^^_  Mullart. 

With  bweetilia,  i 

"William,  his  coachman,  l 

enemyto Robin,  inlove  j.  Mr.  Jones, 

with  Sufan,  J 

John,  his  groom,  in  love  i  ^^^  j^^^.^^ 

with  Margery,  3 

Thomas,  the  gardener,       Mr.  Hicks* 


W  O  M  E  N. 

MrS.FuRNlVAL, 


Lady  Apshinken, wife  to 

SirOwENjagreathoufe-  I 

wife,  governante  to  her  | 

hufband,  a  zralous  ad-  1 

vocate  for  the  church, 
MollyApshoni  s,daugh-l 

ter  to  Mr.  Aplhones,  a  ^  Mifa  Patty  Vaughan, 

woman  of  firict  virtue,  J 
Sweetissa,    wait-    "Women 

ing -woman,  jof  Uriel 
Susan,  cook,-  i  virtue, 
Margery,  houfe-  \  in  love  ] 

maid,  "^   with      *^John.    -  Mrs.  Lacy 

SCENE,   Wales,  North  or  South. 


Robin,    Mrs.NoKES, 

Mrs.  MuL- 
lart. 


Will. 
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ACT     I.     SCENE     I. 

SCENE,   Sir  OwEu   A  p  s  h  i  n  k  e  nV   Houfe, 
Table  and  Chairs, 

^ir  OWEN  APSHINKEN   and  PUZZLE- 
TEXT,  fmoking. 

Sir  Owen. 

COME,  Mr.  Puzzletexr,  it  is  your  glafs. — < 
Lee  us  make  an  end  of  our  breakfaft  before 
Madam  is  up. — Oh  Puzzletext !  what  a  fine 
thing  it  is  for  a  man  of  my  eftate  to  ftand  in  fear  of 
his  wife,  that  I  dare  not  get  drunk  fo  much  as— 
once  a  day,  without  being  called  to  an  account  for  it. 
Puz.  Petticoar.governmenc  is  a  very  lamentable 
thing  indeed. — But  it  is  the  face  of  many  an  honeft 
gentleman. 

A  I  R    L 

"What  a  wretched  life 

Leads  a  man  a  tyrant  wife. 
While  for  each  fmall  fault  he's  corredled; 

One  bottle  makt-s  a  fot. 

One  girl  is  ne'er  forgot. 
And  duty  is  always  neglcded, 

E  4  But 
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Btit  tho*  nothing  can  be  worfe 

Than  chis  fell  domeftic  cuiTe, 
Some  comfort  this  may  do  you. 

So  vaft  are  the  her.-peck'd  bands. 

That  earh  neighbour  may  Jhake  hands. 
With  my  humble  fervice  to  you. 

Sir  Owen.  Oh,  Puzzletext !  if  I  could  but  enjoy 
my  pipe  undifturb'd,  how  happy  fhould  I  be!  for  I 
never  yet  could  tafte  any  pleafure,  but  in  tobacco. 

Puz.  Tobacco  is  a  vc^ry  good  thing,  indeed,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  taking  it  abundantly. 

S  C  E  N  E    11. 

Sir   OWEN    APSHINKEN,    Lady    AP- 
SHINKEN,    PUZZLETEXT. 

Lady  Ap.  At  your  morning-draught.  Sir  Owen, 
I  find,  according  to  cuftom  ;  but  I  fliall  not  trouble 
myfelf  with  fuch  a  drone  as  you  are.  Methinks  you, 
Mr.  Puzzletext,  fliould  not  encourage  drunkennefs. 

Puz.  I  afk  your  ladyfhip's  pardon  j  I  profefs  I 
have  fcarce  drank  your  health  this  morning — and 
wine,  while  it  contributeth  only  to  the  chearing  of 
the  fpirits,  is  not  forbidden  us.- — I  am  an  enemy 
to  excefs — but  as  far  as  the  fecond  bottle,  nay,  to 
fo[ne  conftitutions,  a  third,  is,  no  doubt,  allowable 
— and  I  do  remember  to  have  preached  with  much 
perfpiculty  even  after  a  fourth. 

Lady  Ap.  Oh  intolerable  !  do  you  call  four  bot- 
tles no  excefs  ? 

Puz.  To  fome  it  may,  to  others  it  may  not. • 

Excefs  dependeth  not  on  the  quantity  that  is  drank^ 
but  on  the  quality  of  him  who  drinketh. 

Lady  Ap.  I  do  not  underftand  this  fophiflry— • 
tho'  1  think  I  have  fome  P^ill  in  divinity. — 

Puz.  Gil,  Madann  !  no  one  more. — Your  lady- 
(ifip  is  the  honour  of  your  fex  in  that  ftudy,  and 

may 
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may  properly  be  termed  '  The  great  Wellh  lamp  of* 
divinity.' 

Lady  Ap.  I  have  always  had  an  inclination  to 

maintain  religion  in  the  parifli and  fome  other 

time  Tnall  be  glad  to  difpute  with  you  concerning  ex- 
cefs — but  at  prefent  I  mufl:  impart  fomething  to  you 
concerning  my  fon,  whom  I  have  obferved  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  maids 

Puz.  Which  of  the  maids.  Madam  ? — Not  one  of 
my  miftrefles,  I  hope.  \_4ftde. 

Lady  Ap.  Truly,  with  all  of  them — and  unlefs 
we  prevent  it,  I  am  afraid  v/e  fnall  hear  of  a  mar- 
riage not  much  to  our  liking- and  you  know,  Mr. 

Puzzletext,  how  hard  a  thing  it  v/ould  be  for  us, 
who  have  but  one  child,  to  have  him  throw  himfelf 
away. 

Puz.  What  methods  fliall  we  take  in  order 
thereto  ? 

Lady  Ap.  I  know  but  one — we  muft  prevent  his 
marrying  them,  by  marrying  them  to  others — we 
have  as  many  men  as  maids  j  now  I  rely  on  you  to 
match  them  up  to  one  another; — for  whilfl  there  is 
one  unmarried  wench  in  the  houfe,  I  fhall  think  him 
in  danger. — Oh,  Mr.  Puzzletext !  the  boy  takes 
after  his  father,  not  me — his  head  is  full  of  nothing 
but  love  J  for  whatever  Nature  hath  done  for  him 
in  another  way,  fhe  hath  left  his  head  unfurnifh'd. 

Puz.  Love,  in  a  young  mind,  is  powerful  indeed. 

AIR    n.     Lads  of  Dunce. 

If  love  gets  into  a  foldler's  heart. 
He  puts  off  his  helmet,  his  bow  and  his  dart, 
Achilles,  charm'd  v/ith  a  nymph's  fair  eye, 
A  diftaff  took,  and  his  arms  laid  by. 
The  gay  Gods  of  old  their  heav'n  wou'd  quit. 
And  leave  their  ambrofia  for  a  mortal  tit-bit; 
The  firfl  of  that  tribe,  that  whore-mafter  Jove, 
Prefer'd  to  all  heav'ns,  the  heaven  oi  love. 

4  Lady 
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Lady  Ap.  I  think  yen  have  already  aiked  theril 
ail  in  the  church,  fo  that  you  have  only  to  h  iften  the 

match this  I  afTure  you,  I  fliall  not  forgt- 1  the 

favour.  I  am  now  going  to  take  a  fhort  airing  in 
the  Park,  in  my  own  chaife,  and  would  have  you 
remember  we  have  no  time  to  lofe. 

Puz.  Well,  Sir,  you  heard  what  my  lady  fays— 
what  Ihal)  I  do  ? 

Sir  Owen.  E'en  what  fhe  commands. — If  (he  in- 
terferes roc  with  my  pipe,  I  am  refolv'd  not  to  in- 
terfere v/ith  her  family. Lcc  her  govern,  while  I 

fmoke. 

Puz.  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Owen  is  a  thorough 
epicurean  philofopher.  I  muft  now  feek  the  young 
'fquire,  who  is  a  philofopher  of  another  kind. 

SCENE     III. 

OWEN  folus.     \_mtb  two  letters."] 

This  is  the  day  wherein  Robin  and  Swcetifla  pro- 
pofe  to  be  married,  which  unlcfs  I  can  prevent,  1  lofe 
all  my  hopes  of  her  i  for  when  once  a  woman  knows 

what's  what,  (he  knows  too  inuch  for  me. Sure 

never  man  was  fo  put  to  it  in  his  amours — for  I  do 
not  care  to  venture  on  a  woman  after  another,  nor 
does  any  woman  care  for  me  tvv'ice. 

AIR   III.    Let  the  drawer  bring  clean  glalTes. 

How  curft  the  puny  lover  1 

How  exquifite  the  pain. 
When  love  is  fumbled  over. 

To  view  the  fair's  difJam  1 
But  Oh  !  how  vail  the  bkifing  ! 

Whom  to  her  bofom  preiTing, 
She  whifpcrs,  \vh\W.  careiTing, 

Oh !  when  fnall  we  again  ? 

Here 
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Here  are  two  letters,  which  I  have  forged;  one  as 
from  Sufan  to  Robin,  the  other  from  William  to 
SweetifTa :  thefe  muft  be  dropt  where  they  may  be 
found  by  the  improper  parties,  and  will  create  a  jea- 
loufy,  whereof  I  may  reap  the  fruit,  and  SwectilTa's 
maidenhead  may  be  yet  my  own, 

SCENE     IV. 
PUZZLETEXT  and  OWEN. 

Puz.  Mr.  Owen  !  I  have  been  fearching  for  you. 
I  am  come,  child,  to  give  you  fome  good  intirucftions. 
— I  am  forry  to  hear  you  have  an  intention  to  dif- 
grace  your  family,  by  a  m»arriage  inferior  to  your 
birth. 

Owen.  Do  not  trouble  your  head  with  my  mar- 
riage, good  Mr.  Parfon. — When  I  marry,  'twill  be 
to  pleafe  myfelf,  not  you. 

Puz,  But  let  it  not  be  fuch  a  marriage  as  may 
refle6l  upon  your  underflanding. — Confider^  Sir, — 
confider  who  you  arc, 

AIR    IV.     March  in  Scipia. 

Think,  mighty  Sir,  ere  you  are  undone. 
Think  who  you  are,  Ap{hinken''s  only  fon; 
At  Oxford  you  have  been,  at  London  eke  alfo  5 
You're  almoft  half  a  man,  and  more  than  half  a  beau: 
Oh  do  not  then  difgrace  the  great  actions  of  your  life  I 
Nor  let  Apfninken's  fon  be  buried  in  his  wife. 

Puz,  You  mud  govern  your  paHions,  mafler 
Owen. 

Owen.  You  may  preach,  Mr.  Parfon,  but  I  fliall 
very  little  regard  you.  There  is  nothing  fo  ridicu- 
lous as  to  hear  an  old  fellow  railing  at  love. 

Puz.  It  is  like  a  young  fellow's  railing  at  age.— 

Owen.  Or  a  courtier  out  of  place  at  coux-t. 

7  AIR 
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AIR    V.     Sir  Thomas  I  cannot. 

The  v.'orn-out  rake  at  pleafure  rails, 

And  cries,  'Tis  all  idle  and  fleeting; 
At  court,  the  man  whofe  int'relt  fails. 
Cries,  All  is  corruption  and  cheating  : 
But  would  you  know 
Whence  both  thcfe  flow  ? 
The*  fo  much  they  pretend  to  abhor  'em. 
That  rails  at  court. 
This  at  love's  fport, 
Becaufe  they  are  neither  fit  for  'em, 
fit  for  'em, 
Becaufe  they  are  neither  fit  for  'em. 

Owen.  Befides,  doftor,  I  fancy  you  have  not  al* 
ways  govern'd  your  own  palTions,  tho'  you  are  fo  fond 
of  corre6ling  others  :  as  a  poet  burlefques  the  non- 
ienfe  of  others,  while  he  writes  greater  nonfenfe  him- 
lelf— 

Puz.  Or  as  a  prude  corrects  the  vices  of  others, 
•while  fhe  is  more  vicious  herfelf. 

Owen.  Or  as  a  parfon  preaches  againfl  drinking, 
and  then  goes  to  the  alehoufe. 

Puz.  Very  true — if  you  mean  a  prefbyterian  parfon, 

AIR    VI.     One  evening  having  loft  my  way, 

'Ivc  heard  a  noncon  parfon  preach 
'Gainfl:  whoring,  withjufi;  difdain  j 

Whilfl  he  himfclf  to  be  naught  did  teach 
Of  females  as  large  a  train 

As  ftars  in  the  fky,  or  lamps  in  the  flreet. 

Or  beauties  in  the  Mall  we  meet. 
Or  as — or  as — or  as. 
Or  as  the  whores  in  Drury-lane. 

Owen.   Thy  fimilles  are  all  froth,  like  bottled 

ale and  it  is  as  difHcult  to  get  thee  out  of  a  fimile, 

as  out  of  an  alehoufe, 

AIR 
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pper. 


A  I  R     VII.      Dutch  flii 

Puz.     The  gaudy  fun  adorning 

With  brighteil  rays  the  morning, 
the  morn.ng. 
Shines  o'er  the  eaftern  hill 5 
And  I  will  go  a  fporting, 
Owen.      And  I  will  go  a  courting, 
a  courting. 
There  lies  my  pleafure  (lill. 
Puz,         In  galfar  Woodford's  ground, 
A  brufning  hare  is  found, 
A  courfe  which  even  kin^rs  themfelves  mio;ht 
lee; 
Owen,      And  in  another  place 

There  lies  a  brufhing  lafs. 
Which  wi^l  give  one  ten  times  more  fport 
than  file. 

Second  Part, 

Puz.     What  pleafure  to  fee,  while  the  greyhounds 
are  running, 
Poor  pufs's  cunning,  and  (hifcing,  and  fliun- 

ning  1 
To  fee  with  what  art  fhe  plays  ftill  her  part. 
And  leaves  her  purfuers  afar  : 
Firft  this  way,  then  that; 
Firft  a  ftretch,  and  then  fquat. 
Till  quite  out  of  breath. 
She  yields  her  to  death. 
What  joy  with  the  fportman's  compare  ? 
Owen.      Howfweet  to  behold  the  foft  blooming  lafs, 
Y/ith  bluiliing  faccj  clafp'd  clofe  in  embrace! 
To  feel  her  breaUs  rife,  fee  joy  till  her  eyes. 
And  glut  on  her  heav'n  of  charms  I 
While  fighing  and  whining. 
And  tv/ifting  and  twining. 

With 
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With  kiffing  and  prefilng. 
And  fond'i'ri;  careiTmg, 
With  raptures  fhe  dies  in  your  arms. 

SWEETISSA  iim  MARGERY. 

Sweet.  If  ever  you  had  known  what  It  was  to 
love,  Margery,  you  would  not  have  wonder'd  how 
I  couid  prefer  a  man  to  his  mailer. 

Marg.  I  lliould  not  have  wonder'd  indeed,  if 
our  young  fquire  had  been  like  moft  young  country 
fquires — But  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  Sweerifla. 

Sweet.  From  iuch  fine  gentlemen^  may  my  ftars 
deliver  me,  Margery. 

Marg.  What,  I  luppofe  you  are  afraid  of  being 
made  jealous,  by  his  running  after  other  women. 

Sweet.  Plhaw  I  I  fhould  not  think  him  worth 
being  jealous  of~he  runs  after  every  woman  he  fees; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  fcarce  knows  whac  a  woman  is. — 
Either  he  has  more  affeclacion  than  defire,  or  more 
defire  than  capaciry.  O  Margery,  when  I  was  in 
London  with  Madam,  I  have  i'<ien  feveral  fuch  fparks 
as  thefe  j  fome  of  them  would  attempt  making  love 

too Nay,  I  have  had  fuch  lovers  ! — But  I  could, 

never  find  one  of  them  that  would  (land  it  out. 

A  1  R    VIII.     BefTy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

In  long  pig-tails  and  Ihining  lace, 

Our  beaux  fet  out  a-wooingj 
Ye  widows,  never  (hew  them  grace. 

But  laugh  at  their  purfuing. 
But  let  the  daw,  that  fhines  fo  bright,. 

Of  borrovv'd  plumes  bereft  be, 
Alas  !  poor  dame,   how  naked  the  fight ! 

You'll  find  there's  nothing  left  ye. 

Oh  Margery  !  there  is  more  in  Robin's  little  finger, 
than  in  a  beau's  whole  body. 

Marg. 
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Marc.  Yes,  and  more  roguery  in  him  th.in — 
SwLEF.  I  know  you   are   prejudiced  againft  him 
from  vvhac  William  lays  j   but  be  alFur'd  than  is  all 
malice  i   he  is  defirous  of  getting  his  place. 

Makg.  I  rather  think  that  a  prejudice  of  youry 
againll  William. 

Sweet.  O  Margery,  Margery  !  an  upper  fervant's 
honefty  is  ne"er  fo  confpicuous,  as  when  he  is  abufed 
by  the  under^fervants. — They  mud  rail  at  fome  onej 
and  if  they  abufe  him,  he  preferves  his  mafier  and 
miftrels  from  abufe, 

Marg.  Well,  I  would  not  have  fuch  a  fweetheart. 

Sweet.  Puh  !  if  all  you  fay  v.'ere  true,  what  is  ic 

to  me  ?  If  women  were  to  confider  the  roguery  of 

their  lovers,    we  fhould  have  even   fewer  matches 

among  people  of  quality  than  we  have. 

AIR    IX.      Mad  Moll. 

Why  fhould  not  I  love  Robin  ? 

And  why  fhould  not  Bob  love  me  ? 
While  ev'ry  one  elfe  he  is  fobbing. 

He  ftill  may  be  honeft  to  me. 
For  tho'  his  mafter  he  cheats. 

His  miftrefs  fliares  what  he  gains; 
And  whiift  I  am  tafting  the  fweers. 

The  devil  take  her  who  complains. 
Marg.  But  fhould  he  be  taken  indeed  ; 

Ah  !    think  what  a  fhame  it  would  be 
To  have  your  love  dragg'd  out  of  bed. 

And  thence  in  a  cart  to  the  tree. 
Sweet.  Let  halters  tie  up  the  poor  cheat, 

W^ho  only  deferves  to  be  bang'd ; 
The  wit  who  can  get  an  eftare, 

Hath  ftill  too  m.uch  v^it  to  be  hang'd. 

But  I  don't  fpeak  this  on  Robin's  account;  for  if  all 
my  mafter's  anceftors  had  met  with  as  good  fervants 
as  Robin,  he  had  enjoyed  a  better  cilate  than  he 
tiuh  now. 

S  C  E  N  E 
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SCENE     VI. 
ROBIN   and   SWEETISSA. 

AIR    X.     Mafquerade  minuet. 

Rob.  Oh  my  Svveetiffa ! 

Give  me  a  kifs-a. 
Oh  what  a  blifs-a 
To  behold  your  charms  ! 
My  eyes  with  gazing 
Are  fet  a  blazing. 
Sv/EET.         Come  then  and  quench  them  within  my 
arms. 

Rob.  Oh  my  Sweetifia  I  thou  art  flraigliter  than 
the  ftraighteft  tree — fvveeter  than  the  fweeteft  flower 
— thy  hand  is  white  as  milk,  and  as  warm  ;  thy 
bread  is  as  white  as  fnow,  and  as  cold. — Thou  art, 
to  fum  thee  up  at  once,  an  olio  of  perfeclions  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  garden  of  blifs  which  my  foul  de- 
lights to  walk  in. — Oh  !  I  will  take  fuch  ftrides 
about  thy  form,  fuch  vaft,  fuch  mighty  ftrides 

Sweet.  Oh  Robin  1  it  is  as  impoflible  to  tell  thee 
how  much  1  love  thee,  as  it  is  to  tell — how  much 
water  there  is  in  the  fea. 

Rob.  My  dear  Sweetififa !  had  I  the  learning  of 
the  author  of  that  opera-book  in  the  parlour-win- 
dow, I  could  not  make  a  fimile  to  my  love. 

Sweet.  Be  alTur'd  there  Ihall  be  no  love  loft  be- 
tween us, 

AIR  XI.    Young  Damon  once  the  happieft  fwain. 

When  mutual  pafllon  hath  poflefs'd. 
With  equal  flame,  each  amorous  breaft. 

How  fweet's  the  rapt'rous  kifs  ? 
While  each  with  foft  contention  ftrive. 
Which  higheft  ecftafies  ftiall  give. 

Or  be  more  mad  with  blifs  ? 

Rob, 
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Rob.  Oh  my  Sweetil'la  !  how  iinpatient  am  I  till 
the  parfon  hath  ilitch'd  us  together;  then,  my  dear, 
nothing  but  the  fcilFars  of  the  fates  fhould  ever  cue 
Us  afunder. 

Sweet.  How  charming  is  thy  voice  1  fweeter  than 
bagpipes  to  my  ear :  I  could  lillen  ever. 

Rob.  And  I  could  view  thee  ever  :  thy  face  is 
brighter  than  the  brighteft  filver.  Oh  could  I  rub 
my  filver  to  be  as  bright  as  thy  dear  face,  I  were  a 
butler  indeed  ! 

Sweet.  Oh  Robin  !  there  is  no  rubbing  on  my 
face  J  the  colour  which  I  have,  nature,  not  art,  hath 
given  ;  for  on  my  honour,  during  the  whole  time  I 
have  lived  v/ith  my  miltrefs,  out  of  all  the  pots  of 
paint  which  I  have  plaifler'd  on  her  face^  I  never 
ftole  a  bit  to  pi  aider  on  my  own. 

Rob.  Adieu  my  dear,  I  mufl:  go  whet  my  knives; 
by  that  time  the  parfon  will  be  return'd  from  cour- 
fing,  and  we  will  be  married  this  morning. — Oh 
Sweetiffa  !  it  is  eafier  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
bottomlefs  fea,  than  my  love. 

Sweet.  Or  to  fathom  the  depth  of  a  woman's 
bottomlefs  confcience,  than  to  tell  thee  mine. 

Ros.  Mine  is  as  deep  as  the  knowledge  of  phy- 
ficians. 

Sweet.  Mine  as  the  projecfls  of  ftatefmen. 

Rob.  Mine  as  the  virtue  of  whores. 

Sweet.  Mine  as  the  honefty  of  lawyers. 

Rob.  Mine  as  the  piety  of  priefts. 

Sweet.  Mine  as — I  know  not  what. 

Rob.  Mine  as — as — as — I'gad  I  don't  know  what. 

AIR  XII.     All  in  the  Downs. 

Would  you  my  love  in  words  difplay, 
A  language  muft  be  coin'd  to  tell  i 

No  word  for  fuch  a  palfion's  made. 
For  no  one  ever  lov'd  fo  well. 

Vol.  II,  F  Nothing. 
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Nothing,  Oh  !   nothing's  like  my  love  for  you. 
And  fo  my  deareft,  and  fo  my  deareft,  and  my 
dear,  adieu. 

SCENE    VII. 
SWEETISSA   and  MARGERY. 

Sweet.  Oh  my  Margery  !  if  this  fit  of  love  con- 
tinues, how  happy  fhall  I  be  ? 

Marg.  Ay,  it  will  continue  the  ufual  time,  I  war- 
rant you,  during  the  honey-moon. 

Sweet.  Call  it  the  honey-year,  the  honey-age. 
Oh  Margery  !  fure  never  woman  lov'd  as  I  do  !— 
tho'  I  am  to  be  married  this  morning,  ftill  it  feems 
long  to  me.  To  a  mind  in  love,  fure  an  hour  be- 
fore marriage  feems  a  month. 

Marg.  Ay,  my  dear,  and  many  an  hour  after 
marriage  feems  a  twelvemonth  j  it  is  the  only  thing 
wherein  the  two  Hates  agree  ;  for  we  generally  wifli 
ourfelvcs  into  it,  and  wifh  ourfelves  out  of  it. 

Sweet.  And  then  into  it  again;  which  makes 
one  poet  fay,  love  is  like  the  wind. 

Marg.  Another,  that  it  is  like  the  fea. 

Sweet.  A  third,  a  weather-cock. 

Marg.  A  fourth,  a  Jack  with  a  lanthorn. 

Sweet.  In  lliorr,  it  is  like  every  thing. 

Marg,  And  like  nothing  at  all. 

AIR   XIII.     Ye  nymphs  and  fylvan  gods. 

How  odd  a  thing  is  love. 

Which  the  poets  fain  would  prov^ 

To  be  this  and  that. 

And  the  Lord  knows  what. 
Like  all  things  below  and  above. 

But  believe  a  maid, 

Skiil'd  enough  in  the  trade 
Its  myfteries  to  explain  j 

'Tis 
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'Tis  a  gentle  dart, 
That  tickles  the  heart, 
And  tho'  it  gives  us  fmarr. 
Does  joys  impart, 
Which  largely  requite  all  the  pain. 

Marg.  Oh,  my  dear  !  whilfl:  you  have  been  fing- 
ing,  fee  what  I  have  tiifcovered  ! 

Sweet.  It  is  a  vvoinan's  hand,  and  not  my  own. 
IRetids.']  Oh  my  Margery!  now  I  am  undone  in- 
deed.—  Robin  is  falfe^  he  has  lain  with,  and  left  our 
Sufan. 

Marg.  How  ! 

Sweet.  This  letter  comes  from  her,  to  upbraid 
him  with  it. 

Marg.  Then  you  have  reafon  to  thank  fate  for 

this  timely  difcovery. What  would  it  avail  you 

to  have  found  it  out  when  you  were  married  to  him  ? 
— When  you  had  been  his  wife,  what  would  it  have 
profited  you  to  have  knov/n  he  had  another? 

Sweet.  True,  true,  Margery  i  when  once  a  woman 
is  married,  'tis  too  late  to  difcover  faults. 

AIR    XIV.     Redhoufe. 

Ye  virgins  who  would  marry. 
Ere  you  choofe,  be  wary. 
If  you'd  not  mifcarry. 
Be  inclin'd  to  doubting  : 
Examine  well  your  lover. 
His  vices  to  difcover. 
With  caution  con  him  over. 
And  turn  quite  infide  out  him  ; 

But  wedding  pad. 

The  (locking  cafl:. 

The  guefts  all  gone. 

The  curtain  drawn. 

Be  henceforth  blind. 

Be  very  kind. 
And  find  no  faults  about  him. 

F    2  SW£ST, 
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Sweet.  OIi  Margery !  I  am  refolv'd  never  to  fee 
Robin  more. 

Mapg.  Keep  that  refolution,  and  you  will  be 
happy. 

SCENE     VIII. 

ROBIN. 

How  truly  does  the  book  fay — hours  to  men  in 
Jove  are  like  years.  Oh  for  a  Ihovver  of  rain  to  fend 
the  parfon  home  from  courfing,  before  the  canonical 
houry  are  over! — Hal  v/hat  paper  is  this? — The 
hand  or  our  William  is  on  the  fuperfcription. 

"To  Mrs,  SWEETISSA. 

"  Madam, 

«'  Hoping  that  you  are  not  quite  de-t-e-r-ter-m-i- 
"  n-e-cdj  determined  to  marry  our  Robin,  this  comes 
*'  for  to  iet  you  know" — [I'll  read  no  more  :  can 
there  be  fuch  falfehood  in  mankind  ? — I  find  footmen 
are  as  great  rogues  as  their  mailers  j  and  henceforth 
I'll  look  for  no  more  honefty  under  a  livery,  than  an 
embroider'd  coat — but  let  me  fee  again!] — "  to  let 
**  you  know  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my  promife  to  you." 

Ha !  fne  too  is  guilty. — Chambermaids  are  as  bad 
as  their  ladies,  and  the  whole  world  is  one  ncft  of 
rogues. 

AIR  XV.     Black  joke. 

The  more  we  know  of  human  kind. 
The  more  deceits  and  tricks  we  find 

In  every  land  as  well  as  Wales ; 
For  would  you  fee  no  roguery  thrive. 
Upon  the  mountains  you  miuft  live. 

For  rogues  abound  in  all  the  vales. 

The 
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The  mafter  and  the  man  will  nick. 
The  miilrefs  and  the  maid  will  trick; 

For  rich  and  poor 

Are  rogue  and  whore. 
There's  not  one  honeft  man  in  a  fcore. 
Nor  woman  true  in  twenty- four. 

SCENE    IX. 

ROBIN   and  JOHN. 

-Rob.  Oh  John!  thou  beil:  of  friends!  come  to 
my  arms. — For  thy  fake  I  will  Ptill  believe  there  is 
one  honed — one  boned  man  in  the  world. 

JoHM.  V/hat  means  our  Robin  ? 

Rob.  O  my  friend  !  Sweetiffa  is  falfe,  and  I'm 
undone — let  this  leccer  explain  the  reft. 

John.  Ha!  ind  is  William  at  the  bottom  of  all  ? 
—  Our  William  who  us'd  to  rail  againft  v*'omen  and 
matrimony  !  O'l !  'tis  too  true  what  our  parfon  fays, 
there's  no  belief  in  man. 

Rob.  Nor  woman  neither.-- — John,  art  thou  my 
friend  ? 

JoHv.  When  did  Robin  afk  me  what  I  have  not 
done  } — Have  I  not  left  my  horfes  undreft,  to  whet 
thy  knives  ? — Have  I  not  left  my  ftable  unclean'd, 
to  clean  thy  fpoons  ?  And  even  the  bay  ftone-horfe 
unwatcr'd^  to  wafh  thy  glafles  ! 

Rob.  Then  thou  fhalt  carry  a  challenge  for  me  to 
William. 

John.  Oh  Robin  1  confider  what  our  parfon  fays-^ 
We  muft  not  revenge,  but  forget  and  forgive, 

Rob.  Letourparfon  fay  what  he  will. — When  did  he 
himfelf  forgive  ?  Did  he  forgive  gaffar  Jobfon  hav- 
ing wrong'd  him  of  two  cocks  of  hay  in  rive  load  ? — 
Did  he  forgive  gammar  Sowgrunt  for  having  wrong'd 

him    of    a    tythe-pig  ?  Did  he  foigive    Sulan 

Foulmouth,  for  telling  him  he  lovM  the  cellar  better 

than  his  pulpit? — No,  no,  let  him  preach  up  forgivr- 

F  3  x\^(%. 
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nefs,  he  forgives  nobody. — So  I  will  follow  his  ex- 
ample, not  his  precepts. — Had  he  hit  me  a  flap  in 
the  face,  I  could  have  put  up  with  it. — Had  he  ftole 
a  filver-fpoon,  and  laid  the  blame  on  me,  tho'  I  had 
been  turn'd  av/ay,  I  could  have  forgiven  him.  But 
to  try  to  rob  me  of  my  love— that,  that,  our  John> 
I  never  can  forgive  him. 

AIR   XVI.     Tiplingjohn. 

The  dog  his  bit 

"Will  often  quit, 
A  battle  to  efchew ; 

The  cock  his  corn 

"Will  leave  in  barn. 
Another  cock  in  view. 

One  man  will  eat 

Another's  meat. 
And  no  contention  feenj 

Since  all  agree 

'Tis  beft  to  be, 
Tho'  hungry,  in  a  whole  fkin.' 

But  Ihould  each  fpy. 

His  miftrefs  by, 
A  rival  move  his  fuir, 

Ke  quits  his  fears. 

And  by  the  ears 
They  fall  together  to'r. 

A  rival  fhocks 

Men,  dogs,  and  cocks. 
And  makes  the  gentled  froward; 

He  who  won't  fight 

For  miftrefs  bright. 
Is  fomething  worfe  than  coward. 

John.  Nay,  to  fay  the  truth,  thou  haft  reafon  on 
thy  fide.  Fare  thee  well. — I'll  go  deliver  thy  mef- 
fage,  and  thou  ftialt  find  I  will  behave  mylelf  like  a 
Welchman,  and  thy  friend. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    X. 

ROBIN. 

Now  were  it  not  for  the  fjn  of  felf-murder,  would 
I  go  hang  myfclf  at  the  next  tree. — Yes,  SweetifTa, 
i  would  hang  myfclf^  and  liaunt  thee. — Oh  woman, 
woman  !  is  this  the  return  you  make  true  love  ? — 
No  man  is  fure  of  his  miftrefs,  till  he  has  gotten  her 
with  child.— A  lover  fhould  ad  like  a  boy  at  fchool, 
who  fpits  in  his  porridge  that  no  one  may  take  it 
from  him. — Should  William  have  been  beforehand 
with  me — Oh  ! 

S  C  E  N  E    XI. 
ROBIN  ^«^  SWEETISSA. 

Sv/EET.  Oh  !  the  perjury  of  men  !  I  find  dreams 
do  not  always  go  by  contraries ;  for  I  dreamt  lad 
night,  that  I  faw  our  Robin  married  to  another. 

[yf  longfilence,  and  walking  by  one  another, 
JJ:e  takes  cut  her  handkerchief,  and  hurjis 
cut  a  crying,] 

RoB.  Your  crying  won't  do.  Madam  j  I  can  tell 

you  that. — I  have  been  your  fool  long  enough I 

have  been  cheated  by  your  tears  too  often,  to  believe 
them  any  longer. 

Sweet.  Oh  barbarous,  perfidious,  cruel  wretch ! 
~Oh  !  I  fhall  break  my  heart— Oh  ! 

Rob.  No,  no,  your  heart  is  like  a  green  flick,  you 
may  bend  it,  but  cannot  break  it. — It  will  bend  like 
a  willow,  and  twifl  round  any  one. 

Sweet.  Moniler  !   monfler  ! 

Rob.  Better  language  would  fhew  better  breeding. 


F4  AIR 
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AIR   XVII.      ^edge-lane. 

Indeed,  my  dear, 

With  figh  and  tear. 
Your  point  you  will  not  carry; 

I'd  ratii';r  eat 

The  ofFai  meat. 
Than  others  leavings  marry. 
Sweet.         Villain,  well 

You  would  conceal 
Your  falfehood  by  fuch  catches  5 

Alas  1  too  true 

I've  been  to  you, 
Thou  very  wretch  of  wretches. 

Well  you  know 
What  I  might  do. 
Were  I  but  with  young  maftcr. 
Rob.  Pray  be  ftill. 

Since  by  our  Will, 
You're  now  with  child  of  ballard. 
Sweet.         I  with  child  ? 
Rob.  Yes,  you  with  child. 

SwLET.     I  with  child,  you  villain  ? 
Rob.  Yes,  you. 

Madam,  you. 
And  now  with  child  by  William. 

It  is  equal  to  me  with  whom  you  play  your  pranks ; 
and  I'd  as  lieve  be  my  maP.er's  cuckold  as  my  fel- 

low-fervant's. Nay,  I    had  rather,  for  I  could 

make  him  pay  for  it. 

Sweet.  Oh,  mod  inhuman  !  do'ft  thou  not  expert 
the  cieling  to  fall  down  on  thy  head,  for  fo  notorious 
a  lie  ?  Doft  thou  believe  in  the  Bible  ?  Dolt  thou 
believe  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  the  Devil  ?  Dolt  thou 
believe  there  is  fuch  a  place  as  Hell  ? 

Rob.  Yes,  I  do,  Madam  j  and  you  will  find  there 
is  fuch  a  place  toyour  colt. — Oh,  Sweetifla,  Swcetilfa ! 

that 
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that  a  woman  could  hear  herfclf  afk'd  in  church  to 
one  man,  when  fhe  knew  fhe  had  to  do  with  another. 

Sweet.  I  had  to  do  with  another  ? 

Rob.  You,  Madam,  you. 

Sweet.  I  had  to  do  with  Will  ? 

Rob.  Yes,  you  had  to  do  with  Will. 

A  I  R    XVIII.     Lord  Bifon's  Maggot. 

Sweet.  Sure  nought  fo  difaflrous  can  woman  bcfal. 

As  to  be  a  good  virgin,  and  thought  none 
at  all. 
Had  William  but  pleas'd  me. 
It  never  had  teaz'd  me 

To  hear  a  forfaken  man  bawl. 
But  from  you  this  abufe. 
For  whofe  fake  and  whofe  ufe 

I  have  fafe  cork'd  my  maidenhead  up; 
How  muft  it  fliock  my  ear  ! 
For  what  woman  can  bear 
To  be  caird  a  vile  drunkard. 
And  told  of  the  tankard. 

Before  fhe  has  fwallow'd  a  cup  ? 

RoB.  O  Sv/eetifTa,  SweetifTa  I  well  thou  knowefi-, 
that  wert  thou  true,  I'd  not  have  fold  thee  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  But  why  do  I  argue  longer  with 
an  ungrateful  woman,  who  is  not  only  falfe,  but  tri- 
umphs in  her  falfehood ;  her  falfehood  to  one  who 
hath  bc^en  too  true  to  her.  Since  you  can  be  fo  bafe, 
I  Ihall  cell  you  what  I  never  did  intend  to  tell  you — 
When  1  was  in  London,  I  might  have  had  an  affair 
with  a  lady,  and  flighted  her  for  you. 

SwbET.  A  lady  1  I  might  have  had  three  lords  in 
pne  afternoon  ;  nay,  more  than  that,  I  refufed  a  man 
with  a  thing  over  his  fhoulder  like  a  fcarf  at  a  bury- 
ing, for  youj  and  thefe  men,  they  fay,  are  the  great- 
eil  men  in  the  kingdom. 

RoB, 
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Rob.  O  SweetifTa  !  the  very  hand-irons  thou  didfl 
rub  before  thou  waft  preferr'd  to  wait  on  thy  lady, 
have  not  more  brafs  in  them  than  thy  forehead. 

Sweet.  O  Robin,  Robin  !  the  great  filver  candle- 
fticks  in  thy  cuftody  are  not  more  hollow  than  thou 
art. 

RoB.  O  Sweetifla!  the  paint,  nay,  the  eyebrows 
that  thou  puttefl  on  thy  miftrefs  are  not  more  falfe 
than  thou. 

Sweet.  Thou  haft  as  many  miftreftes  as  there  arc 
glaffes  on  thy  fideboard. 

Rob.  And  thou  lovers  as  thy  miftrefs  has  patches. 

Sweet.  If  I  have,  you  will  have  but  a  fmall  fhare. 

Rob.  The  better  my  fortune. To  lofe  a  wife 

when  you  have  had  her,  is  to  get  out  of  misfortune 
to  lofe  one  before  you  get  her,  is  to  efcape  it ; 
cfpecially  if  it  be  one  that  fomebody  has  had  before 
you. — He  that  marries,  pays  the  price  of  virtue. — ■ 
Whores  are  to  be  had  cheaper. 

A  I  R   XIX.     Do  not  afk  me. 

A  woman's  ware,  like  china. 

Once  flaw'd  is  good  for  naught; 
When  whole,  tho'  worth  a  guinea. 

When  broke's  not  worth  a  groat. 
A  woman  at  St.  James's 

With  guineas  you  obtain. 
But  ftay  till  loft  her  fame  is. 

She'll  be  cheap  in  Drury-lane. 

SCENE    XII. 
SWEETISSA  and  MARGERY. 

Sweet.  Ungrateful,  barbarous  wretch  ! 
Marg.  What  is  the  matter? 
Sweet.  Oh,  Margery  !  Robin 
Marc.  What  more  of  him  ? 

Sweet, 
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Sweet.  O  !  vvorfe  than  you  can  imagine — worfe 
than  I  could  have  dreaded  :— Oh,  he  has  iuUied 
my  virtue  ! 

Marg.  How  !  your  virtue  ? 

SwLET.  Yes,  Margery,  that  virtue  which  I  kept 
lock'd  up  as  in  a  cupboard  ;  that  very  virtue  he  has 
abus'd — He  has  barbaroufly  infinuated  to  be  no  vir- 
tue at  all. Oh,  I  could  have  borne  any  fate  but 

this  ! 1  that  would  have  carried  a  knapfack  thro' 

the  world,  fo  that  my  virtue  had  been  fafe  within 

it 1  that  would   have  rather  been  the  pooreft 

man's  wife,  than  the  richefb  man's  i,vhore ^To  be 

call'd  the  mils  of  a  footman,  th.it  would  not  be  the 
mifs  of  a  king  1 

Marg.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  indeed. 

Sweet.  O  Margery  !  men  do  not  fufficiently  un- 

derfrand  the  value  of  virtue. Even  footmen  learn 

to  go  a-whoring  of  their  maflers and  virtue  wiii 

ihortly  be  of  no  ufe,  but  to  flop  bottles. 

A  I  R    XX.     Tweed-fide. 

What  woman  her  virtue  would  keep. 

When  nought  by  her  virtue  fhe  gains  ? 
While  fhe  lulls  her  foft  paflion"  afleep. 

She's  thought  but  a  fool  for  her  pains. 
Since  valets,  who  learn  their  lords  wit. 

Our  virtue  a  bauble  can  call. 
Why  fhould  we  our  ladies  fteps  quit. 

Or  have  any  virtue  at  all  ? 


ACT 
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A  C  T     II.      SCENE     I. 

SCENE,    The  Fields, 

Mr.  APSHONES  and  MOLLY. 

Mr,  Apshones. 

T  Tell  yon,  daughter,  I  am  doubtful  whether  his 
X  defigns  be  honourable  :  there  is  no  crufting  thde 
fiutt'ring  fellows  j  they  place  as  much  glory  in  win- 
ning a  poor  girl,  as  a  foldier  does  in  conquering  a 
town.  Nay,  their  very  parents  ofcen  encourage  them 
in  it  J  and  when  they  have  brought  up  a  boy  to  flat- 
ter and  deceive  the  women,  they  think  they  have 
given  him  a  good  education,  and  call  him  a  fine 
gentleman. 

Molly.  Do  not,  dear  Sir,  fufpeft  my  Owen;  he 
is  made  of  a  gentler  nature. 

Mr.  Ap.  And  yet  I  have  heard  that  that  gentle- 
man, when  he  was  at  London,  rumaged  all  the 
playhoufes  for  miftrefles  :  nay,  you  yourfelf  have 
heard  of  his  pranks  in  the  parifhi  did  he  not  feduce 
the  fiddler's  daughter? 

Molly.  That  was  the  fiddler's  fault ;  you  know 
he  fold  his  daughter,  and  gave  a  receipt  for  the 
money. 

Mr.  Ap.  Hath  he  not  made  mifchief  between 
fcveral  men  and  their  wives  ?  And  do  you  not  know 
that  he  lufts  afccr  every  woman  he  fees,  though  the 
poor  wretch  does  not  look  as  if  he  was  quite  come 
from  nurfe  yet. 

Molly.  Sure  angels  cannot  have  more  fweetnefs 
in  their  looks  than  he. 

Mr.  Ap.  Angels!  baboons!  thefe  are  the  crea- 
tures that  refemble  our  beaus  the  moll.  If  they  have 
any  fweetnefs  in  them,  'tis  from  the  fame  rcafon  that 
an  orange  hath.  Why  have  our  women  freHier  com- 
plexions 
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plexions  and  more  health  in  their  countenances  here 
than  in  London,  but  becaufe  v/e  have  fewer  beaus 
annong  us  ;  in  that  I  will  have  you  think  no  more  of 
him  i  for  I  have  no  defign  upon  him,  and  1  Will  pre- 
vent his  defigns  upon  you.  If  he  com.es  here  any 
more,  I  will  acquaint  his  m.other. 

Molly.  Be  firft  afTured  that  his  defigns  are  not 
honourable,  before  you  rafhly  ruin  them. 

Mr.  Ap.  I  will  confent  to  no  clandelline  affair. 
Let  the  great  rob  one  another,  and  us,  if  they  pleafe  j 
I  will  fhew  them  the  poor  can  be  honeft.  I  defire 
only  to  preferve  my  daughter,  let  them  preferve 
their  ion. 

Molly.  O,  Sir !  would  you  preferve  your  daugh- 
ter, you  muft  preferve  her  love. 

A  I  R    XXL 

So  deep  within  your  Molly's  heart 

Her  Owen's  image  lies. 
That  if  with  Owen  fhc  mufl  parr^ 

Your  wretched  daughter  dies. 
Thus  when  unto  the  foldier's  bread 

The  arrow  flies  too  fure. 
When  thence  its  fatal  point  you  wreil. 

Death  is  his  only  cure. 

Mr.  Ap.  Pugh,  pugh,   you   muft  cure  one  love 

by  another :  I  have  a  new  fweetheart  for  you 

and  ril  throw  you  in  a  new  fuit  of  clothes  into  the 
bargain which  I  can  tell  you  is  enough  to  ba- 
lance the  affedions  of  women  of  much  higher  rank 
than  yourfelf. 

Molly.  Nothing  can  recompence  the  lofs  of  my 
Owen  ;  and  as  to  what  he  lofes  by  me,  my  beha- 
viour Ihall  make  him  amends. 

Mr.  Ap.  Poor  girl  !  how  ignorant  fhe  is  of  the 
world  ;  but  little  fhe  knows  that  no  qualities  can 
rnake  amends  for  the  v/anc  of  fortune,  and  that  for- 
tune 
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tune  makes  fufficient  amends  for  the  want  of  every 
good  quality. 

Molly.  My  dear  Owen,  I  am  fare,  will  think 
otherwife. 

AIR   XXII.     Let  ambition  fire  the  mind, 

Happy  with  the  man  I  love, 

I'll  obfequious  watch  his  will  j 
Hottefl:  pleafures  I  Ihall  prove. 

While  his  pleafures  I  fulfil. 
Dames,  by  proudefl  titles  known. 

Shall  defire  what  we  polTefs ; 
And  while  they'd  lefs  happy  own 

Grandeur  is  not  happinefs. 

Mr.  Ap.  I  will  hear  no  more — remember  what  I 
have  faid,  and  Itudy  to  be  dutiful — or  you  are  no 
child  of  mine. 

Molly.  Oh  !  unhappy  wretch  that  I  am  :  I  muft 
have  no  hufband,  or  no  father — What  fball  I  do — 
or  whither  fhall  1  turn  ?  Love  pleads  ftrong  for 
a  hufband,  duty  for  a  father — yes,  and  duty  for  a 
hufband  too — but  then  what  is  one  who  is  already 

fo. Well  then,  I  will  antedate  my  duty.     I  will 

think  him  my  hufband  before  he  is  fo.  But  fhould 
he  then  prove  falfe — and  when  I've  loft  my  father, 
ihould  I  lofe  my  hufband  too,  that  is  impofTible— 
falfehood  and  he  are  incompatible. 

AIR  XXIII.      Sweet  are  the  charms. 

Beauties  fhall  quit  their  darling  town. 

Lovers  fhall  leave  the  fragrant  fhades, 
Do^lors  upon  the  fee  fhall  frown, 
Parfons  fhall  hate  the  mafquerades  j 
Nay,  ere  I  think  of  Owen  ill. 
Women  Ihall  leave  their  dear  quadrille. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

OWEN,    MOLLY. 

Owen.  My  dear  Molly,  let  not  the  refleflion  on 
my  paft  gaieties  give  thee  any  uneafinefs  j  be  alTur'd 
I  have  long  been  tir'd  with  variety,  and  I  find  after 
all  the  changes  1  have  run  thro'  both  of  women  and 
clothes — a  man  hath  need  of  no  more  than  one 
woman  and  one  fuit  at  a  time. 

AIR   XXIV.      Under  the  Greenwood-tree, 

To  wanton  pleafures,  roving  charms, 
*.     I  bid  a  long  adieu. 
While  wrapt  within  my  Molly's  arms, 

I  find  enough  in  you. 
By  houfes  this,  by  horfes  that. 

By  clothes  a  third's  undone, 
V/hile  this  abides^ — the  fecond  rides. 

The  third  can  wear  but  one. 

Molly.  My  dear,  I  will  believe  thee,  and  am  re- 
folv'd  from  this  day  forward  to  run  all  the  hazards  of 
my  life  v/ith  thee. — Let  thy  rich  parents  or  my  poor 
parents  fay  what  they  will,  let  us  henceforth  have  no 
other  defire  than  to  make  one  another  parents. 

Owen.  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  j  and  the 
fooner  we  begin  to  love — the  fooner  we  fhall  be  fo, 

Molly.  Begin  to  love! — Alas,  my  dear — h  it 
now  to  begin  ? 

Owen.  Not  the  theory  of  love,  my  angel— to 
that  I  have  long  been  an  apprentice  j  fo  long  that  I 
now  defire  to  fet  up  my  trade. 

Molly.  Let  us  then  to  the  parfon— lam  as  wiU 
ling  to  be  married  as  thou  art. 

Owen.  Why  the  parfon,  my  dear  ? — 

Molly,  We  can't  be  married  without  him,— 
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Owen.  No,  but  v;e  can  love  without  him  j  and 
what  have  we  to  do  with  marriage  while  we  can  love  ? 
— Marriage  is  but  a  dirty  road  to  love — and  thofe 
are  happieft  who  arrive  at  love  without  travelling 
thro'  it. 

A  I  R   XXV.      Deareft  charmer. 

Will  you  ftill  bid  me  tell. 
What  you  difcern  fo  well 

By  my  expiring  fighs. 

My  doating  eyes  ? 
Look  thro'  th'  inftruftive  grove. 
Each  objeft  prompts  to  love. 

Hear  how  the  turtles  coo. 

All  nature  tells  you  what  to  do. 

Molly.  Too  well  I  underftand  you  now — No, 
no,  however  dirty  the  road  of  marriage  be — I  will 
to  love  no  other  way— Alas  !  there  is  no  other  way 
but  one  —  and  that  is  dirtier  ftill  —  None  travel 
through  it  without  fullying  their  reputations  beyond 
the  poflibility  of  cleaning. 

Owen.  When  cleanlinefs  is  out  of  fafhion,  who 
would  defire  to  be  clean  ? — And  when  ladies  of 
quality  appear  with  dirty  reputations,  why  (hould 
you  fear  a  little  fpot  on  yours  ? 

Molly.  Ladies  of  quality  may  wear  bad  reputa- 
tions as  well  as  bad  clothes,  and  be  admir'd  in  both 
— but  women  of  lower  rank  muft  be  decent,  or  they 
will  be  difregarded;  for  no  woman  can  pafs  without 
one  good  quality,  unlefs  fhe  be  a  woman  of  very 
great  quality. 

Owen.  You  judge  too  feverely. — Nature  never 
prompts  us  to  a  real  crime:  it  is  the  impofition  of  a 
prieft,  not  nature's  voice,  which  bars  us  from  a  plea- 
lure  allow'd  to  every  beaft  but  man — but  why  do  I 
this  to  convince  thee  by  arguments  of  what  thou 
art  fufficicntly  certain  ?  Why  fhould  I  refute  your 
tonf^ue,  when  your  fond  eyes  refute  it. 

t  AIR 
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A  I  R    XXVI.     Canny  Boatman. 

How  can  I  trull  your  words  precife. 

My  fofc  defircs  denying, 
Wiicn,  Oh  !  I  read  within  your  eyes, 
■Your  tender  heart  complying. 

Your  tongue  may  cheat. 

And  with  deceit. 
Your  fofter  wifhes  cover; 

But,  Oh  !  your  eyes 

Know  no  dijguife, 
Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 

Molly.  Away,  faifeperjur'd  barbarous  wretch- 
is  this  the  love  you  have  foi  me,  to  undo  me to 

ruin  me  ? 

Owen.  Oh  !  do  not  take  on  thee  thus,  my  dear 
Molly — I  would  founer  ruin  myfelf  than  thte. 

Molly.  Ay,  fo  it  appears. — Oh  !  fool  that  I  was 
to  think  thou  couldft  be  conftant  who  hafi  ruin'd  fo 
many  v;omen — co  think  that  thou  ever  didft  intend 
to  marry  me,  who  haft  long  been  pra6tis*d  in  the  arts 
of  reducing  our  fex — Henceforth  1  will  fooner  thiiik 
it  poffible  for  butter  to  come  when  the  witch  is  in  the 
churn — for  hay  to  dry  in  the  rain — for  wheat  to  be 
ripe  at  Chriftmas — for  cheefe  to  be  made  without 
milk — for  a  barn  to  be  free  from  mice — for  a  warren 
to  be  free  from  rats — for  a  cherry  orchard  to  be  free 

from  blackbirds or  for  a  churchyard  to  be  free 

from  ghofts,  as  for  a  young  man  to  be  free  from 
fallehood. 

Owen.  Be  not  enrag'd,  my  fwcetefl  dear Lee 

me  kifs  away  thy  paffion. 

Molly.  Avaunt — a  blight  is  in  thy  kifs thy 

breath  is  the  v/ind  of  wantonncfs — and  virtue  cannot 
grow  near  thee. 
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AIR   XXVII.     I'll  range  around. 

Since  you  fo  bafe  and  faithlefs  be, 
And  would — withouc  marrying  me, 
A  maid  I'll  go  to  Pluto's  ihore. 
Nor  think  of  men  or — marriage  more, 

Owen.  You'll  repent  that  refolution  before  you  get 

half-way She'll  go  pout  and  pine  away  half  an 

boar  by  herfclf,  then  relapfe  into  a  fit  of  fondnefs, 
and  be  all  my  own. 

AIR   XXVIII.     Cloeisfalfe. 

Women  in  vain  love's  powerful  torrent 

With  unequal  ftrength  oppofe  j 
Reafon  a  while  may  ilem  the  ftrong  current. 
Love  ftill  at  laft  her  foul  o'erflowsi 
Pleafures  inviting, 
Paflions  exciting. 
Her  lover  charms  her. 
Of  pride  difarms  her, 
Down  fhe  goes. 

SCENE   III.     A  Field, 
ROBIN,  WILLIAM,  JOHN,  THOMAS. 

Will.  Here's  as  proper  a  place  as  can  be  for  our 
bufinefs. 

Rob.  The  fooncr  the  better. 

John.  Come,  Thomas,  thou  and  I  will  not  b» 
idle. 

Tho.  I'll  take  a  knock  or  two  for  love,  with  all 
my  heart. 

AIR   XXIX.     Britons,  ftrike  home. 

Will.     Robin,  come  on,  come  on,  come  on. 
As  foon  as  you  pleafe. 

Rob- 
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lloB.         Will,  I  will  hit  thee  a  (lap  in  the. 

Slap  in  the,  flap  in  the  face. 
Will.      Would,  would  I  could  fee  it, 
I  would  with  both  feet. 
Give  thee  fuch  a  kick  by  the  by* 
Rob.  If  you  dare,  Sir,  do. 

Will.  Why  do  not.  Sir,  you  ? 

Rob.  I'm  ready,  Vm  ready. 

Will.  And  fo  am  I  too. 

Tho.  You  muft  fight  to  feme  other  tUne,  or  yoi| 
will  never  fight  at  all. 

SCENE    IV. 

kOBIN,  WILLIAM,  JOHN,  THOMAS, 
SUSAN.^ 

Sus.  What  are  you  doing,  you  fet  of  lazy  rafcals  ? 
— Do  you  confider  my  mafter  will  be  at  home  within 
thefe  two  hours,  and  find  nothing  ready  for  his 
fupper  ? 

Will.  Let  mafler  come  when  he  will If  he 

keeps  Robin,  I  am  free  to  go  as  foon  as  he  pleafes  j 
Robin  and  I  will  not  live  in  one  houfe  togeiher. 

Sus.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Rob.  He  wanted  to  get  my  miftrefs  from  me, 
that's  all. 

Will.  You  lie,  firrah,  you  lie. 

Rob.  Who  do  you  call  liar,  you  blockhead  ? — — » 
1  fay,  you  lie. 

Will.  And  I  fay  you  lie. 

Rob.  And  you  lie. 

Will.  And  1  fay  you  lie  again. 

Rob.  The  devil  take  the  greatefl  l,lar,  I  fay, 
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A  I  R    XXX.     Mother,  quoth  Hodge. 

Sus.  Oh  fy  upon't,  Robin,  Oh  fy  upon't.  Will, 
What   language  like  this,    what  fcullion 
defames  ? 
'Twere  betteryourtongues  fhould  ever  be  ft  II, 
Than  always  be  fcolding  and  calling  vile 
names. 
Will.  'Twas  he  that  lies 

Did  firft  dcvife, 
;.  The  firft  words  were  his,  and  the  laft  fhall 

be  mine. 
Rob.  You  kifs  my  dog. 

Will.  You're  a  fly  dog. 

Rob.     Loggerhead. 
Will.     Blockhead. 
Rob.     Fool. 
Will.     Fox. 
Rob.     Swine. 

Will.  Sirrah,  I'll  make  you  repent  you  ever  quar- 

rell'd  with  me 1  will  tell  my  .iiaftcr  of  two  filver 

fpoons  you  ftole — I'll  difcover  your  tiicks your 

felling  of  glafles,  and  pretending  the  iroft  broke  theip 
— making  mafter  brew  more  beer  than  he  needed, 
and  then  giving  it  away  to  your  own  family  j  efpeci- 
ally  to  feed  the  great  fwoln  belly  of  that  fat-gutted 

brother  of  yours who  gets  drunk  twice  a  day  at 

mafter's  expcnce. 

Rob.   Ha,  ha,  ha!  And  is  this  all  ? 

Will.  No,  firrah,  it  is  not  all — then  there's  your 
filing  the  plate,  and  when  it  was  found  lighter,  pre- 
tending that  it  wafted  in  cleanings  and  your  bills  for 
tutty  and  rotten  ftone,  when  you  us'd  nothing  but- 
poor  whiting.  Sirrah,  you  have  been  fuch  a  r(;gue, 
that  you  have  ftole  above  half  my  mafter's  plate,  and 
fpoil'd  the  reft. 

Sus.  Fie  upon't.  William,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  mafter's  lofles  ?  He  is  rich,  and  can  afford  it 

— Don't 
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—Don't  Itt  us  quarrel  among  onrfelves — lee  us  (land 

by  one  another for,  iet   me  ttll  you,  if  matters 

were  to  be  too  nicely  exaiiiin'd  into,  I  am  afraid  it 

would  go  hard  with  us  all Wife  fervanvs  always 

flick  ciofe  io  one  another,  like  plums  in  a  pudding 
that's  overwetted,  fays  Sufan  ihc  cook. 

John.  Or  hoife  in  a  ftabie  that's  on  fire fays 

John  the  grooiii. 

Tho.  Or  grapes  upon  a  wail — fays  Thomas  the 
gardener. 

Sirs.  Every  fervant  fhould  be  fauce  to  his  fellow- 

fervant as  fauce  difguifes  the  faults  of  adiih . 

fo  ihould  he  theirs. O  \Villiam,  were  we  all  to 

have  our  deferts,  we  Ihouid  be  finely  roafted  indeed, 

A  I  R  XXXI.     Dame  of  honour. 

A  wife  man  others  faults  conceals 

His  own  to  get  more  clear  of  j 
While  folly  all  Ihe  knows  reveals. 

Sure  what  fhe  does  to  hear  of. 
The  parfoa  and  the  lawyer's  blind. 

Each  to  his  brother's  erring- — 

For  fliould  you  fearch,  he  knows  you'd  find 

No  barrel  the  better  herring. 

AIR  XXXII.     We  have  cheated  the  parfon. 

Rob.  Here  ftands  honed  Bob,  who  ne'er  in  his  life 
Was  known  to  be  guilty  of  faction  and  fti  ifc. 
i  But  oh  what  can 

Appeafe  the  man, 
Who  would  rob  me  of  both  my  place  anci  my 
wife. 
Will.  If  you  prove  it,  I  will  be  hang'd,  and  that's  fair. 
Rob.  I've  that  in  my  pocket  will  make  it  appear. 
Will,  Pry'thse  what  ? 

Rob.  Afk  you  that. 

When  you  know  you  have  written  againll 
me  fo  flat. 

G  3  Here 
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Here  is  your  hand^  tho'  there  is  not  your  name 
to  it — is  not  this  your  hand.  Sir  ? 

Will.  I  don't  think  it  worth  my  while  to  tell  yoq 
whether  it  is  or  no. 

Rob.  Was  it  not  enough  to  try  to  fupplant  me 
in  my  place,  but  you  mult  try  to  get  my  miftrel's  ? 

Will.  Your  miftrefs — any  man  may  have  your 
miftrefs  that  can  outbid  you  ;  for  it  is  very  well 
known,  you  never  had  a  miltrefs  without  paying  for 
her, 

Rob.  But  perhaps  you  may  find  me  too  cunning 
for  you,  and  while  you  arc  attempting  my  place,  you 
may  loie  yojr  own. 

AIR  XXXIII.     Hark,  hark,  the  cock  crow5. 

Will.         When  mafter  thinks  fit, 
I  am  ready  to  quit 

A  place  I  fo  little  regard,  Sir  j 
For  while  thou  art  here. 

No  merit  mujl  e'er 
Expect  to  find  any  reward.  Sir. 

The  groom  that  is  able 
To  manage  his  ftable. 

Of  places  enough  need  not  doubt,  Sir; 
But  you,  my  good  brother. 

Will  fcarce  find  another. 
If  mailer  fhould  e'er  turn  you  our.  Sir. 

Sus.  If  you  can't  be  friends  without  it,  you  had 
beft  fight  it  out  once  for  all. 

Will.   Ay fo  fay  I. 

Rob  No,  no,  I  am  for  no  fighting;  it  is  but  a 
word  and  a  blow  with  William  ;  he  would  fet  the 
whole  pari(h  together  by  the  ears,  if  he  could  ;  and 
it  is  very  well  k-iown  what  difficulties  I  have  been 
put  to,  to  keep  peace  in  it. 

WiLi'  I  fuppofe  peace- making  is  one  of  the  fecret 

fervices  you  have  done  mafter for  they  are  fuch 

fecretSj  that  your  friend  the  devil  can  hardly  difcover 

— and 
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and  whence  docs  your  peace-making  arife,  but  from 
your  fears  of  getting  a  black  eye  or  bloody  nofe,  in 
the  fquabble  ?— --  for  if  you  could  f(^t  the  whole  parilli 
a  boxing,  without  boxing  yourfclf,  it  is  well  known 

you  would  do  if,  firrah,  firrah had  your  love  for 

the  tenants  been  theoccafion  of  your  peace-making, 
as  you  call  it,  you  would  not  be.  always  making 
mafter  fo  hard  upon  them  in  every  court;  and  pre- 
vent him  giving  them  the  fat  ex  at  Chriftmas,  on 
pretence  of  good  huAjandry. 

Rob.  Yours  you  have  a  g»'-eat  love  for,  mafter,  we 
know  by  your  driving  to  inch,  as  you  do,  firrah.  You 
are  fuch  a  headitrong  devil,  that  you  will  overturn 
the  coach  one  day  or  other,  and  break  both  mafter 
and  miftrefs's  necks  j  it  is  always  neck  or  nothing 
with  you. 

Sus.  Oh  fie  !  William,  pray  let  me  be  the  mediator 
between  you. 

Rob.  Ay,  ay,  let  Sufan  be  the  mediator,  I'll  refer 
my  caufe  to  any  one — it  is  equal  to  me. 

Will.  No,  no,  I  fhall  not  refer  an  aff'air,  wherein 
my  honour  is  fo  concerned,  to  a  woman. 

A  I  R  XXXIV.     Of  a  noble  race  was  Shinken, 

Good  madam  cook,  the  greafy. 
Pray  leave  your  faucy  bawling. 
Let  all  your  toil 
Be  to  make  the  pot  boil. 
For  that's  your  proper  calling. 
With  men  as  wife  as  Robin, 
A  female  judge  may  pafs.  Sir  5 
For  where  the  grey  mare 
Is  the  better  horfe,  there 
The  horfe  is  but  an  afs,  Sir* 


SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 
ROBIN,   THOMAS,   SUSAN. 

Sus.  Saucy  fellow. 

Tho.  I  fuppoie  he  is  gone  to  inform  mailer 
agaiaft  you. 

Rob.  Let  him  go,  I  am  too  well  with  Madam  to 
fear  any  milchief  he  can  make  with  mafter. — And 
hearkee,  between  you  and  I,  Madam  won't  fuffer  me 

to  be  turn'd  out you  heard  William  upbraid  me 

with  ftealing  the  beer  for  my  own  family  i  but  Ihe 
knows  half  of  it  hath  gone  to  her  own  private  cellar, 
where  fhe  and  the  parlbn  fit  and  drink,  and  meditate 
ways  to  propagate  rdigion  in  the  parifh 

Sus.  Don't  fpcak  againft  Madam,  Robin (he 

is  an  exceeding  good  woman  to  her  own  fervants. 
'  Rob.  Av,  ay,  to  us  upper-fervants — we  that  keep 

the  keys  tare  well  enough and  for  the  reft,  let 

them  Itarvefor  Robin. It's  the  way  of  the  world, 

Sufan  ;  the  heads  of  ail  profelfions  thrive,  while  the 
others  ftarve. 

A  I  R    XXXV.     Pierot's  tune. 

Great  courtiers  palaces  contain, 

Wnile  Imall  ones  fear  the  gaol. 
Great  parfons  riot  in  champaigne, 

S  nail  t'-irlons  fot  on  ale; 
Great  whores  in  coaches  gang. 

Smaller  mifles. 

For  their  kiffes. 
Are  in  Bridewell  bang'd  j 

While  in  vogue 

Lives  the  great  rogue. 
Small  rogues  are  by  dozens  hang'd. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    VI. 

SUSAN,   SWEETISSA. 

Sweet.  Oh  brave  Sufan  !  whar,  you  are  refolved 
to  keep  open  dc;ings  :  when  a  won. an  goes  without 
the  precincts  of  virtue,  (he  never  knows  where  to 
flop. 

A  I  R  XXXVI.     Country  garden. 

Virtue  withiiii  a  woman's  heart. 

By  nature's  hand  is  ramm'd  in. 
There  mui't  be  kc]^t  by  fleady  art. 
Like  water  when  it's  damrn'd  in. 
But  the  dam  once  broken, 
Pafl:  all  revoking, 
Virtue  flies  otf  in  a  mmute  5 
Lik?  a  river  left. 
Of  waters  bereft. 
Each  man  may  venture  in  it. 

Sus.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  want  of  capacity. 
Madam,  but  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Sweet.  Your  capacity  is  too  capacious Ma- 
dam.  

Sus.  Your  method  of  talking.  Madam,  is  fome- 
thing  dark. 

Sweet.  Your  method  of  ading  is  darker.  Ma- 
dam.— 

Sus.  1  dare  appeal  to  the  whole  world  for  thejufti- 
fication  of  my  ac^Uons,  Madam  ;  and  I  defy  any  one 
to  fay  my  fame  is  more  fullied  than  my  plates 
Madam. 

SwTET.  Your  pots  you  mean Madam:  if  you 

are  like  any  pi.ues,  it  is  foop-plates,  which  any  man 
may  put  his  fpoon  into, 

Sus.  Me,   Mad^m. 
:    SwEET.  You,  Madam. 

3  AIR 
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A  I  R  XXXVIL     Dainty  Davy. 

Sus.        What  the  devil  mean  you  thus 
Scandal  fcattering. 
Me  befpattering. 
Dirty  fiut,  and  ugly  pufs. 
What  can  be  your  meaning  ?  i 

Sweet.  Had  you,  Madam,  not  forgot. 

When  with  Bob  you— — you  know  what. 
Surely,  Madam,  you  would  not 
Twice  enquire  my  meaning. 

There,  read  that  letter,  and  be  fatisfied  how  bafe  you 
have  been  to  a  v/oman,  to  whom  you  have  profelTed 
a  friend ihi p. 

Sus.  What  do  you  mean  by  offering  me  a  letter 
to  read?  when  you  know 

Sweet.  When  I  knov/  you  writ  it.  Madam. • 

Sus.  When  you  know  I  can  neither  write  nor  read. 
Madam. — It  was  my  parents  fault,  not  mine,  that 
gave  me  not  a  better  education  ;  and  if  you  had  not 
been  taught  to  write,  you  would  have  been  no  more 
able  to  write  than  myfelf — tho'  you  barbaroudy  up- 
braid me  with  what  is  not  my  fault. 

Sweet.  How  ! — and  is  it  poffibleyou  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ? 

Sus.  Pofllble  ! — why  (hould  it  be  impoffible  for  a 
fervant  not  to  be  able  to  write — when  fo  many  gen- 
tlemen can't  fpell.- 

Sweet.  Here  is  your  name  to  a  love-letter,  which 
is  direded  to  Robin — wherein  you  complain  of  his 
having  left  you,  after  he  had  enjoy'd  you, 

Sus.  Enioy'd  me  ! 

SwEfiT.  It  is  fo,  I  affure  you. — • 

Sus.  If  ever  I  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  Robin— • 
but  as  one  fellow-fervant  might  fay  to  another  fellow-* 
fervant,  may  my  pot  ne'er  boil  again. 

Sweet.  I  am  lorry  you  cannot  read,  that  you 
might  fee  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  that  you  might 

rea4 
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read  Sufan  Roaftmeat  in  plain  letters;  and  if  you  did 
not  write  it  yourfelf,  fure  the  devil  mud  have  writ  it 
for  you. — 

Sus.  I  think  I  have  faid  enough  to  fatisfy  you,— .^ 
and  as  much  as  is  confiftent  with  my  honour. 

Sweet.  You  have,  indeed,  to  fatisfy  mc  of  your 

innocence nor  do  I  think  it  inconfiuent  with  my 

honour,  to  afTure  you  I  am  forry  1  fiid  what  I  faid 
— I  do,  and  humbly  afk  your  pardon.  —  Madam. 

Sus.  Dear  Madam,  this  acknowledgment  from  you 
is  fufficient. — Oh  !  SwcccilTa,  had  I  been  one  of  thofe, 
I  might  have  had  to  do  with  my  young  mafter. . 

Sweet.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  we  might  all  have 
had  to  do  with  my  young  mailer  -,  that  argues  little 

in  your  defence but  this  I  am  allured  of— if  you 

cannct  write  at  all — you  did  not  write  the  letter. 

A I  R  XXXVIII.     Valentine's  day, 

A  woman  mud  her  honour  fave, 

While  (he's  a  virgin  found  ; 
And  he  can  hardly  be  a  knave. 
Who  is  not  worth  a  pound. 

On  horfeback  he  who  cannot  ride. 

On  horfeback  did  not  rob ; 
And  fince  a  pen  you  cannot  guide. 

You  never  wrote  to  Bob. 

SCENE    VII. 
OWEN  and  Mr.  ASPHONES. 

Mr.  Aps.  I  defire  not,  Mr.  Owen,  that  you  would 
marry  m.y  daughter  ;  1  had  rather  fee  her  married  to 

one  of  her  own  degree. 1  had  rather  have  a  fet 

of  fine  healthy  grandchildren  aflv  me  blelTing,  than 
a  poor  puny  breed  of  half- begotten  brats — that  in- 
herit the  difeaies  as  well  as  the  titles  of  their  parents. 

Owen.  Pfliaw,  phaw,  mafter  Apfliones,  thefe  are 
|he  narrow  fcnciments  of  fuch  old  fellows  as  you,  that 

have 
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have  either  never  kno\\n  or  forgotten  the  world,  that 
think  rhcir  daugh'.ers  going  out  of  the  world,  if"  they 

go  five  ."niles  from  them and  had  rather  i'ee  them 

walk  a  foot  at  home,  than  ride  m  a  coach  abroad. 

Mr.  Aps.  I  v.ou'd  not  fee  her  ride  ia  her  coach 
this  year,  to  fee  her  ride  in  an  herfe  the  next. 

Owen.  You  may  never  arrive   to   that  honour, 
good  Sir. 

Mr.  Aps.  I  would  not   advife   you    to   attempt 

bringing  any  difhonour  on  us that  may  not  be  fo 

fafe  as  you  imagine.——— 

Owen.  So  fafe  ? 

Mr.  Aps.  No,  not  fo  fafe.  Sir. 1  have  not  loft 

iry  fpirit  with  my  fortune  i  I  am  your  father's  te- 
nant, but  not  his   flave. Tho*  you  have  ruir.'d 

many  poor  girls  with  impunity,  you  may  not  al- 
ways fucceed  fo for,  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  who- 
ever bnngs  dilhonour  on  me,  fliall  bring  ruin  on 
himfelf. 

OwE\'.  Ha — ha — ha! —— 

Mr.  Aps.  I  beleve  both  Sir  Owen  and  her  lady- 
fliip  too  good  people  to  fih^er  you  in  thefe  praflices, 

were  they  acquainted  with  rhem. Sir  Owen  hath 

ftill  behaved  as  the  bed  of  landlords  j  he  knows  a 

JanUord  fhould  protedr,  not  prey  on  his  tenants 

fhoulc!  be  the  ihepherd,  not  the  wolf  to  his  flock- 
but  one  would  have  thought,  you  imagin'd  we  liv'd 
under  that  barbarous  cuftom — I  have  read  of — when 
the  landlord  wns  intiiled  to  the  maidenheads  of  all 
his  tenants  dau.:hters. 

Owen.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  thou  a-t  a  very  ridiculous, 
comical,  odd  fort  of  an  old  feliow,  faith. 

Mr.  Aps.  It  is  very  likely  you  and  I  may  appear 
in  the  fame  light  to  one  another. — Your  drefs  would 
have  made  as  ridiculous  a  figure  in  my  young  days, 
as  mine  does  now.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that 
plaiftering  upon  your  wigs  ?  unlefs  you  would  infi- 
nu  ite  that  your  brains  lie  on  the  outfide  of  your 
heads. 

Owen,' 
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Owen.  Your  daughter  likes  our  drefs,  if  you 
don't. 

Mr.  Aps.  I  defire  you  would  fpare  my  daughter. 
Sir — 1  fiiall  take  as  much  care  of  her  as  I  can, — 
and  if  you  Ihould  prevail  on  her  to  her  ruin,  be  af- 
fured  your  father's  eftate  fhould  not  fecure  you  from 
my  revenge. — You  fhould  find  that  the  true  fpirit  of 
Englifn  liberty  acknowledges  no  fuperior  equal  to 
opprcfTion. 

Owen.  The  true  fpirit  of  Englifh  liberty — ha,  ha, 
ha  ! — thou  art  not  the  firft  father,  or  huiband,  that 
hath  blufter'd  in  this  manner,  and  been  afterwards  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb. — He  were  a  fine  gallant,  indeed, 
who  would  be  ftopt  in  the  purfuitof  his  miftrefs,  by 
the  threatnings  of  her  relations. — Not  that  1  fhould 
care  to  venture,  if  I  thought  the  fellow  in  earned: — 
but  your  heroes  in  words  are  never  fo  in  deeds. 

A  I  R  XXXIX.     My  Cloe,  why  do  you  flight  me. 

The  whore  of  fame  is  jealous. 

The  coward  would  feem  brave  j 
For  we  are  flill  mofl  zealous. 
What  mofl  we  want  to  have. 

The  madman  boafls  his  fenfes. 
And  he  whofe  chief  pretence  is 
To  liberty's  defence,  is 
Too  oft  the  greateft  flave. 

SCENE    VIII. 
OWEN  and  MOLLY. 

Owen.  She  here ! 

MoL.  Cruel,  dofl  thou  fly  me  ?  am  1  become 
hateful  in  thy  fight  ? — are  all  thy  wicked  vows  for- 
gotten ?  for  fure  if  rhou  didlt  even  remember  them, 
they  would  oblige  thee  to  another  behaviour 

Ow^>f, 
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Owen.  Can  you  blame  rne  for  obeying  your  com-^ 
mands  in  fhunning  you  ?  Sure  you  have  forgotceil 
your  kit  vows,  never  to  fee  me  more* 

MoL.  Alas!  you  know  too  well,  that  I  am  as  in- 
fincere  in  every  repulfe  to  you,  as  you  have  been  in 
your  advances  to  me.  How  unjuftly  do  men  accufe 
us  of  ufing  a  lover  ill  ?  when  we  are  no  fooner  in  his 
power,  than  he  ufes  us  fo. 

A  I  R   XL.     Sylvia  my  dearefl:. 

Cruelleft  creature,  why  have  you  woo'd  me> 

"Why  thus  purfu'd  me 

Into  love's  fnare  ? 

"While  I  was  cruel, 

1  was  your  jewel  J 

Now  I  am  kind,  you  bid  me  defpair. 

Nature*s  fweet  flowers 

Warm  feafons  nourilh. 
In  fummer  flourifli, 

Winter's  their  bane  2 
Love  againfl  nature 

Check'd,  grows  the  greater, 
An^  bed  is  nourifh'd  with  cold  difdain, 

Owen.  How  canft  thou  wrong  me  fo,  my  dear 
Molly?  Your  father  hath  been  here,  and  infulted  me 
in  the  rudeft  manner  3  but  notwithftanding  that,  I  am 
refolved— — — 

MoL.  To  fulfil  your  promife,  and  marry  me. 

Owen.  Why  doft  thou  mention  that  hateful  word  ? 
That,  that  is  the  cruel  frofl:  which  nips  the  flower 
of  love.  Politenefs  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  ho- 
nefty,  nor  quadrille  to  common  fenfe,  than  marriage 
is  to  love.  They  are  fire  and  water,  and  cannot 
live  together.  Marriage  is  the  only  thing  thou 
Ihouldft  aflc,  that  I  would  not  grant. 

MoL,  And  till  you  grant  that,  I  will  grant  nothing 
clfe. 

4  Owen, 
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OwEiV.  Ic  is  for  your  fake  I  would  not  many 
you  i  for  I  could  never  love,  if  I  was  conBned  to  it. 

A  I  R    XLI. 

How  Happy's  the  fwain. 

Whom  beauty  firing. 

All  admiring, 

All  defiring. 

Never  defiring  in  vain. 

How  happy  to  rove. 

Thro'  fweetefl:  bowers. 

And  cull  the  flowers. 

In  the  delicious  garden  of  lore;. 

How  wretched  the  foul, 

Under  controul. 

To  one  poor  choice  confin'd  a  while. 

Wanton  it  exerts  the  lafs, 
No,  no,  let  the  joys  of  my  life. 

Like  the  years  in  circles  roll. 
But  fince  you  are  fo  ungrateful. 
Since  my  fervice  is  fo  hateful. 

Willing  I  my  place  forfake. 

MoL.  He's  gone  !  he's  loft  for  ever  !  irrevocably 
loft :  Oh  !  virtue  1  where's  thy  force  ?  where  are 
thofe  thoufand  charms  that  we  are  told  to  lie  in  thee, 
when  lovers  cannot  fee  them  ?  Should  Owen  e'er  re* 
turn,  fhould  he  renew  his  entreaties,  I  fear  his  fuc- 
cefs  J  for  I  find  every  day  love  attains  more  and  more 
ground  of  virtue, 

AIR  XLII.     Midfummer  Willi. 

When  lovejs  lodg^'d_withjnjhe_heart. 
Poor  virtue  to  tTie  outworks  flies. 

The  tongue  in  thunder  takes  its  part. 
And  darts  in  lightning  from  the  eyes* 

From 
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From  lips  and  eyes  with  gcfted  grace. 
In  vain  llie  keeps  out  channing  him. 

For  love  v.-jll  find  fome  we'.ker  place. 
To  let  the  dear  invader  in. 


ACT    HI.      SCENE     I. 
SCENE,    Sir  Owen    A  p  s  h  i  n  k  e  nV 

■Sir  Owen,  /making. 

WFI  AT   a  glorious  crcarure  was  he  who  firfl: 
difcovercd  the  ufe  of  tobacco  I the  in- 

duflrious   retires  frooi   bufinefs the  voluptuous 

from  pleafi're the  lover  from  a  cruel  millrcfi, 

the  huJband  from  a  curs'd  wife and  I  from  all 

the  world  to  my  pipe. 

AIR  XLIII.     Free-mafon's  tune. 

Let  the  learn'd  talk  of  books. 

The  glutton  of  cooks. 
The  lover  of  Celia's  foft  fmack-o  j 

No  mortal  can  boall. 

So  noble  a  toad. 
As  a  pipe  of  accepted  tobacco. 

Let  the  foldier  for  fame. 

And  a  general's  name. 
In  battle  get  many  a  thwack-o , 

Let  who  will  have  moft, 

"Who  will  rule  the  roaft. 
Give  me  but  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 


Tobacco  gives  wit 
To  the  dullell  old  cit. 


And 
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And  makes  him  of  politicks  crack-03 

The  lawyers  i'  th'  hall 

Were  not  able  to  bawl. 
Were  it  not  for  a  v/hiff  of  tobaccoi 

The  man  whole  chief  glory 

Is  telling  a  ftory. 
Had  never  arriv'd  at  the  knack-o. 

Between  ev'ry  heying. 

And  as  I  was  laying. 
Did  he  not  take  a  whiff  of  tobaccOi 

The  doclor  who  places 

Much  fkill  in  grimaces. 
And  feels  your  pulfe  running  tick-tack-0  j 

Would  you  know  his  chief  fkill  ? 

It  is  only  to  fill. 
And  fmoke  a  good  pipe  of  tobacco. 

The  courtiers  alone 

To  this  weed  are  not  prone ; 
Would  you  know  what  'tis  makes  them  fo 
flack-o  ! 

'Twas  becaufe  it  inclin'd 

To  be  honed  the  mind. 
And  therefore  they  banifli'd  tobacco* 

SCENE      II. 
SirOWEN  andLady  A  P  S  H I  N  K  E  N, 

Lady  Ap.  It  is  very  hard,  my  dear,  that  I  muH: 
be  an  eternal  flave  to  my  family  j  that  the  moment 
my  back  is  turned,  every  thing  goes  to  rack  and 
manger  j  that  you  will  take  no  care  upon  yourfelf, 
like  a  fleepy  good-for-nothing  drone  as  you  are. 

Sir  Owen.  My  wife  is  a  very  good  wife,  only  a 
little  inclin'd  to  talking.  If  fhe  had  no  tongue,  or 
I  had  no  ears,  we  Ihould  be  the  happielt  couple  in 
Wales. 

Lady  Ap.  Sir  Owen  I  Sir  Owen  !  it  is  very  well 
known  what  offers  I  refus'd,  when  I  married  you. 

Vol.  II.  H  Sir 
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Sir  Owen.  Yes,  my  ciear,  it  is  very  well  known, 
indeed — I  have  heard  of  it  often  enough  in  con- 
fcience. — Burof  this  I  am  confident — if  you  had  ever 
had  a  better  offer,  you  knew  your  own  interelt  too 
we'll  to  have  refus'd  ic. 

Lady  Ap.  Ungrateful  man  1 — If  I  have  fliewn 
that  I  know  the  value  of  money,  it  has  been  for  your 
interefi:  as  well  as  mine  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  Sir, 
whenever  my  confcience  hath  llruggled  with  my 
intereft,  fhe  hath  always  got  the  better. 

SiK  Owen.  Why  poflibly  it  may  be  I'o — for  I  am 
fure  whichever  fide  your  tongue  is  of,  will  get  the 
better. — And  harkye,  my  dear,  I  fancy  your  con- 
fcience  and  your  tongue  lie  very  near  together. — 
As  for  your  interefi,  it  lies  too  near  your  heart  to 
have  any  intercourle  with  your  tongue. 

Lady  Ap.  Methinks,  Sir  Owen,  you  (hould  be 
the  lait  who  refleded  on  me  for  fcolding  your  fer- 
vants. 

Sir  Owen.  So  I  would,  if  you  would  not  fcold 
at  me. — Vent  your  ill-nature  on  all  the  parifh,  let 
me  and  my  tobacco  alone,  and  I  care  not:  but  a 
fcolding  wife  to  me  is  a  walking  bafs-viol  out  of 
tune. 

Lady  Ar.  Sir,  Sir,  a  drunken  hufband  is  a  bad 
fiddle-flick  to  that  bafs-viol,  never  able  to  put  her 
into  tune,  nor  to  play  any  tune  upon  her. 

Sir  Owen.  A  fcolding  wife  is  rofin  to  that  fiddle- 
ftick,  continually  rubbing  it  up  to  play,  till  it  wear 
out. 

A  I  R    XLIV.     Tenant  of  my  own. 

Of  ail  bad  forts  of  vvives 

The  fcolds  are  lure  the  woril, 
"With  a  hum,  drum,  fcum,  hurry  fcurry  fcum. 
Would  I'd  a  cuckold  been. 
Ere  I  had  been  accurft 
With  your  hum,  drum,  &c. 

Would 
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Would  he  have  curd  mankind 

(If  Juno's  drawn  to  life) 
VvHicn  Jupiter  Pandora  fenr, 
Ke  fnould  have  lent  his  wife. 
With  her  hmv.,  drum,  &c. 

SCENE     III. 

Lady  A  P  S  H  I  N  K  E  N  a?:d  S  U  S  A  N. 

Lady  Ap.  Go  thy  ways,  for  an  errant  knight  a? 
thou  art. — So,  Sufan,  what  bring  you  ? 

Sus.  The  bill  of  fare,   Madam. 

Lady  Ap.  The  bill  of  fare  !  this  locks  more  like 
a  bill  for  a  month  than  a  day. 

Sus.  Mafter  hath  invited  feyeral  of  the  tenants 
Co-day,   Madam. 

Lady  Ap.  Yts,  I  am  acquainted  v/ith  your  ma- 
fler's  generofity — he  would  keep  a  tenant's  table  by 
his  confent. — On  my  confcience,  he  would  fuffer  fome 
of  the  poorer  tenants  to  eat  more  tiian  their  rent  out. 

Sus.   Heaven  blefs  him  for  fuch  goodnefs  ! 

Lady  Ap.  This  firloin  of  beef  may  ftand,  only 

cut  oiThalf  of  it  for  to-morrow it  is  too  big  for 

one  difli. 

Sus.  O  dear  Madam  I  it  is  a  thoufand  pities  to 
cut  it. 

Lady  Ap.  Plhaw  !  I  tell  you  no  polite  people  fuffer 
a  large  difn  to  come  to  their  table, — I  have  feen  an 
entertainment  of  three  courfes^  where  the  fubftanceof 
the  whole  v/ouldnot  have  made  half  a  firloin  of  beefl 

Sus.  The  devil  take  fuch  politenefs,  I  fay. 

Lady  Ap.  A  goofe  roafled — very  well;  take  par- 
ticular care  of  the  giblets,  they  bear  a  very  good 
price  in  the  market.  Two  brace  of  partridges — Ell 
leave  out  one  of  them.  An  apple-pye  with  quinces 
— why  quinces,  when  you  know  quinces  are  fo  dear  ? 
— There  J  and  for  the  reft,  do  you  keep  it,  and  leC 
me  have  two  difhes  a  dav,  till  it  is  out, 

B  a  $us. 
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Sus.  Why,  Madam,  half  the  provifion  will  flink 
at  that  rate. 

Lady  Ap.  Then  they  will  eat  the  lefs  of  it. — I 
know  fome  good  hcufewives  that  never  buy  any  other, 
for  it  is  always  cheap,  and  will  go  the  farther. 

Sus.  So  as  the  fmell  of  the  old  Englifh  hofpitality 
iis'd  to  invite  people  in,  that  of  the  prefent  is  to 
keep  them  away. 

Lady  Ap.  Old  EngliPn  hofpitality  !  Oh,  don't 
name  it,  I  am  fick  at  the  found. 

Sus.  Wou'd  I  had  liv'd  in  thofe  days  ! — I  wifh  I 
had  been  born  a  cook  in  an  age  when  there  was  fome 
bufinefs  for  one  1  before  we  had  learnt  this  French 
politenefs,  and  been  taught  to  drefs  our  meat  by 
nations  that  have  no  meat  to  drefs. 

A  I  R    XLV.     The  king's  old  courtier. 

When  mighty  roaft  beef  v;as  the  Englifliman's  food. 
It  ennobled  our  hearts,  and  enriched  our  blood, 
Ourfoldiers  were  brave,  and  our  courtiers  were  good* 

Oh  the  roalt  beef  of  England, 

And  old  England's  roall  beef. 

But  fince  we  havelearntfrom  all-conquering  France, 
To  eat  their  ragouts  as  well  as  to  dance. 
Oh  what  a  fine  figure  we  make  in  romance  ! 

Oh  the  road  beef  of  England, 

And  old  England's  roaft  beef! 

Lady  Ap.  Servants  are  continuallyjealousof  the 
leaft  thrift  of  a  mafter  or  miftrefs ;  they  are  never 
cafy  but  when  they  obfcrve  extravagance. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     IV. 
Lady  APSHINKEN  and  PUZZLETEXT. 

A  I  R    XLVl.      Oh  Jenny,  Oh  Jenny. 

Lady  Ap.    Oh  doflor.  Oh  do6lor,  where  hall  thou 
been  ? 
Sure  woman  v/asneverlikemeperplextl 
I  have  been  chiding  : 
Puz.  I  have  been  riding, 

And  meditating  upon  my  text. 

Lady  Ap.  I  wifh  you  v/ould  give  us  a  fermon  on 
charity,  that  my  fervants  might  know  that  it  is  no 
charity  to  indulge  a  voluptuous  appetite. 

Puz.  There  is,  Madam,  as  your  ladyfnip  very 
well  knows,  a  religious  charity,  and  an  irreligious 

charity. Now   the  religious  charity   teaches  us 

rather  to  ftarve  the  belly  of  our  friend,  than  feed  it. 
Veril;/,  ftarving  is  voluptuous  food  for  a  finfui  con- 
ftitution. 

Lady  Ap.  I  wifh,  dodlor,  when  you  go  next  to 
London,  you  would  buy  me  up,  at  the  cheapeft 
rates,  all  the  books  upon  charity  that  have  been 
publifh'd. 

Puz.  I  have  a  treatife.  Madam,  which  I  fhall 
fhortly  publifli,  that  will  comprehend  the  whole. 
It  v/ill  be  writ  in  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  your  lady- 
lliip. 

Lady  Ap.  Any  thing  for  the  encouragement  of 
religion. 1  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.— I  believe,  do6lor,  I  now  underftand  Latin 
as  well  as  EngliHi. — But  Oh,  dodor  !  it  gives  me 
pain,  very  great  pain,  that  notwithftanding  all  our 
endeavours,  there  fhould  yet  remain  fb  many  v.'icked 
people  in  our  parifli. — —One  of  the  tenants,  the 
other  day,  abus'd  his  wife  in  the  mo(t  terrible  man- 
ner. Shall  I  never  make  them  ufc  their  wives  to-^ 
lerably  ? 

II  3  A  I  H 
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A  I  R    XLVII. 

LadyAp.  Ab,  do6tor !  I  long  much  as  miftrrs  for  pelf. 

To  lee  the  whole  paridi  as  good  as  myklTp 
Puz.         Ah,  Madam  !   your  iadyihip  need  not  to 
doubt, 
But    that    by   my   fermons   wiil   be  foon 
brought  about. 
J^ADi'Ap.x'^h,  man  i  can  your  fermons  put  them  in 
the  right  way. 
When  not  one  in  ten  e'er  hears  what  you 
fay  ? 
Puz.         Ah,  Madam  !   your  ladyil^iip  need  not  to 
feari 
If   you    make    them  pay,   but  I'll  make 
them  hear. 

SCENE     V, 

I'o  them,    ROBIN. 

AIR    XLVIII.      In  Porus. 

Rob.         Some  confounded  planet  reigning. 
Surely  hath,  beyond  explaining, 
Your  fex  beguiled^ 
Senfe  defiled, 
Senfe  av/ry  led 
To  mi  flake : 
I  fhould  wonder. 
Could  you  blunder 
Thus  awake. 
But  if  your  almighty  wic 
Me  for  William  will  quit. 
E'en  brew  as  you  bake. 

'Lady  Ap.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Rob.  Is  your  ladylhip  a  ftranger  to  it  then? — 
Madam,  don't  you  know  that  I  am  to  be  turn'd 
away,  and  William  made  butler  ? 

a  Lady 
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Lady  Ap.   How  ! 

Rob.  Nay,  I  affure  your  ladyfhip  it  is  true.  Ijuft 
now  receiv'd  a  meffage  from  mailer,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  plate — and  perhaps  I  fhall  give  a  better 
account  than  William  would,  had  he  been  butler 
as  long  as  I  have. 

Lady  Ap.  I  am  out  of  all  patience;  I'll  to  Sir 
Owen  this  moment — I  will  fee  whether  I  am  a  cypher 
in  this  houfe  or  no. 

Puz.  Hark  ye,   Mr.  Robin,  you  are  fafe  enough 

— her  ladyfhip  is  your  friend. So  go  you  and 

fend  me  a  bottle  of  good  wine  into  my  room,  fori 
am  a  very  good  friend  of  yours. 

SCENE     VL 
ROBIN,  fohs. 

It  is  not  that  I  intend  to  live  long  in  the  family — 
but  I  don't  care  to  be  turn'd  away, — I  v/ould  give 
warning  myfelf,  and  if  this  ftorm  blows  over,  I  will. 
— Thanks  to  my  induftry,  I  have  made  a  Ihift  to  get 
together  a  little  comfortable  fubfiflence  for  the  reft  of 
my  days. — Fll  purchafe  fome  little  fnug  farm  in 
Wales,  of  about  a  hundred  a  year,  and  retire  with 
— ha ! — with  whom  fhall  I  retire,  fince  Sweetifla's 
falfe? — What  avails  it  to  me  that  I  can  purchafe  an 
eilate,  when  I  cannot  purchafe  happinefs  ? 

AIR    XLIX.     Cupid,  God  of  pleafmg  anguifli. 

What  avail  large  fums  of  treafure. 
But  to  purchafe  fums  of  pleafure. 

But  your  willies  to  obtain  ? 
Poor  the  wretch  whole  worlds  poffclTing, 
While  his  deareft  darling  bleffing 
Pie  mult  figh  for  ftill  in  vain, 


H  4  SCENE 
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SCENE    VII. 
ROBIN    and   SWEETISSA. 

Rob.  Where  is  my  wealth,  when  the  cabinet  it 
was  Idck'd  up  in,  is  broke  open  and  plunder'd  ? 

Sweet.  He's  here! — love  would  blow  me  like 
a  whirlwind  to  his  arms,  did  not  the  firing  of  honour 
pull  me  back  —  Honour,  that  forces  more  lies  from 
the  mouth  of  a  woman,  than  gold  does  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lawyer. 

Rob.  See  where  Ihe  {lands  ! — the  falfe,  the  per- 
jur'd  fhe. — Yet  guilty  as  fiie  is,  flie  would  be  dearer 
to  my  foul  than  light — did  not  my  honour  interpofc 
•—My  honour,  which  cannot  fuffer  me  to  wed  a 
whore.  I  mull  part  with  honour,  or  with  her— 
and  a  fervant  without  honour,  is  a  wretch  indeed  ! 
— How  happy  are  men  of  quality,  who  cannot  lofe 
their  honour,  do  what  they  will? — Right  honour  is 
tried  in  roguery,  as  gold  is  in  the  fire,  and  comes 
out  ilill  the  f^me. 

A  I  R    L.     Dame  of  honour. 

Nice  honour  by  a  private  man 

With  zeal  muft  be  maintained  j 
For  foon  'tis  lofl",  and  never  can 

By  any  be  regained. 
But  once  right  honourable  grown. 

He's  then  its  rightful  owner; 
For  tho'  the  worft  of  rogues  he's  known. 

He's  ftill  a  man  of  honour. 

Sweet.  I  wifii  I  could  impute  this  blindnefs  of 
yours  to  love.  But,  alas  !  love  v/ould  fee  me,  not 
my  faults. You  fee  my  faults,  not  me. 

Rob.  I  wifli  it  were  pofTible  to  fee  you  faultlefs — 
but  alas  !  you  are  fo  hemm'd  in  with  faults,  one 
mufl  fee  through  them  to  come  at  you. 

Sweet. 
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Sweet.  I  know  of  none,  but  loving  you  too  well. 

Rob.  That  may  be  one,  perhaps,  if  you  were  great 
with  William. 

Sweet.  Oh  Robin  !  if  thou  art  refolv'd  to  be 
falfe,  do  not,  I  befeech  thee,  do  not  let  thy  malice 
confpire  to  ruin  my  reputation. 

Rob.  There,  Madam,  read  that  letter  once  more, 
then  bid  me  be  render  of  your  reputation,  if  you  can 
— tho'  women  have  always  the  boldefi;  claims  to  re- 
putation when  they  have  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  it 
— for  virtue,  like  gunpowder,  never  makes  any  noife 
till  it  goes  off — when  you  hear  the  report,  you  may 
be  fure  it's  gone. 

Sweet.  This  is  fome  confpiracy  againft  me — for 
may  the  Devil  fetch  me  this  inftanr,  if  ever  I  faw 
this  letter  before. 

Rob.  What !   and  drop  it  from  your  pocket? 

Sweet.  Oh  bafe  man  ! — If  ever  I  fuffer'd  William 
to  kifs  me  in  my  life,  unlefs  when  we  have  been  at 
queftions  and  commands,  may  I  never— be  kifs'd 
while  I  live  again. — And  if  I  am  not  a  maid  now 
^-may  I  die  as  good  a  maid  as  I  am  now. — But  you 
fliall  fee  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  can  receive 

letters,  and  drop  them  from  their  pockets  too. 

There,  if  thou  art  guilty,  that  letter  will  fhock  thee 
— while  innocence  guards  me. 

AIR    LI.     Why  will  Florella. 

When  guilt  within  the  bofom  lies, 

A  thoufand  ways  it  fpeaks. 
It  ftares  affrighted  rhro'  the  eyes. 

And  bluihes  thro'  the  cheeks. 

But  innocence,  difdaining  fear. 

Adorns  the  injur'd  face. 
And  wliiie  the  black  accufer's  near. 

Shines  forth  with  brighter  grace. 

RoB, 


Rob.  Surprizing! — fure  fome  iittie  writing  devil 
lurks  in  the  houfe.  Ha  !  a  thought  hath  juft  fhot 
thro'  my  brain. — Swcetillii,  if  you  ha^e  virtue — if 
you  have  honour — if  you  have  hu!Ti'anit\''i  anfwer  me 
one  quell  ion.— Did  the  parlon  ever  make  love  to 
you  ? 

Sweet.  Why  do  you  aflc  me  that  ? 

Rob.  Thefe  two  letters  are  writ  by  the  lame 
hand — and  if  they  were  not  writ  by  William,  they 
rauft  have  been  by  the  paribn — for  no  one  elfcj  I 
believe,  can  write  or  read  in  the  houfe. 

Sweet.  I  can'c  fay  he  hath,  nor  I  can't  fay  he 
hath  not. — .Once  he  told  me,  that  if  I  was  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  he'd  marry  me. 

Rob.  Did  he  ?  that's  enough  ;  by  George  I'll 
make  an  example  of  him — I'll  beat  him  till  he  hath 
^s  great  an  averhon  to  marriage,  as  any  prieft  in 
Rome  hath. 

Sweet.  O  fie  !   what,  beat  the  parfon  ? 

Rob.  Never  tell  me  of  the  parfon — if  he  v/ill  have 
my  meat,  I'll  give  him  fome  fauce  to  ir. 

Sweet.  Confider,  good  Robin  ;  for  tho'  thou  haft 
been  a  bafe  man  to  me,  I  would  not  have  thee 
damn'd. 

Rob.  The  parlon  would  fend  mc  to  heaven,  I 
thank  him. — I'd  rather  be  damn'd  than  go  to  hea- 
ven as  the  parfon's  cuckold.  Sbud  !  I'll  foufe  him 
till  he  (ball  have  as  little  appetite  for  woman's  flefli 
as  horfe  fielh. 

AIR    Lll.     Hunt  the  fquirrel. 

Sweet.    Oh  for  goodnefs  fake  forbear  ! 

Think  he's  a  parfon,  think  he's  aparfoq  i 
Look  upon  the  cloth  he  wears. 
Ere  you  pull  his  ears. 

Rod.  Ceafe  your  chattering,  I  will  batter  him  ; 

Blood  and  thunder- bolt  ! 
I'll  rub  him,  drub  h'wv,  fcrub  him  down. 
As  jockies  do  a  cok. 

Sweet. 
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Sweet.  He's  gone ;  perhaps  will  knock  the  parfon 
In  the  head.  What  can  he  then  exped  but  to  be 
hang'd  by  the  neck  ?  Oh  !  that  he  were  hang'd  once 
fafe  about  my  neck. — Ye  powers  preferve  him  from 
the  hangman's  noofe,  and  tie  him  fad  in  Hymen*s, 

SCENE     VIII. 
SWEETISSA    and  JOHN. 

Sweet.  Oh  John!  fly!  if  thou  wilt  fave  thy 
friend — fly  up  into  the  parfon's  clofct. 

John.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sweet.  "One  moment's  delay,  and  Robin's  lofl".— • 
He  is  gone  in  a  mighty  paffion  to  beat  the  parfon; 
run  and  prevent  him,  for  if  he  fliould  kill  the  parfon, 
he  will  be  hang'd. 

John.  Kill  him  !  if  he  lifts  up  his  hand  againfl 
him — he  will  be  put  into  the  fpiritual  court— -and- 
that's  worfe  than  hanging. 

Sweet.  Fly,  fly  !  dear  John. — What  torments 
attend  a  mind  in  love, 

A  I  R    LIII.     The  play  of  love. 

What  vafl:  delights  muft  virgins  prove. 
Who  tafte  the  dear  excefs  of  love  ! 
Since  while  fo  many  ways  undone, 
And  all  our  joys  muft  fly  from  one. 
Eager  to  love's  embrace  we  run. 

So  v/hen  in  fome  fmall  ifland  lies 
The  eager  merchant's  brilliant  prize, 
That  dear,  that  darling  fpot  to  gain. 
He  views  black  temuelts  with  difdain, 
And  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 


SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E     IX. 

OWEN    and   SWEETISSA. 

Owen.  SweerifTa  in  tears  ! fo  looks  the  lily 

after  a  fhower,  while  drops  of  rain  run  gently  down 
its  filken  leaves,  and  gather  fweetnefs  as  they  pafs. 

AIR    LIV.     Sicari. 

Smile,  fmile,  Sweetifla,  faiile; 

Repining  banifh. 

Let  forrow  vanifh. 
Grief  does  the  ccnnplexion  fpoil. 
Smile,  fmile,  SweetifTa,  fmile. 
Lift  up  your  charming,  cha— a— arming. 

Charming,  charming  eyes. 
As  the  fun's  brighteft  rays  in  fummer  fkies. 

What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Sweetifla  ? 

Sweet.  Whatever  be  the  matter — it  is  no  matter 
of  yours,  m after  Owen. 

Owen.  I  would  hug  thee  in  my  arms  and  com- 
fort thee — if  thou  would'Jl  let  me. Give  me  a 

bufs — do. 

A  I  R    LV.     Sleepy  body. 

Sweet.         Little  mafter. 
Pretty  mafter. 
Your  purfuic  give  over  J 
Surely  nature 
Such  a  creature 
Never  meant  for  a  lover. 
A  beau,  and  baboon. 
In  a  dull  afternoon. 
May  ladies  divert  by  their  capers  j 
But  weak  is  her  head 
Who  takes  to  her  bed 
Such  a  remedy  for  the  vapours. 
Little  mafter,  &:c. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    X. 

OWEN,  folus. 
AIR    LVI. 

Go,  and  like  a  flub'ring  Befs  howl, 
Whilit  at  your  griefs  I'm  quaffing. 

For  the  more  you  cry,  the  lefs  you'll 

To),  lol,  de  roL 
Be  inclin'd  to  laughing. 

S  C  E  N  E    XL 
OWEN   and   SUSAN, 

Owen.  So,  Mrs.  Sufan,  which  way  are  you  going? 

Susan.  Going  ! — why,  I  am  going  to  find  ma- 
dam out — if  llie  will  have  no  victuals,  fhe  fhall  have 
no  cook  for  Sufan. — If  I  cut  the  firloin  of  beef,  may 
the  devil  cut  me. 

AIR   LVII.     South-fea  tune. 

An  Irifliman  loves  potatoes; 

A  Frenchman  chews 

Sallads  and  ragouts ; 
A  Dutchman,  waterzuche; 

The  Italian,  maccaroons; 
The  Scotchman  loves  iheeps  heads,  Sir^ 
The  Welch  with  cheefe  are  fed.  Sir  j 

An  Englilliman's  chief 

Delight  is  roaft  beef; 
And  if  I  divide  the  ox'  firloin. 

May  the  devil  cut  ofF  mine. 

Owen.    Oh !  do  not  fpoil  thy  pretty  face  with 

paflion. Give  me  a  kifs,  my  dear  pretty  little 

cook, 

Sus. 
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Sus.  Give  you  a  kifs  ! — give  you  a  flap  in  the  face, 
or  a  rod  for  your  backfide. — When  I  am  kifs'd,  it 
fhall  be  by  another  guife  fort  of  fpark  than  you. — 
Sbud  !  your  head  looks  like  the  fcrag  end  of  a  neck 
of  mutton,  juft  flour'd  for  bafting. — — A  kifs  ! 
a  fart ! 

SCENE    XII. 
OWEN    and    MARGERY. 

Owen.  Go  thy  ways,  grcafy  face. Oh,  hei-e's 

my  little  Margery,  now. 

Marg.  Not  fo  little  neither,  Mafter  Owen. . 

I  am  big  enough  for  you  Hill. 

Owen.  And  fo  thou  art,  my  dear,  and  my  dove* 
— Come,  let  us let  us let  us 

Marg.  Let  us  what  ? 

Owen.  Let  us,  I'gad,  I  don't  know  what 

Let  us  kifs  like  any  thing. 

Marg.  Not  fo  faft,  'fquire — your  mamma  muft 
give  you  a  larger  allowance  before  it  comes  to  that 
between  you  and  me.  Lookye,  Sir,  when  you  can 
produce  that  fine  apron  you  promis'd  me,  I  don't 

know  what  my  gratitude  may  bring  me  to But  I 

am  refolv'd,  if  ever  I  do  play  the  fool,  I'll  have  Ibme- 
thing  to  flievv  for  it,  befides  a  great  belly. 

Owen.  Pox  on  'em  all! 1  fliall  not  compafs 

one  out  of  the  whole  family. Pgad,  I'll  e'en  go 

back  to  Molly,  and  make  lure  of  her,  if  polTible — 
or  I  may  be  in  danger  of  dying  half  a  maid  yet — for 
the  devil  take  me,  if  I  ha'n't  a  fhrewd  fufpicion  that, 
in  all  my  amours,  I  never  yet  thoroughly  knew  what 

a  fine  woman  was. 1  fancy  it  often  happens  fo 

among  us  fine  gentlemen. 


AIR 
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A  I  R     LVIII. 

The  idle  beau  of  pleafure 

Oft  boafts  a  failc  amour, 
As  breaking  cit  his  treafure, 
Moft  gaudy,  when  nnoft  poor ; 
But  the  rich  nnifer  hides  the  Hores  he  does  amafs, 
And  the  true  lover  flill  conceals  his  happy  lafs. 

SCENE    XIII. 
PUZZLETEXT,    ROBIN,  and  JOHN. 

Puz,  I  will  have  fatisfaflion. — Speak  not  to  mc, 
Mafter  John,  of  any  thing  but  fatisfacflion. — I  will 

box  him. 1  will  lliew  him  that  I  was  not  bred  at 

Oxford   for  nothing. Splutter!  I  will  lliew  him 

my  head  is  good  for  ibmeching  elfe  befides  preaching. 

\_Butts  at  him, 

Rob.  You  v/ould  have  arm'd  my  head  better  for 
butting,  I  thank  you, 

Puz.  You  are  a  lying  rafcal,  and  a  liar  in  your 
teeth. 

Rob.  You  are  a  liar  in  your  tongue,  doftor,  and 
that's  worfe. 

Puz.  The  lie  to  me,  firrah  !  I  will  cut  your  brains 
out,  if  you  have  any  brains.  Let  me  go,  John,—- 
let  me  go. • 

Rob.  Let  him  come:  I  warrant  he  goes  back 
again  fafter  than  he  came. 

Puz.  Sbudl  Ibudl  ibud! 

John.  Fie,  doctor  !  be  not  in  fuch  a  pafTion  3  con- 
fider  who  you  are — you  muft  forgive. 

Puz.  I  will  not  forgive. Forgivenefs  is  fome- 

times  a  fin,  ay,  and  a  damn'd  fin, — No,  I  will  not 
forgive  him. — Sirrah,  I  will  make  fuch  an  example 
of  you,  as  fhall  deter  all  fuch  vagabonds  for.  the  fu- 
twe  how  they  affront  the  church. 

A  I  R 
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A  I  R    LIX.     Buff-coat. 

In  rpi ritual  court 
I'll  fhew  you  fuch  fporr. 
Shall  make  you  your  own  folly  curfe^  Sir. 
Rob.  But  you  ihall  be  bit. 

For  I'll  ftand  in  the  fheet. 
And  keep  you  from  handling  my  purfe.  Sir* 
Puz.  In  this  you'll  be  Iham'd, 

In  the  other  world  damn'd, 
Here  a  pried,  there  a  devil  you'll  find.  Sir, 
Rob.  I  Ihall  know  then  if  priefl 

Or  devil  be  beft 
At  the  art  of  tormenting  mankind,  Sir. 

Puz.  Let  me  go,  John — I  will — fplutter  1 — 


SCENE    XIV. 

Sir  OWEN  A  P  S  H  I  N  K  E  N,  Lndy  A  P- 
S  H  I  N  K  E  N,  P  a  Z  Z  L  E  T  E  X  T,  RO- 
BIN, WILLIAM,  JOHN,  SUSAN, 
SWEETISSA,    MARGERY. 

Lady  Ap.  Heyday!  what's  the  meaning  of  this? 
—  Mr.  Puzzletext,  you  are  not  mad,  I  hope  ? 

Puz.  Splutter !  my  lady,  but  I  am.  I  have  been 
abus'd — I  have  been  beaten — 

Lady  Ap.  It  cannot  be  by  Robin,  I  am  fure ;  he's 
peaceably  enough  inclin'd. 

Will.  He'll  not  ftrike  a  blow,  unlefs  he's  forced 
to  it,  I  warrant  him. 

Puz.  Yes,  it  is  by  Robin  j  he  hath  abus'd  me  for 
writing  to  his  miltrefs,  when  I  have  not  had  a  pen 
in  my  hand,  fave  for  half  a  fermon,  thefe  fix 
months. 

a  Will. 
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Will.  Sure  letters  run  flrangcly  in  his  head  !  — 
hs  hath  quarrcli'd  with  me  once  to-day,  and  now  he 
hath  quarreird  with  Mr.  Puzzletexr,  for  writing  to 

]iis  miftrefs He  knov/s  his   own   demerits,  and 

therefore  is  jealous  of  every  man  he  fees  for  a  rival, 

Rob.  I  have  not  fo  bad  an  opinion  of  myfclf  as 
to  be  jealous  of  you,  however  fcnfible  you  may  be  of 
your  own  merits. 

Lady  Ap.  Let  us  have  no  quarrelling  here,  pray. 
— I  thought  you  had  more  fcnle  than  to  quarrtd  witii 
the  church.  [^i/ide  to  Robin, 

Will.  Mader  may  keep  you,  if  he  plealcs • 

■when  he  knows  you  are  a  rogue  ;  but  I'll  fwear  to 
your  ftealing  the  two  filvcr  fpoons. 

Sweet.  You  have  reafon  ro  talk,  good  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  I'll  fwear  to  your  having  robb'd  one  of  the 

coaches  of  the  curtains  to  make  yourfelf-a  wailicoat ; 
and  your  having  flole  a  pair  of  buckles  out  of  the 
harnefs,  and  fold  them  to  Mr.  Owen,  to  wear  them 
in  his  fhoes. 

Sus.  If  you  come  to  that,  Madam,  who  dole  a 
fhort  filk  apron  from  my  lady,  and  a  nev\^  flannel 
petticoat,  which  you  have  on  at  this  moment  ? 

John.  Not  fo  faft,  good  Sufan  faucebox — Who 
bailed  away  dozens  of  butter  more  than  fhe  need, 
that  (he  may  fell  the  greafe  ? — • — Who  brings  in  falfe 
bills  of  fare,  and  puts  the  forg'd  articles  in  her  own 
pocket  ? — Who  wants  wine  and  brandy  for  fauces 
and  fweetmeats,  and  drinks  it  herfelf  ? 

Will.  And  who  wants  ftrong  beer  for  his  horfes, 
which  he  drinks  himfelf  ? 

Marg.  I  think  you  fliould  forget  that,  left  you 
fhould  be  put  in  mind  of  the  lame  pradices  with 
the  coach- horfes. 

Sus.  I  fuppofe  when  you  remember  that,  you 
don't  forget  taking  a  dram  from,  her  iadyfhip's  bottle 
every  time  you  make  the  bed. 

Lady  Ap.  I  can  excufe  you  there,  Margery,  for 
I  keep  all  my  bottles  under  lock  and  key. 

Vol.  II.  I  Sus. 
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Sus.  But  I  fuppofe  your  ladyl'hip  will  not  exciife. 
her  from  a  falfe  key,  the  which  I  will  take  my  oath 
fhe  hath  now  in  her  pocket. 

Lady  Ap.  Very  fine,  indeed  ! 

Puz.  Verily,  I  am  concern'd  to  find  my  fermons 
have  had  no  better  effe6i:  on  you.  I  think  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  determine  which  defervesto  be  hang'd 
moft  J  and  if  Robin  the  butler  hath  cheated  more 
than  other  people,  I  fee  no  other  reafon  for  it,  but 
becaufe  he  hath  had  more  opportunity  to  cheat. 

Rob.  Well  faid,  parfon  ! once  in  thy  life  thou 

haft  fpoken  tru:h. 

Will.  We  are  none  of  us  fo  bad  as  Robin,  tho* 

— there's  cheating  in   his  very  name. Robin,  is 

as  much  as  to  fay,  robbing. 

Puz.  That  is  none  of  the  bed  puns,  Mafter  Will. 

Rob.  Well  faid,  parfon,  again! 

A  I  R   LX.     Ye  madcaps  of  England. 

In  this  little  family  plainly  we  find 
A  little  epitome  of  iiuman  kind. 
Where  down  from  the  beggar,  up  to  the  great  man. 
Each  gentleman  cheats  you  no  more  than  he  can. 
Sing  tantararara,  rogues  all. 

For  if  you  will  be  fuch  a  hufband  of  pelf, 

To  be  ferv'd  by  no  cheats,  you  muft  e'en  ferve 

yourfelf  i 
The  world  is  fo  cramm'u  brimful!  of  deceit. 
That  if  Robin  be  a  name  for  a  cheat, 

Sing  tantararara,  Bobs  all,  Bobs  all. 

Sing  tantararara,  Bobs  all. 

Lady  Ap.  And  have  I  been  raking,  and  rend- 
ing, and  fcraping,  and  fcratching,  and  fwcating,  to 
be  plunder'd  by  my  fervants  ? 

Sir  Owen.  Why,  truly,  my  dear,  if  you  had  any 
family  to  provide  for,  you  would  have  had  fome  ex- 
cufc  for  your  laving,  to  lave  fortunes  for  your  younger 

children. 
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children. — But  as  we  have  but  one  fon  to  provide  for, 
and  he  not  nnuch  worth  providing  for,  e'en  let  the 
fervants  keep  what  they  have  dole,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  them. 

Lady  Ap.  This  is  fuch  notorious  extravagance! 

Omnes.  Heavens  blefs  your  good  honour  1 

AIR  LXI.     My  name  is  old  Hew  fon. 

Rob.         I  once  as  your  butler  did  cheat  you. 
For  myfcif  I  will  fet  up  now  j 
If  you  come  to  my  houfe  I  wiU'treat  you 
With  a  pig  of  your  own  fow. 

Sweet.     I  once  did  your  ladyfnip  choufe. 

And  rob  you  of  trinkets  good  flore  i 
But  when  I  am  gone  from  your  houfe, 
I  promifc  to  cheat  you  no  more. 

Will,      Your  lining  I  own,  like  a  blockhead, 
I  fcole,  to  my  utter  reproach  ; 
But  you  will  be  money  in  pocket. 
If  you  fell  off  your  horfes  and  coach.' 

Sus.  My  rogueries  all  are  confefl-. 

And  for  a  new  maid  you  may  look  ; 
For  where  there's  no  meat  to  be  dreft. 
There  is  little  need  of  a  cook. 

Chorus.  And  fo  we  all  give  you  warning. 

And  give  you  a  month's  wages  too  | 
We  all  go  off  to-morrow  morning, 
And  may  better  fervants  enfue. 

SCENE    XV. 

totbem,  OWEN  a^d  MOLLY, 

Owen.  7   ^        ,  ,  ^        «. 

MoLLv.  1  Your  blemng,  Sir, 

Sir  Owen.     /    ^t 
LadyAp.      i   ^^^• 

I  2  Owen, 
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WEN.        I    -^^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  daughter, 
Molly.     )  ^  ^ 

Sir  Owen.  My  Ton  married  to  the  daughter  of  a 


tenant 


Owen.  Oh,  Sir  !  fhe  is  your  tenant's  daughter, 
but  worthy  of  a  crown. 

AIR    LXII.     Fond  Echo. 

Molly.    Oh,  think  not  the  maid  whom  you  fcorn. 

With  riches  delighted  can  be! 
Mad  I  a  great  princefs  been  born. 

My  Owen  had  dear  been  to  me. 
On  others  your  treafures  bellow. 

Give  Owen  alone  to  thefe  arms ; 
In  grandeur  and  wealth  we  find  woe. 

But  in  love  there  is  nothing  but  charms. 

Owen.      In  title  and  wealth  what  is  lofV, 

In  tendernefs  oft  is  repaid  j 
Too  much  a  great  fortune  may  cofl:. 

Well  purchas'd  may  be  the  poor  maid. 
While  fancy's  faint  dreams  cheat  the  great, 

W^e  pleafure  will  equally  prove  i 
While  they  in  their  palaces  hate. 

We  in  our  poor  cottage  m.ay  love. 

Sir  Owen.  She  fings  delightfully,  that's  the  truth 
on't. 

Owen.  T'other  fong, — t'other  fong — ply  him  with 
fongs  till  he  forgives  us. 

A  I  R  LXIII.     Lafs  of  Patie's  Mill. 

Molly.   If  I  too  high  apfire, 

*Tis  love  that  plumes  my  wings. 
Love  makes  a  clown  a  'fquire. 
Would  make  a  'fquire  a  king. 

WHiat 
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What  maid  that  Owen  fpies, 
From  love  can  e'er  be  free  ? 

Love  in  his  lac'd  coat  lies. 
And  peeps  from  his  toupee. 

Sir  Owen.  I  can  hold  out  no  longer. 
Lady  Ap.  Nor  I :  lee  me  fee  you  embrace  one 
another,  and  then  I'll  embrace  you  both. 

AIR  LXIV.     Carovien. 

Molly.  With  joy  my  heart's  o'erflowing  : 

GwEN".  With  joy  my  heart's  jolly. 

Molly.  Oh,  my  deareft  fweet  Owen  1 

Owen.  Oh,  my  charming  Molly  I 

Since  I  am  happy  myfelf,  I  will  make  others  fo.— 

Thcfe  letters,  Robin,  which  caus'd  all  thejealoufy 
between,  you  and  SweetifTa,  I  wrote  out  of  a  frolick. 

Rob.  Ha  !  and  did  I  fufpecfl  Sweetiffa  falfely  ? 

Sweet.  And  did  I  fufped  my  Robin  ? 

Rob.  Oh,  my  SweetifTa  !  my  fweet. 

Sweet.  Oh,  my  Robin  !   my  Bob. 

Rob    This  hour  Ihall  make  us  one. -Do(5tor, 

lead  ro  church. 

Will.  What  fay 'it  thou,  Sufan  ?  Shall  we  follow 
our  leaders  ? 

Sus,  Why,  faith,  I  am  generally  frank,  you  know, 
and  fpeak  my  mind. — I  fay,  yes. 

John.  And  thou,  Margery  ? 

Marg.  I  do  not  fay,  no. 

Puz.  I  am  ready  to  do  your  bufmefs  whenever  you 
pleafe. 

Owen.  Lookye,  as  I  have  married  firft,  I  defirc 
my  wedding  may  be  celebrated  nrft,  at  leaft  with  one 
dance  J  for  whi'.h  I  have  prepar'd  the  fiddles. 

Puz.  And  for  which  I  have  prepar'd  my  fiddle 
too  J  for  I  am  always  in  utriimque  paratus. 

Owen.  This  fhall  be  a  day  of  hofpitaiity,  I  am 
refolv'd. 

I  3  Lady 
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Lady  Ap.  And  I  am  refclv'd  not  to  fee  it  j  an 
would  advife  you  not  to  be  extravagant  in  it. 

A  dance  here. 


PU2. 


Women. 

Men. 

Omnes. 


A I  R   LXV.     Little  Jack  Horner. 

Couples  united. 

Ever  delighted, 

May  they  ne'er  difagree  ! 

Firft  we  will  wed. 

Then  we'll  to  bed  ; 

What  happy  rogues  are  we  ! 


Chorus.  Couples  united. 

Ever  delighted, 

May  we  ne'er  difagree  ! 
Firft  we  will  wed. 
Then  we'll  to  bed; 

What  happy  rogues  are  we  ! 
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LOTTERY, 
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FARCE. 

As  It  was  nilcd  at  the 

Theatre-Royal  in  Drmy-Lanej  1731. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  GIBBER,  Jun. 

yiS  Tragedy  prefrrihes  to  pajjion  rules, 
-^-^    So  Comedy  delights  to  punijlo  fools  j 
And  while  at  nobler  games  jhe  boldly  flies. 
Farce  challenges  the  vulgar  as  her  prize. 
Some  folliei  fcarce  perceptible  appear 
In  that  ju;l  gla/sj  which  floews  you  as  you  are. 
But  Farce  ftiUjlaims  a  magnifying  right, 
To  raije  the  qfiefl  larger  Ig^t^^^  J.      y, 

Jndjhew  her  infe^  fools  in  ftronger  light » 
'Implicit  faith  is  td'hW'TGetS'diie, 
And  all  her  laughing  legends  fill  are  true. 
Thus  when  fome  conjurer  does  wives  tranflate. 
What  dull,  affeEled  critick  damns  the  cheat  ? 
Or  fhould  we  fee  credulity  profound. 
Give  to  ten  thoufand fools,  Ten  Thoufand  Found  j 
Should  we  behold  poor  wretches  horfe  away 
The  labour  of  a  twelvemonth  in  a  day ; 
iVizy,  fljould  our  Poet,  with  his  mufe  agog. 
Show  you  an  Alley -broker  for  a  rogue, 
Tho   'tis  a  mofi  impoffible  fuggejlion. 
Faith !  think  it  all  but  Farce,  and  grant  the  quejiion. 


} 
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SCENE,    LONDON. 


THE 


LOTTERY. 

SCENE     I. 

Mr.    STOCKS   alone. 


A 


A  I  R    I. 

LOTTERY  is  a  taxation 
Upon  all  the  fools  in  creation  j 

And  Heav'n  be  prais'd, 

Ic  is  eafily  rais'd. 
Credulity's  always  in  fafhion  : 

For  Folly's  a  fund 

Will  never  lofe  ground. 
While  fools  are  lo  rife  in  the  nation. 

[Knocking  without.'\ 

Enter  i  BUYER. 

I  Buy.  Is  not  this  a  houfe  where  people  buy  lot-» 
tery-tickets  ? 

Stocks.  Yes,  Sir 1  believe  I  can  furnilh  you 

with  as  good  tickets  as  any  one. 

I  Buy.  I  fuppofe,  Sir^,  'tis  all  one  to  you  what 
number  a  man  fixes  on. 

Stocks.  Anv  of  mv  numbers. 

I  Buy.  Bccaufe  1  wou'd  be  glad  to  have  it.  Sir, 
the  number  of  my  own  years,  or  my  wife's  j  or  if  I 

cou'd 
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cou'd  not  have  either  of  thofe,  I  wou'd  be  glad  to 
have  it  the  number  of  my  mother's. 

Stocks.  Ay,  or  fuppcfe,  now,  it  was  the  number 
of  your  grandmother's? 

1  Buy.  No,  no !  fhe  has  no  luck  in  lotteries:  fhe 
had  a  whole  ticket  once,  and  got  but  fifty  pounds 
by  it. 

Stocks.  A  very  unfortunate  perfon,  truly.  Sir, 
my  clerk  will  furnifli  you,  if  you'll  walk  that  way 
up  to  the  office.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — There's  one  io,cool. 

got. What  an  abundance  of  imaginary  rich  men 

will  one  month  reduce  to  their  former  poverty  ! 

[Knocking  without.'^ 
Come  in. 

Enter  2  BUYER. 

a  Buy.  Does  not  your  worfnip  let  horfes.  Sir? 
Stocks.  Ay,  friend. 

2  Buy.  I  have  got  a  little  money  by  driving  a 
hackney-coach,  and  I  intend  to  ride  it  out  in  the 
lottery. 

Stocks.  You  are  in  the  right  j  it  is^  the  way  to 
drive  your  own  coach. 

2  Buy.  I  don't  know.  Sir,  that but  I  am 

willing  to  be  in  Fortune's  way,  as  the  faying  is. 

Stocks.  You  are  a  wife  man,  and  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  but  you  may  be  a  rich  one. — 'Tis  not  above 
no  matter  how  many  to  one,  but  that  you  are 
this  night  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

AIR    II.     Free-mafon's  tune. 

Here  are  the  bed  horfes 

That  ever  ran  courfes. 
Here  is  the  bed  pad  for  your  wife,  Sirj 

Who  rides  one  a-day. 

If  luck's  in  his  way. 
May  ride  in  a  coach  all  his  life.  Sir. 

The 
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The  fportfrnan  efteems 

The  horie  more  than  gems. 
That  leaps  o'er  a  pitiful  gate.  Sir  j 

But  here  is  the  hack. 

If  you  fit  but  his  back. 
Will  leap  you  into  an  eftate,  Sir. 

1  Buy.  How  long  a  man  may  labour  to  get  that 
at  work,  which  he  can  get  in  a  minute  at  play  ! 

AIR    III.      Black  Joke. 

The  foldier  in  a  hard  campaign, 

Gets  lefs  than  the  gamefter,  by  throv/ing  a  main, 

Or  dealing  to  bubbles,  and  all,  all  that : 
The  ftouteft  Tailor,  every  one  knows. 
Gets  lefs  than  the  courtier,  with  cringing  bows. 

And,  Sir,  I'm  your  valTal,  and  all,  ail  that : 
And  town-bred  ladies  too,  they  fay. 
Get  lefs  by  virtue  than  by  play  : 

And  dowdy  Joan 

Had  ne'er  been  known. 
Nor  coach  had  been  her  ladyfhip's  lot. 
But  for  the  black  ace,  and  all,  all  that. 

And  belike  you,  Sir,  I  wou'd  willingly  ride  upon  the 
number  of  my  coach. 

Stocks.  Mr.  Trick,  let  that  gentleman  have  the 
number  of  his  coach — [/^i^.]  No  matter  whether 

we  have  it  or  no. As  the  gentleman  is  riding 

to  a  caftle  in  the  air,  an  airy  horfe  is  the  properelt 
to  carry  him.  [Knocking  hard  without.']  Heyday  I 
this  is  fome  perlbn  of  quality,  by  the  impudence  of 
the  footman. 

Enter  LADY. 

Lady.  Your  fervant,  Mr.  Stocks. 
Stocks.  I  am  your  ladylliip's  moft  obedient  fer- 
vant. 
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Lady.  I  am  come  to  buy  fome  tickets,  and  hire 
fome  horfes,  Mr.  Stocks. — I  intend  to  have  twenty 
tickets  and  ten  horfes  every  day. 

Stocks.  By  which,  if  your  ladyfliip  has  any  luck, 
you  may  very  eafily  get  30  or  40,000!. 

Lady.  Pleafe  to  look  at  thefe  jewels,  Sir they 

coft  my  lord  upwards  of  6000 1. 1  intend  to  lay 

out  what  you  will  lend  upon  'em. 

Stocks.  If  your  ladylhip  ple^fes  to  walk  up  into 
the  dining-room,  I'll  wait  on  you  in  a  moment. 

Enter  PORTER. 

Well,  friend,  what's  your  bufinefs  ? 

Porter.  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  an*t  pleafe  you. 
Stocks.  [^Reading.'] 

"  Brother  Stocks, 
*'  Here  is  a  young  lady  come  to  lodge  at  my  houfe 
"  from  the  country,  has  defir'd  me  to  find  out  fome 
*'  one  who  may  inftrudl  her  how  to  difpofe  of  io,oool. 
<*  to  the  beft  advantage. — I  believe  you  will  find  her 
*'  worth  your  acquaintance.  She  feems  a  mere  no- 
*'  vice,  and  I  fuppofe  has  juft  receiv'd  her  fortunes 
"  which  is  all  that's  needful  from 

"  Your  afFe^lionate  brother, 

«  Tim.  Stocks.'* 

Very  well. It  requires  no  other  anfwer  than  that 

I  will  come,  \_Knocking  hard  without. 

Heyday  !  more  people  of  quality —  [Opens  the  door. 

Enter  JACK   STOCKS. 

Ha! 

J.  Stocks.  Your  fervant,  brother. 

Stocks.  Your  fervant,  brother. — Why,  I  have 
not  feen  you  this  age. 

J.  Stocks.  I  have  been  a  man  of  great  bufinefs 
of  late. 

Stocks, 
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Stocks.  I  hope  your  bufinefs  has  tiirn'd  to  a  good 
account. 1  hope  you  have  clear'd  handfomeiy. 

J.  Stocks.  Ay,  it  has  turn'd  to  a  very  2;ood  ac- 
count.  1  have  clear'd  my  pockets,  faith  1 

Stocks.  I  am  forry  for  that- — —but  i  hope  you 

will  excule  me  at  prelent,  dear  brother. Here  is 

a  lady  of  quality  Itays  for  me;   but  as  loon  as  this 
hurry  of  bufinefs   is   over,  I  (hou'd   be   very   glad 

to drink  a  difh  with  you  at  any  colfeehoufe  you 

will  appoint. 

J.  Stocks.  Oh  !  I  fhall  not  detain  you  long;  and 
fo,  to  cut  the  affair  as  fiiort  as  poffible,  I  defire  you 
would  lend  me  a  brace  of  hundreds. 

Stocks.  Brother ! 

J.  Stocks.  A  brace  of  hundreds !  Two  hundred 
pounds  in  your  own  language. 

Stocks.  Dear  Jack,  you  know  I  wou'd  as  foon 
lend  you  two  hundred  pounds  as  one ;  but  I  am  at 
prefent  fo  out  of  cafh,  that— — > 

J.  Stocks.  Come,  come,  brother,  no  equivoca- 
tion :  two  hundred  pounds  I  muft  have,  and  will. 

Stocks.  Muft  have  and  will  ! — Ay,  and  fhall 
have  too,  if  you  can  get 'em. 

J.  Stocks.  'Sdeath,  you  fat  rafcal  !  whit  title 
had  you  to  come  into  the  v/orld  before  me  ? 

Stocks.  You  need  not  mention  that,  brother; 
you  know  my  riches,  if  I  have  any,  are  ov/.ng  to  my 
induftry;  as  your  poverty  is   to  your  lazinefs  and 

extravagance and  I  have   rais'd  myfeif  by  the 

Multiplication-table,  as  you  have  undone  yourfelf  at 
the  Plazard- table. 

J.  Stocks.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  I  have  un- 
done myfeif  like  a  gentleman,  and  you  have  rais'd 
yourfelf  like  a  pickpocket — Sirrah,  you  are  a  fcandal 
to  the  family ;  you  are  the  firil  tradefman  that  has 
been  in  it. 

Stocks.  Ay,  and  the  firft  that  has  been  worth  a 

groat  in  it.     And  tho'  you  don't  deferve  it,  I  have 

thought  of  a  method  to  put  you  in  a  way  to  make 

5  you 
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you  the  fecond.  There,  read  that  letter.  [J.  Stocks 
reads  it  to  himfelf.'\  Well,  Sir,  what  lay  you  to 
iO,o.  o  1.  and  a  wife  ? 

J.  Stocks.  Say  !  that  I  only  want  to  know  how 
to  get  them. 

Stocks.  Nothing  fo  eafy. As  flie  is  certainly 

very  filly,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  fhe  will  be  very 

fond  of  a  lac'd  coat  and   a  lord. Now,  I  will 

make  over  both  thofe  to  you  in  an   inftant. 

My  Lord  Lace  hath  pawn'd  his  laft  fuit  of  birth- 
night  clothes  to  me  j  and  as  I  intend  to  break  before 

he  can  redeem  'em the  clothes  and  the  title  are 

both  at  your  fervice. So,  if  your  lordQiip  pleafes 

to  walk  in,  I  will  but  juft  difpatch  my  lady,  and 
be  with  you. 

J.  Stocks.  If  I  can  but  nick  this  time,  ame's- 
ace,  I  defy  thee.  \_Exeunt, 

SCENE    n. 
Enter  LOVEMORE. 

What  a  chace  has  this  girl  led  me  ?  However  I 
have  track'd  her  all  the  way,  till  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  town. — If  I  ftart  her  again,  let  her  look  to't. — 
I  am   mirtaken,    or  fhe  began   to  find  her  paQion 

growing  too  violent,  before  Ihe  attempted  this  flight 

and  when  once  a  woman  is  fairly  wounded,  let  her 
fly  where  (he  will,  the  arrow  (till  (licks  in  her  fide. 

AIR  IV.     Cloe  is  falfe,  but  (till  flie  is  charming. 

Women  in  vain  love's  powerful  torrent. 

With  unequal  ftrength  oppofe; 
Reafon,  a  while,  may  ftem  the  ftrong  current. 
Love  ftill  at  laft  her  Ibul  o'erflows. 
Pleafures  inviting, 
Pafiions  exciting, 
Her  lover  charms  her. 
Of  pride  difarms  heri 
Dov^n,  down  (he  goes. 

Enter 
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Enter  WHISK. 

So,  Whifl^j  have  you  heard  any  news  ? 

Whisk.  News,  Sir!  ay,  I  have  heard  news,  and 
fuch  as  will  furprife  you. 

Love.-  Vvhat!  no  rivals  I  hope. 

Whisk.  You  will  have  rivals  enough  now,  I  fup- 
pofe Why,  your  miftrefs  is  got  into  Hne  lodg- 
ings in  Pall-Mall. 1  found  her  out  by  meeting 

that  bao-Qjasre  her  maid,  in  the  ftreet,  who  wou'd  fcarce 
fpeak  to  me.  I  follow'd  her  to  the  door  j  v^'here, 
in  a  very  few  minutes^  came  out  fuch  a  procefTiori 
of  milliners,  mantua-makers,  dancing-mafters,  fid- 
dlers, and  the  devil  knov/s  what ;  as  I  once  remember 
at  the  equipping  a  parliamentman's  country  lady,  to 
pay  her  hrft  vifit. 

Love.  Ha  !  by  all  that's  infamous,  flie  is  in  keep- 
ing already  j  fome  bawd  has  made  prize  of  her  as  fhc 

alighted  from    the  ftage-coach. While  fne  has 

been  flying  from  my  arms,  Ihe  has  fallen  into  the: 
colonel's. 

AIR      V. 

How  haplefs  is  the  virgin's  fate. 

Whom  all  mankind's  purfuing; 
For  while  (he  flies  this  treach'rous  bait^ 

From  that  (he  meets  her  ruin. 
So  the  poor  hare,  when  out  of  breath. 

From  hound  to  man  is  preft. 
Then  llie  encounters  certain  death. 

And  'Icapes  the  gentler  beafl:.       \_Excunt^ 

Enter   CHLOE    and  JENNY. 

Ckloe.  Oh  Jenny!  mention  not  the  country,  I 

faint  at  the  found  of  ic --there  is  more  pleafure  in 

the  rattling  of  one  hackney  coach,  than  in  all  the 
nuifick  that  romances  tell  us  of  finging  birds  and 
falling  waters. 

Vol.  II.  K  AIR 
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AIR     VI. 

Farewel,  ye  hills  and  valleys; 

Farewel,  ye  verdant  fhades  ; 
I'll  make  more  pleafant  fallies. 

To  plays  and  mafquerades. 
With  joy,  for  town  I  barter 

Thofe  banks  where  flowers  grow  j 
What  are  rofes  to  a  garter  ? 

What  lilies  to  a  beau  ? 

Jenny.  Ay,  Madam — wou'd  the  10,000 1.  prize 
were  once  come  up. 

Chloe.  Oh  Jenny  1  be  under  no  apprehenfion.  It 
is  not  only  from  v/hat  the  fortune-teller  told  me,  but 
I  faw  it  in  a  cofFee-diQi,  and  I  have  dreamt  of  it 

every  night  ihefe  three  weeks. Indeed,  I  am  fo 

fure  of  it,  that  I  think  of  nothing  but  how  I  fliall  lay 
it  out. 

Jenny.  Oh,  Madam  !  there  is  nothing  fo  eafy  in 
nature,  in  this  town,  as  laying  it  out. 

Chloe.  Firft  of  all,  Jenny,  I  will  buy  one  of  the 
beft  houfes  in  town,  and  furnifh  it. — Then  I  intend 
to  fet  up  my  coach  and  fix,  and  have  fix  fine  tall  foot- 
men.— Then  I  will  buy  me  as  many  jewels  as  I  can 

wear. — All  forts  of  fine  clothes  I'll  have  too. 

Thefe  I  intend  to  purchafe  immediately:  and  then 
for  the  reft,  I  fhall  make  a  fhift,  you  know,  to  fptrnd 
it  in  houfekeeping,  cards,  plays,  and  mafquerades, 
and  other  diverfions. 

Jenny.  It  is  poflible  you  may. — She  has  laid  out 
iwenty  thoufand  of  her  ten,  already. 

Chloe.  Well,  1  Ihall  be  a  happy  creature. — I  long 
to  begin,  methinks. 

AIR    VII.     In  Perfeus  and  Andromeda, 

Oh  what  pleafures  will  abound. 
When  I've  got  ten  thoufand  pound  ! 

2  Oh 
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Oh  how  courted  I  fliall  be  ! 
Oh  what  lords  will  kneel  to  me ! 

Who'll  difpute  my 

Wit  and  beauty. 
When  my  golden  charms  are  found! 

O  what  flattery. 

In  the  lottery. 
When  I've  got  ten  thoufand  pound ! 

An't  I  ftrangely  alter'd  in  one  week,  Jenny  ?  Don*£ 
I  begin  to  look  as  if  I  was  born  and  bred  in  Lon- 
don, already  ?  Eh !  does  not  the  nafty  red  colour 
go  down  out  of  my  face  ?  Han't  I  a  good  deal  of 
pale  quality  in  me  ? 

Jenny.  Oh,  Madam,  you  come  on  glorioufly. 

Enter   SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam!  here's  one  Mr.  Spadille  at  the 
door. 

Chloe.  Mr.  Spadille  !  who  is  that  ? 

Jenny.  It  is  your  ladyihip's  Quadrille  mafter,- 
Madam. 

Chloe.  Bid  iiim  come  another  time. — I  an't  in  a 
humour  to  learn  any  thing  more  this  morning, — I'll 
take  two  lelfons  to-morrow  tho' — for  they  tell  me 
one  is  not  qualify'd  for  any  company,  till  one  can 
play  at  Qiiadrille. 

Serv.  Mr.  Stocks  the  broker  too.  Madam,  is 
below. 

Chloe.  Oh  !  that's  the  gentleman  who  is  to  clif- 

pofe  of  my  ten  thoufand  pound  for  me defire 

him  to  walk  up.  .  Is  it  not  pretty  now  to  have  fo 
many  vifitants  ?  Is  not  this  better  than  ftaymg  at 
home  for  whole  weeks^  and  feeing  none  but  the  cu- 
rate and  his  wife,  or  the  fquire  ? 

Jenny.  It  may  be  better  for  you  than  feeing  the 
fquire  j  for,  if  I  miftake  not,  had  you  ftay'd  many 
weeks  longer,  he  had  been  a  dangerous  vifitant. 

K    2  CflLOE* 
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Chloe.  I  am  afraid  fo  too ^for  I  began  to  bs 

in  love  with  him,  and  v/hen  once  a  woman's  in  love, 
Jenny 

Jenny.  Lud  have  mercy  upon  her  ! 

A  I  R     VIII. 
Chloe.  When  love  is  lodg'd  within  the  heart. 
Poor  virtue  to  the  outworks  flies ; 
The  tongue,  in  thunder,  takes  her  part. 

She  darts  in  lightning  from  the  eyes. 
From  lips  and  eyes  with  gifted  grace. 
In  vain  we  keep  out  charming  fin  j 
For  love  will  find  fome  weaker  place 
To  let  the  dear  invader  in. 

Enter    STOCKS. 

Stocks.  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  com- 
mands, Madam. 

Chloe.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant. — Your  name 
is  Mr.  Stocks,  I  fuppofe. 

Stocks.  So  I  am  call'd  in  the  Alley,  Madam  ; 
a  name,  tho'  I  fay  it,  which  wou'd  be  as  well  receiv'd 
at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  paper,  as  any  He's  in  the 
kingdom.  But  if  I  miilake  not,  Madam,  you  wou'd 
be  inllrufted  how  to  dilpofe  of  io,ocol. 

Chloe.  I  wou'd  fo,  Sir. 

Stocks.  Why,  Madam,  you  know,  at  prefent, 
publick  intereft  is  very  low,  and  private  fecurities 

very  difficult  to  get and  I  am  lorry  to  fay  it,  I 

am  afraid  there  are  fome  in  the  Alley  who  are  not 
the  honefteft  men  in  the  kingdom.  In  fliort,  there 
is  one  way  to  difpofe  of  money  with  f^fety  and  ad- 
vantage, and  that  is to  put  it  into  the  charitable 

corporation. 

Chloe.  The  charitable  corporation  !  pray,  whac 
is  that  ? 

Stocks.    That  is.   Madam,   a  method  invented 

by  fome  very  wife  men,   by  which  tlie  rich  may  be 

charitable  to  the  poor,  and  be  money  in  pocket  bv  it. 

%  Entcy 
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Enter   SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam,  here  is  one  my  lord  Lace  defires 
to  know  if  you  are  at  home. 

Chloe.  Lord  Lace!  Oh  Gemini  !  who's  that? 

Stocks.  He  is  a  man  of  the  firll:  quality,  and  one 
of  the  beft  eftates  in  the  kingdom  :  vyhy,  he's  as  rich 
as  a  fupercargo. 

Enter   JACK   STOCKS,   as  Lord  Lace. 

J.  Stocks.  Bid  the  chair  return  again  an  hour 
hence,  and  give  orders  that  the  chariot  be  not  us'd 

this  evening. Madam,  I  am  your  moft  obedient 

humble  fervant. Ha!  Egad,   Madam,  I  afk  ten 

thoufand  pardons,  I  expecled  to  have  met  another 
lady. 

Stocks.  I  fuppofe  your  lordfnip  means  the  coun- 
tefs  of 

J.  Stocks.  Ay,  the  countefs  of  Seven  Dials. 

Stocks.  She  left  thefc  lodgings  this  day-fe'nnight, 
my  lord,  which  was  the  day  this  lady  came  into  'em. 

J.  Stocks.  I  fiiall  never  forgive  myfelf  being 
guilty  of  fo  great  an  error  j  and  unlefs  the  breath  of 
my  fubmiffion  can  blow  up  the  redundancy  of  your 
good-nature,  till  it  raife  the  wind  of  compafTion,  I 
fhall  never  be  able  to  get  into  the  harbour  of  quiet. 

Stocks.  Well  faid,  faith — the  boy  has  got  fome- 
thing  by  following  plays,  I  fee.  [AJtde. 

Chloe.  Is  this  one  of  your  proud  lords  ?  Why, 
he  is  ten  times  m^ore  humble  than  the  parlbn  of  our 
parifh. 

J.  Stocks.  Ha  !  and  are  you  then  refolv'd  not  to 
pardon  me !  Oh  !  it  is  now  too  late  i  you  may  pro- 
nounce my  pardon  with  your  tongue,  when  you  have 
executed  me  with  your  eyes. 


K  3  AIR 
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A  I  R     IX. 

ChloEo     Alas!  my  lord,  you're  too  fcvere. 

Upon  fo  flight  a  thing  ; 
And  fince  I  dare  not  fpcak  for  fear. 

Oh  give  me  leave  to  iing. 
A  rural  maid  you  find  in  me. 

That  fate  I've  oft  deplor'd  ; 
Yet  think  not  I  can  angry  be 

With  fuch  a  noble  lord. 

J.  Stocks.  Oh  ravifliing  !  exquifite  1  exftafy  * 
jo\  !  tranfport !  mifery  !  flames !  ice  !  How  fhall  I 
thank  this  goodnefs  that  undoes  me  \ 

Chloe.  Undoes  you,  my  lord  ! 

J.  Stocks.  Oh  Madam  !  there  is  a  hidden  poifon 
in  thofe  eyes,  for  which  nature  has  no  antidote. 

Jenny.  My  lord  has  the  fame  defigns  as  the  'fquire, 
I  fear  J  he  makes  love  too  violent  for  it  to  be  ho- 
nourable. [Afide. 

Chloe.  Alas,  my  lord  !  I  am  young  and  igno- 
rant  tho'  you  fliall  find  I  have  fenfe  enough  to 

make  a  good  market.  \_/}ftde, 

J.  Stocks.  Oh  Madam !  you  wrong  your  own 
charms. — Mr.  Stocks,  do  you  fend  this  lady  the  dia- 
mond ring  you  have  of  mine  to  let. Shall  I  beg 

you  woii'd  honour  it  with  wearing  ?  It  is  a  trifle,  noc 

worth  above  3000 1. You  fliall  have  it  again  the 

day  after  we  are  marry'd,  upon  honour. 

\^/}fJc  to  Stocks. 

Stocks.  It  fliall  be  fent  to  your  lordfliip's  order 

in  three  days  time which  will  be  after  you  are 

r.iarry'd,  if  you  are  marry'd  at  all.        [Jfidc  to  him, 

Chloe.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

J.  Stocks.  Nor  I  neither,  rat  me !  [^4fide.'\  Say 
but  you  will  be  mine. 

•    Chloe.  You  are  too  hafty.  Sir.     Do  you  think  I 
can  give  my  coiifent  at  firfl:  fight  ? 

J.  Stocks, 
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J.  Stocks.  Oh!  it  is  the  town  way  of  wooing j 
people  of  fafhion  never  fee  one  another  above  twice 
before  marriage 

Stocks.  Which  may  be  the  reafon  v/hy  fome  of 
'em  fcarce  fee  one  another  above  twice  after  they  are 
marry'd. 

J.  Stocks.  I  wou'd  not  prefume  to  aflc  fuch  a 
thing,  if  I  were  not  preffed  by  neceffity.  For  if  I 
am  not  marry'd  in  a  day  or  two,  I  fhall  be  obliged 
to  marry  another  whom  I  have  promis'd  already. 

Chloe.  Nay,  if  you  have  been  once  falfe,  you 
will  always  be  fo. 

'     A  I  R     X. 

I've  often  heard 

Two  things  averr'd 
By  my  dear  grandmamma. 

To  be  as  fure. 

As  light  is  pure. 
As  knavery  in  law. 

The  man  who'll  prove 

Once  falfe  to  love. 
Will  ftill  make  truth  his  feoff  j 

And  woman  that 

Has you  know  v;hat. 

Will  never  leave  it  off. 

Stocks.  I  fee.  Madam,  this  is  a  very  improper 
time  for  bufinefs,  fo  I'll  wait  on  your  ladyfliip  in 
the  afternoon. 

J.  Stocks.  Let  me  beg  leave.  Madam,  to  give 
you  a  little  advice.  I  know  fomething  of  this  town. 
— Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  fellow,  he  is  one  of 
the  greateft  rogues  that  ever  was  hang'd. 

Chloe.  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  had  fpoke  jud 
now  as  if  you  had  employ'd  him  too. 

J.  Stocks.  Yes,  Madam,  yes,- the  fellow  has 

fome  40  or  50,0001.  of  mine  in  his  hands,  which  if 

ever  I  get  out,  I  give  you  my  honour,  if  I  can  help 

K4  ic^ 
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it,  ril  never  fee  his  face  again.     But  as  for  youp 
money,   don't  trouble  yourklf  about  it,  leave  the 

difpofal  of  that  to  me. I'll  warrant  I  find  ways 

to  lay  it  out. 

Kriter  LOVEMORE. 

LovEM.  My  Chloe  !  Ha  !  can  you  turn  tlius  dif- 
dainful  (ft^ra  me  ? 

Chloe.  Sir,  I  know  you  not. 

Lovt:M.  Not  know  me  !  And  is  this  the  fellow 
for  whom  I  am  unknown  ?  this  powderpufF.— — 
Have  you  furrender'd  to  hira  in  one  week,  what  I 
have  been  ages  in  foliciting. 

.    J.  Stocks.   Harkye,  Sir, whoever  you  are,  I 

wou'd  not  have  you  think,  becaule  I  am  a  beau,  and 
a  lord,  that  I  won't  fight. 

Lov£M.  A  lord  !  Oh  !  there  it  is  !  the  charms  are 
in  the  title. — What  elfe  can  you  fee  in  this  walking 
perfume-fliop,  that  can  charm  you  ?  Is  this  the  vir- 
tue, and  the  virtue,  that  you  have  been  thund'ring 
in  my  ears  ?  'Sdeath  !  I  am  diftrafted  1  that  ever  a 
woman  (hou'd  be  proof  againft  the  arts  of  mankind, 
^nd  fall  a  facrifice  to  a  monkey, 

AIR    XI.     Son  Confufo. 

Some  confounded  planet  reigning, 
Muft  have  mov'd  you  to  thefe  airs; 

Or  could  your  inclination 
Stoop  fo  low. 

From  my  pafiion. 
To  a  beau  ? 

Blood  and  thunder! 

Wounds  and  wonder  1 
Can  you  under-rate  me  fo  ? 
But  fince  I,  to  each  pretender. 
My  pretenfions  muft  furrender, 

Farcwel 
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Farewel  all  your  frowns  and  fcorns; 

Rot  nne.  Madam,  I 

Wifh  my  rival  joy  I 
Much  joy  !  much  joy  of  his  horns. 


Zounds  !  and  fui 


can  I  bear  it? 


Can  I  tamely  ftand  the  (liock  ? 
Sure ten  thoufand  devils 

Cannot  prove 
Half  fuch  evils. 

As  to  love. 
Blood  and  thunder ! 
Wounds  and  wonder ! 
Who'd  be  under 

Woman's  love  ? 


^Z7 
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Chloe.     Dear  Sir,  be  not  in  fuch  a  pafllon. 
There's  never  a  maid  in  the  nation. 

Who  vvou'd  not  forego 

A  dull  fquire  for  a  beau  i 
Love  is  not  your  proper  vocarion. 
LovEM.    Dear  Madam,  be  not  in  fuch  a  fury^ 
For  from  St.  James's  to  Drury, 

No  widow  you'll  find. 

No  wife  of  your  mind. 
Chloe.     Ah  hideous !   I  cannot  endure  you. 

Ah  1  fee  him how  neat ! 

Ah  !  fmeli  him how  fweet ! 

Ah  !  hear  but  his  honey  words  flow  I 

V/hat  maid  in  her  fenfes, 

B'Jt  muft  fall  into  trances. 
At  the  fight  of  fo  lovely  a  beau ! 

J.  Stocks.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  we  are  very  much  oblig'd 
to  you.  Madam.— Ha,  ha  !— fquire  Noodle,  faith 
you  make  a  very  odd  fort  of  a  ridiculous  figure. 
Ha,  ha ! 

Chloe.  Not  w^orth  your  lordfhip's  notice. 

LovEM. 
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LovEM.  I  wou'd  advife  you,  my  lord,  as  you  love 
the  fafety  oF  that  pretty  peribn  of  yours,  not  to  let 
me  find  it  at  my  return  ;  for  if  I  coine  within  the" 
fmell  of  your  pulvilio,  1  will  To  metamorphofe  your 
beaufhip— 

J.  Stocks.  Impudent  fcoundrel ! 

Chloe.  I  am  fnghten'd  out  of  my  wits,  for  I 
know  he  is  very  defperate. 

J  Stocks.  Oh,  Madam  !  leave  me  to  deal  with 
him;    I'll  let  a  little  light  thro'  his  body. 

Chloe.  Ah  !  but  my  lord  !  what  will  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  that  ? 

J.  Stocks.    Nothing  at  all.  Madam 1  have 

kill'd  half  a  dozen  fuch  dirty  fellows,  and  no  notice 
taken  of  it. 

Chloe.  For  my  fake,  my  lord,  have  a  care  of 
youriclf. 

A  I  R    xiir. 

Ah  think,  my  lord  !    how  I  fliou'd  grieve 

To  fee  your  lordHiip  bang'd  j 
But  greater  flill  my  fears,  believe. 

Left  1  fhou'd  fee  you  hang'd. 

Ah  !  who  cou'd  fee. 

On  Tyburn-tree, 
You  fwinging  in  the  air  ! 

A  hairer  round 

Your  white  neck  bound, 
Inftead  of  folitaire. 

J.  Stocks.  To  prevent  all  danger,  tlien,  let  us  be 
married  this  inftant. 

Chloe.  Oh  fy  !  my  lord  ;  the  world  will  fay  I  am 
a  ftrange  forward  creature. 

J.  Stocks.  The  world.  Madam,  might  be  faucy 
enough  to  talk  of  you,  if  you   were  married  to  a 

private  gentleman but  as  you  will  be  a  woman 

of  quality,  they  won't  be  furpriz'd  at  any  thing  you 
do, 

Chloe* 
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Chloe.  People  of  quality  have  indeed  privileges, 
they  fay,  beyond  other  people  j  and  I  long  to  be 
one  of  them. 

AIR    XIV.      White  Joke. 

Oh  how  charming  my  life  will  be. 
When  marriage  has  made  me  a  fine  lady ! 
In  chariot,  fix  horfes,  and  diamonds  bright. 
In  Flanders  lace  and  'broidery  clothes, 
O  how  I'll  flame  it  among  the  beaus  ! 
In  bed  all  the  day,  at  cards  all  the  night. 
Oh  !  how  I'll  revel  the  hours  away^ ! 
Sing  it,  and  dance  it,  coquette  it,  and  plavj 
With  feafting,  toafting, 
Jefting,  roafting, 
Rantum  fcantum,  flanting  janting. 
Laughing  at  all  the  world  can  fay.    [^Exetmf, 

Jenny.  This  is  fomething  like there  is  fome 

mettle  in  thefe  London  lords. Our  poor  country 

I'quires  will  always  put  us  to  the  blufh  of  confenting 

thefe  fparks  know  a  woman's  mind  before  fhe 

fpeaks  it.  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  great  comfort  to 
a  woman,  who  has  done  what  flie  fhou'd  not  do, 
that  fhe  did  it  without  her  own  confent. 

Enter   LOVEMORE. 

LovEM.  Ha !  flown  ?  Mrs.  Jenny,  where's  your 
miftrefs  ? 

Jenny.  My  miftrefs,  Sir,  is  with  my  mafter. 

Love.  Damnation  !  Where  ?  Shew  nie  this  in- 
ftant,  and 

Jenny.  And  what  ?  It  is  furprifing  to  me  how 
a  man  of  Mr.  Lovemore's  fenfe  fhou'd  purfue  a  wo- 
man who  ufes  him  fo  ill — when,  to  my  certain  knov/- 
ledge,  there  is  a  woman  in  the  world  has  a  much 
juftcr  notion  of  his  merit. 

LovEM. 
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LovLM.   Flarkye,  Mrs.  Minx,  tell  me  where  your 
miftrefs  is,  or  i'il  fqueeze  your  licile  foul  ouc. 
Jenny.  Oh,  murder  I  murder  !  help  !  murder ! 

Enter  Mrs.  STOCKS. 

Mrs.  Stocks.  Heyday  !  what's  the  matter  ?  Who 
is  this  committing  murder  in  my  houle  ?  Who  are 
you,  Sir?  What  rafcal,  what  thiefaieyou,  Sir?  Hey! 

Lov£M.  This  mull  be  the  bawd,  by  the  politenefs 

of  her  language,  [zl/ide.l Dear  Madam,   be  not 

in  fuch  a  paffion  j  I  am  no  bilking  younger  brother} 
and  tho'  I'm  no  lord,  you  may  find  me  a  good  cuf- 
tomer.  and  as  good  a  paymafter  as  any  lac'd  fop  in 
Chriitendom.. 

Mrs.  Stocks.  Sir,  I  keep  no  fliop nor  want 

any  of  your  cuftom. What  has  he  done  to  yo«u, 

child?  [T'o  Jenny. 

Jenny.  He  has  done  nothing  to  me,  indeed. 
Madam,  only  fqueez'd  mc  by  the  arm,  to  tell  him 
where  my  miftrefs  was. 

Mrs.  Stocks.  And  what  have  you  to  do  with 
her  miitrefs  ? 

LovEM.  Why  faith,  I  am  like  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her  millrefs,  without  your  good  oiiices. — 
Lookye,  mother,  let  me  have  the  firltofher,  and 
here  are  500  1.  at  your  fervice. 

Mrs.  Stocks.  Vv^'hat  does  the  fauccbox  mean  ? 

LovEM.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

A  I  R     XV. 

When  the  candidate  offers  his  purfe 
What  voter  requires  what  he  meant  ? 

Wlien  a  great  man  attempts  to  dilburfe. 
What  little  man  afl;s  his  intent  ? 

Are  you  not  then  alham'd, 

W^hen  my  miflrefs  I've  nam'd 

And  my  purfe  I've  puli'd  out. 

Any  longer  to  doubt 

My  meaning,  good  mother  ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Stocks.  Mother  ! Oh  that  ever  I  fhou'd 

live  to  fee  this  day  !— I  that  have  efcap'd  the  name 
of  a  whore  in  my  youth,  to  be  call'd  a  bawd  in  my 
old  age. — Sirrah,  firrah,  the  mother  that  bore  you 
was  not  an  honefler  woman. 

£nler]  ACK   STOCKS,   ^7;iCHLOE. 

J.  Stocks.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Stocks  ? 

Mrs.  Stocks.  Oh,  Madam !  had  you  heard  how 
I've  been  abns'd  upon  your  account — Here's  a  filthy 
fellow  has  ofter'd  me  money  to . 

Chloe.  What,  dear  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Stocks.  To  procure  your  ladyiliip—dear 
Madam— 

J.  Stocks.  Sir,  I  defire  you  \vou'd  omit  any  far- 
ther folicitations  to  this  lady,  and  on  that  condition 
I  forgive  the  paft.     This  lady  is  now  my  wife. 

LovEM.  How  !    Is  this  true,  Chloe  ^ 

Chloe.  Ev'n  as  you've  heard.  Sir. 

J.  Stocks.  Here's  a  fellow  won't  take  a  lord's 
word  for  a  wife  ! 

LovEM.  Henceforth,  I  will  never  take  a  woman's 
word  for  any  thing. 

J.  Stocks.  Then  I  Vvifii  you'd  take  yourfelf  away. 
Sir. 

LovEM.  Sir,  I  ihall  take  the  liberty  of  (laying 
here,  becaufe  I  believe  my  company  is  difagreeable 
to  you. 

J.  Stocks.  Very  civil,  faith  ! — Come,  my  dear, 
let  us  leave  this  fuilen  gentleman  to  enjoy  his  fpleen 
by  him.felf. 

Chloe.  Oh,  my  dear  lord  I  let's  go  to  the  Hall  to 
fee  the  lottery  drav/n. 

J.  Stocks.  If  your  ladyH-iip  pleafes. So,  dear 

fquirc,  adieu.  {Extinil  J.  Stocks  <2«^  Chloe. 

LovEM.  I'll  follow  htr  ftill  j  for  fuch  a  coxcomb 
of  a  hufband  will  but  give  her  a  better  relilh  for  a 
gallant.  [Exit, 

Jenny. 
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Jenny.  And  I'll  follow  you  ftill  -,  for  fuch  ufage 
from  one  miftrefs,  will  give  you  the  better  relifh  for 
another.  [^Exii, 

SCENE    III.     GUILDHALL. 

COMMISSIONERS,  CLERKS,  SPEC- 
TATORS,  MOB,  &c. 

J  Mob.  What,  are  they  not  drawing  yet? 
Stocks.  No,  but  they'll  begin  prelently, 

AIR   XVI.     South-fea  ballad. 

Stocks.    The  lottery  juft  is  beginnings 

'Twill  foon  be  too  late  to  get  an  eftate. 
For  Fortune,  like  dames  fond  of  finning. 

Does  the  tardy  adventurer  hate. 
Then  if  you've  a  mind  to  have  her. 
To-day  with  vigour  purfue  her. 
Or  elle  to-morrow. 
You'll  find  to  your  forrow, 
She'as  granted  another  the  favour. 
Which  to-day  flie  intended  for  you. 

1  Mob.  Never  tell  me,  Thomas,  it  is  all  a  cheat ; 
vhat  do  thole  people  do  behind  the  curtain  ?  There's 
never  any  honeliy  behind  the  curtain. 

1  Mob.  Harkye,  neighbour,  1  fancy  there  is  fome- 
body  in  the  wheels  that  gives  out  what  tickets  he 
pleafesj  for  if  you  mind,  fometimes  there  are  twenty 
blinks  drawn  together,  and  then  two  or  three  prizes. 

I  Mob.  Nay,  if  there  be  twenty  blanks  drawn  to- 
gether, it  mull  be  a  cheats  for,  you  know,  the  man 
where  I  hired  my  horfes  told  me  there  was  not  quite 
ten  blanks  to  a  prize. 

1  Mob.  Pox  take  their  horfes !  I  am  fure  they 
have  run  away  with  all  the  money  I  have  brought  to 
town  with  nae, 

I  Mob, 
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1  Mob.  And  yet  it  can't  be  all  a  cheat,  neither; 
for  you  know  Mrs.  Sugarfops  of  our  town  got  twenty 
pound. 

2  Mob.  Ay,  you  fool;  but  does  not  her  brother 
live  with  a  parliament-man  ? 

1  Mob.  But  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lottery, 
has  he  ? 

2  Mob.  Ah,  Laud  help  thee ! Who  can  tell 

what  he  has  to  do  with  it  ? 

I  Mob.  But  here's  Mrs.  Sugarfops  herfelf. 

Enter  Mrs.  SUGAR  SO  PS. 

Sue.  How  do  you,  neighbour  Harrow  ? 

1  Mob.  Ah  1  Mrs.  Sugarfops  !  you  are  a  lucky 
woman. 

SuG.  I  wifli  you  would  make  your  words  good. 
*     2  Mob.  Why,  have  not  you  got  twenty  pounds  in 
the  lottery  ? 

SuG.  AhLud!   that's  all   rid  away,   and  twenty 

pounds  more  to  it. Oh  !  'tis  all  a  cheat;  they  lee 

one  get  a  little  at  firft,  only  to  draw  one  in,  that's  all. 
I  have  hired  a  horfe  to-day,  and  if  I  get  nothing  by 
that,  I'll  go  down  into  the  country  to-morrow. 

1  Mob.  I  intend  to  ride  no  longer,  nor  neighbour 
Graze  here  neither. — He  and  I  go  halves  in  a  ticket 
to-day, — See  here  is  the  number. 

SuG,  As  1  live,  the  very  ticket  I  have  hired  my- 
felf! 

2  Mob.  Nay,  that  cannot  be.  It  may  be  the  fame 
number,  perhaps,  but  it  cannot  be  the  fame  ticket, 
for  we  have  the  whole  ticket  for  ourfelves. 

SuG.  I  tell  you,  we  are  both  cheated. 

Irishman.  Upon  my  fnoul,  it  is  very  brave  luck, 
indeed  ;  the  dcci  take  me  but  this  will  be  brave  news 
to  carry  back  to  Ireland. 

I  Mob.  Ay,  there's  he  that  has  got  the  five  thou- 
fund  pound  which  came  up  to-day, 

2  Mob, 
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2  Mob.  I  give  you  joy  cf  the  five  thoufand  pound> 
Sir. 

Irishman.  Ah  honey  !  fait,  I  have  not  got  it  as 
yet — bur,  upon  my  Ihoul,  I  was  within  a  ticket  of 
it,  joy. 

3  Mob.  I  hope  your  worfhip  will  take  care  that 
my  horfe  be  drawn  to-di;y,  or  to-morrow,  becauie  I 
fliall  go  out  of  tovv-n  next  day. 

Stocks.  Never  fear,  friend. 

Sue.  You  are  a  fine:  gentleman,  to  let  me  the  fame 
ticket  you  had  let  before  to  thefe  men  here. 

Stocks.  Pfnaw  !  Madam,  it's  .mpoiiibici  it's  a 
miilake  ! 

SuG.  Here  is  the  number.  Sir;  it  is  the  fame  on 
both  papers. 

Stocks.  Ha  !  why  Mr.  Trick  has  made  a  little 
blunder  here  indeed!  However,  Madam,  if  it  comes 
up  a  prize,  you  Ihall  both  receive  it. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
d'ye  think  my  horfes  won't  carry  double.  Madam  ? 
This  number  is  a  fure  card,  for  it  was  drawn  a 
blank  five  days  ago.  l^JJidd 

Enter   COACHMAN. 

Coach.  Oh  Sir !  your  worPaip  has  let  me  a  very- 
lucky  horfe:  it  is  come  up  twenty  pound  already^ 
So  if  your  worfhip  would  let  me  liave  the  money — 

Stocks.  Let  me  fee,  tickets  are  this  day  nineteen 
pound  i  and  your  prize  is  worth  eighteen  pound 
eighteen  fhillings  ;  fo  if  you  give  me  two  (hillings, 
which  are  the  diflVrence,  we  ihall  be  quit. 

Coach.  How,  Sir !   how  ! 

Stocks.  Upon  my  word,  friend,  I  fl.atc  the  ac- 
count right. 

Coach.  Oh,  the  devil  !  and  have  I  g'vm  three 
pound  for  the  chance  of  iofing  two  fhiiiings  more  ^. 

Stocks.  Alas,  Sir  1  I  cannot  help  ill  fortune.— 
You  have  had  ill  luck  ;  it  might  have  come-  up  a 
hundred,  or  a  thouland,  or  ten  thoufand. 

Coach* 
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Coach.  Ten  thoufand  ! — ten  thoufand  devils  take? 
you  al!.  Oons  !  if  I  can  buc  once  get  a  ftock-job- 
ber  into  my  coach,   if  I  don't  break  his  neck  I — 

AIR  XVII.     Buff-coat. 

In  all  trades  we've  had 

Some  gooil,  and  fome  bad. 
But  a  ftockjobbcr  has  no  fellow  j 

To  hell  who  wou'd  fally. 

Let  him  go  to  'Change-alley,' 
There  are  fiends  who  will  make  his  foul  bellow. 

The  lawyer  who's  been 

In  the  pillory  feen, 
While  eggs  his  complexion  made  yellow  : 

Nav,   the  devil's  to  biame. 

Or  he'll  own  to  his  fhame. 
That  a  ftockjobber  has  no  fellow. 

Enter  J.  S  T  O  C  K  S  ^;?^  C  H  L  O  E.    Commijfiomrs 
advance  to  open  the  wheels. 

J.  Stocks.  Well,  my  dear,  this  is  one  of  the 
moil  unaccountable  rambles,  juft  after  matri.nony  ! 

. but  you  fhall  always  find  me  the  moft  com- 

plaifant  of  hnfbands. 

Chloe.  Oh  1  my  lord  1  I  muft  fee  all  the  curio- 
fities  ;  the  Tower,  and  the  lions,  and  Bedlam,  and 
the  court,  and  the  opera. 

J.  Stocks.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  you  fhall  fee  every 
thing — But  the  devil  take  me,  if  I  accompany  your 
ladyfhip.  I  think  I  will  not  talk  to  her  of  her  for- 
tune before  to-morrow  morning,  \_Afide, 

Chloe.  I  will  not  mention  the  ten  thoufand  pound 
before  it's  come  up  :  it  will  be  the  prectiell;  furprife  ! 

\_Aftde. 

J.  Stocks.  So,  the  lottery  is  going  to  begin 
drawing. 

Vol,  H.  L  AIR 
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A  1  R  XVIIL    Now  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear, 

I  Procl.  Number  one  hundred  thirty-two! 
£  Procl,         That  number  is  a  blank. 

J  Procl.  Number  one  hundred  ninety-nine  ! 
fl  Procl.         And  that's  another  blank. 

I  Procl.  Number  fix  thoufand  feventy-one  ! 

%  Procl,  That  number  blank  is  found. 

1  Pelocl.  Number  fix  thoufand  eighty-two, 

2  Procl.  Oh  I  that  is  twenty  pound. 

X  Mob.  Oh !  ho  1  are  you  come  ?  I  am  glad  to 
find  there  are  Ibme  prizes  here, 

AIR  XIX.     Dutch  Ikipper.     Second  part, 

1  Procl.     Number  fix  thoufand  eighty-two, 

2  Procl.         Is  twenty  pound,  is  twenty  pound, 
9  Procl.     Number  fix  thoufand  eighty-two ! 

a  Fkocl,         Oh  1  that  is  twenty  pound. 
You  fee  'tis  all  fair 
See  nothing  is  there. 
[Poin^in^  to  the  beys,  who  bold  up  their  hands > 
The  hai^mer  goes  down. 
Hey  Prefty  !  be  gone, 
And  up  comes  the  twenty  pound. 
Chorus.  You  fee  'tis  all  fair,  Uc, 

I  Procl.  Forty-five  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
<;en. 

a  Procl.  Blank. 

1  Procl.  Sixty-one  thoufand  ninety-feven. 

4  Mob.  Stand  clear !  Hand  cle^r !  that's  my  ticket, 

2  Procl.  Blank. 

4  Mob.  Oh  L,ud  !  Oh  Lud  !  [Exit  cryi?ig, 

1  Procl.  Number  four  thoufand  nine  hundred 
fixty. 

a  Procj..  Blank,  [Chloe  faints, 

J.  Stocks. 
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J.  Stocks.  Help  !  help! 

SuG.  Here,  here  are  fome  Hartfliorn  and  Sal- 
volatile  drops. 

i  Mob.  Poor  lady  !  I  fuppofe  her  ticket  is  come 
up  blank. 

2   Mob.  May   be,    her  horfe   has   thrown   her, 
neighbour. 

[The  lottery  continues  drawing  in  dumhjhew* 

Enter  LOVEMORE  and  JENNY. 

J.  Stocks.  What's  the  matter,  my  angel  ? 

Chloe.  On! that  laft  blank  was  my  ticket. 

J.  S  rocKs.  Ha,  ha  !  and  cou'd  that  give  you  any 
pain  ? 

Chloe.  Does  it  not  you  ? 

J.  Stocks.  Not  a  moment's,  my  dear,  indeed. 

Chloe.  And  can  you  bear  the  difappointmenr, 
without  upbraiding  me? 

J.  Stocks.  Upbraiding  you  !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  With 
what  ? 

Chloe.  Why,  did  not  you  marry  me  for  my  for- 
tune ? 

J.  Stocks.  No,  no,  my  dear 1  marry'd  you 

for  your  perlbn  -,  I  was  in  love  with  that  only,  my 
angel. 

Chloe,  Then  the  lofs  of  my  fortune  fliall  give 
me  no  longer  uneafinefs. 

J.  Stocks.  Lofs  of  your  fortune!  Ha!  How' 
What!  What! 

Chloe.  O  my  dear!  I  had  no  fortune,  but  what 
I  promis'd  myfelf  from  the  lottery. 

J.  Stocks.   Ha  ! 

Chloe.  So,  the  devil  take  all  lotteries,  di-eams, 
and  conjurers. 

J.  Stocks.  The  devil  take  them,  indeed — and  am 
I  marry'd  to  a  lottery-ticket,  to  an  imaginary  ten 
thoufand  pound  ?  Death  !  hell !  and  furies  I  blood  ! 
blunders  1  blanks ! 

L  2  Chlof. 
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Chloe.  Is  this  your  Ipvc  for  me,  my  lord  ? 

|.  Stuck«.  Love  for  you  !  Dem  you,  fool,  idiot. 

Je   Nv.  This  it  is  to  marry  a  lord he  can't  be 

civil  to  his  wife  the  .firft  day. 

Enter.  STOCKS. 

Stocks.  Madam,  the  fubfcriptions  are  ready • 

.  and  it  n\y  lord 

J.  Stocks.  Brother,  this  is  a  trick  of  yours  to 
ruin  me. 

Stocks.  Heyday  !  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

J.  Stocks.  Matter!  why,  I  have  had  a  Levant 
thrown  upon  me. 

LovEM.  The  ten  t'loufand  pound  is  come  up  a 
bbnl<,  that's  all. 

Stocks.  A  blank ! 

J.  Stocks.  Ay,  a  blank !  do  you  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  it?  However,  Madam,  you  are  bit  as 
well  as  I  am  ;  for  I  am  no  more  a  lord,  than  you  are 
a  fortune. 

Chloe.  Now  I'm  undone,  indeed. 


AIR  XX.     Virgins  beware. 

LoVem.  Now,  my  dear  Chloe,  behold  a  true  lover. 
Whom,  tho*  your  cruelty  fcem'd  to  dil- 
dain. 
Now  your  doubts  and  fears  may  difcover. 
One  kind  look's  a  reward  for  his  pain. 
Thus  to  fold  thee, 

How  blefl  is  life! 
Love  iliall  hold  thee 
Dearer  than  wife. 
What  joys. in  chains  of  dull  marriage  can  be. 
Love's  only  happy,  when  liking  is  free. 

As  vou  feem,  Sir,   to  have  no  overbearing  fondnefs 

for  your  wife,  I'll  take  her  off  your  hands. As 

you 
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you  have  mifs'd  a  fortune  with  her,  what  fiy  you  to 
a  fortune  without  her  ? — Refign  over  all  prctenfions 
in  her  to  me,  and  Til  give  you  a  thouland  pound 
this  inftant. 

J.  Stocks.  Ha  !  pox  !  I  fuppofe  they  are  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  you  are  to  get  in  the  lottery. 

Lov.  M.  Sir,  you  fhall  receive  'cm  this  moment. 

J.  Stocks.  Shall  I  ?  Then,  Sir,  to  Hiew  you  I'll 
be  before. hand  with  you,  here  fhe  is — take  her — and 
if  ever  I  afk  her  back  of  you  again,  may  1  lofe  the 
whole  thoufand  ac  the  firft  fitting  1 

Chloe.  And  can  you  part  with  me  fo  eafily  ? 

J.  Stocks.  Part  with  you  ?  If  I  was  marry'd  to 
the  whole  fex,  I'd  part  with  'etn  all  for  half  the 
money. 

LovEM.  Come,  my  dear  Chloe,  had  you  been 
marry'd,  as  you  imagin'dj  you  fhould  have  loft  no- 
thing by  the  change. 

Chloe.  A  lord  !  faugh  !  I  begin  to  defpife  the 
name  now,  as  heartily  as  1  lik'd  it  before. 

CommtJftonerSi  &c,  clofe  the  'wheels 3  and  come  forward, 

A  I  R     XXL 

Since  you  whom  I  lov'd. 
So  cruel  have  prov'd  ; 
And  you  whoiii  I  flighted  fb  true ; 

From  my  aelicate  tine  powder'd  fpoufe, 
I  retrad  all  my  thrown  away  vows. 
And  give  them  with  pleafure  to  you. 

Hence  all  women  learn. 

When  your  hufbands  grow  ftern, 

And  leave  you  in  conjugal  want; 

Ne'er  whimper  and  weep  out  your  eyes, 
"While  what  the  dull  hufband  denies. 

Is  better  fupplied  by  gallant. 

L  3  SrocKSr 
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Stocks.  Well,  Jack,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me; 
for  if  I  intended  you  any  harnn,  may  tickets  fall,  and 
all  the  horfes  I  have  let  to-day,  be  drawn  blanks  to- 
morrow. 

J.  Stocks.  Brother,  I  believe  you  j  for  as  I  do 
not  apprehend  you  could  have  got  a  fliilling  by 
being  a  rogue,  it  is  polTible  you  may  have  been 
honeft. 

LovEM.  Come,  my  dear  Chloe,  don't  let  your 

luck  grieve  you you  are  not  the  only  perfon  has 

been  deceiv'd  in  a  lottery. 

A  I  R    XXII. 

That  the  world  is  a  lottery,  what  man  can  doubt  ? 
"When  born,  we're  put  in,  when  dead,  we're  drawn 

out; 
And  tho'  tickets  are  bought  by  the  fool  and  the 

wife. 
Yet  'tis  plain  there  are  more  than  ten  blanks  to  a 

prize. 

Sing  Tantararara,  fools  all,  fools  all. 

Stocks.  The  court  has  itfelf  a  bad  lottery's  face. 

Where  ten  draw  a  blank,  ere  one  draws  a 

place ; 
For  a  ricket  in  law  who  would  give  you 

thanks  ? 
For  that  wheel  contains  fcarce  any  but 
blanks. 
Sing  Tantararara,  keep  out,  keep  out. 

LovEM.  'Mongfl:  doftors  and  lawyers  fome  good 
ones  are  found  j 
But,  alas !  they  are  rare  as  the  ten  thou- 
fand  pound. 

^  How 
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How  fcarce  is  a  prize,  if  with  women  you 

deal. 
Take  care  how  you  marry — for,  Oh!  in 

that  wheei, 
Sing  Tantararara,  blanks  all,  blanks  all* 

Stocks.  Thatthe  flage  is  a  lottery,  by  all  'tis  agreed; 
Where  ten  plays  are  damn'd,  ere  one  can 

fucceed  j 
The  blanks  are  fo  many,  the  prizes  fo  few. 
We  all  are  undone,  unlefs  kindly  you. 

Sing  Tantararara,  clap  ail,  clap  allc 


1-4 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mifs    RAFTOR. 

J  UD  !  I'm  almojl  ajhani  d  to  jloew  my  face  I 
•^•^  Was  ever  woman  like  Jhy  Lady  Lace? 
Maids  have  been  often  zvives^  and  zvidoivs  foon. 
But  Fm  maid,  wife,  and  'ividozuj  all  in  one. 
Who'd  truji  to  Fortune^  if  foe  -plays  fuch  pranks? 

Ten  thoitfand and  a  lord  I  and  both  prove  blanks  ? 

A  piteous  cafe  !  and  whr.t  is  fill  more  madding, 

To  loje  fo  fine  a  lord  before  I  had  him. 

Had  all  been  well  till  honey-moon  was  over^ 

It  had  been  then  no  wonder  to  difcover, 

I  a  new  mifirefs,  he  a  rival  lover. 

To  wake  fo  foon  from  fuch  delicious  dreams, 

Such  pure,  polite,  extravagant  fine  fchemes^ 

Of  flays,  and  operas^  and  mafquerades. 

Of  eciuipage,  quadrille,  and  powder' d  blades. 

And  all  blown  up  at  once Oh  !  horrid  fentence ! 

Forc'd  to  take  up  at  lajt — with— faugh  !  an  old  acquaint 
ance. 

But  hold when  my  misfortunes  I  recal, 

Agad !  'tis  well  I've  any  man  at  all. 
Tet,  finct  dif carded  once  at  fuch  fhort  warning. 
This  too  may  turn  me  off  to-morrow  morning. 
If  that  Jhould  happen,  I  were  finely  flur'd ; 
What  fijould  I  then  do  ?  What  I  why  get  a  third. 
Well,  if  he  does,  as  I  have  caufe  to  fear. 
To-morrow  night,  gallants,  you  II find  me  here. 


\ 
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Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  1731s 


Haec  ego  non  credam  Venufina  digna  LucernS  ? 

Hsec  ego  non  agitem  ? — — 

Ciim  leno  accipiat  moechi  bona,  fi  capiendi 
Jus  nullum  uxori,  do6lus  fpedlare  lacunar, 
Poftus  Se  ad  calicem  vigllanti  ftertere  nafo. 

Jvv.  Sat.  I. 


TO  THE   RIGHT   HON'^URABLE 

Sir    ROBERT     WALPOLE, 

KNIGHT  of  the  Mod  Noble    ORDER  of 
the  GARTER. 

SIR, 

y'  HILE  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  lives 
and  fort'-'nes  of  fo  great  a  part  of  mankind 
depend  on  your  counfels,  in  may  be  thought  an  of- 
fence againft  the  public  good  to  divert,  by  trifles  of 
this  nature,  any  of  thofe  moments  which  are  fo  fa- 
cred  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

But  however  ridicul'd  or  exploded  the  mufes  may 
be,  in  an  age  when  their  greateft  favourites  are  liable 
to  the  cenfure  and  corredion  of  every  boy  or  idior, 
who  fhall  have  it  in  his  power  to  fatisfy  the  wantonnefs 
of  an  evil  heart,  at  the  expence  of  the  reputation  and 
intereft  of  the  bed  poet,  yet  has  this  fciencc  been 
cfteemed,  honoured,  protcc1:ed,  and  often  profcOed 
by  the  greatell  perfons  of  antiquity.  Nations  and  the 
mufes  have  generally  enjoyed  the  fame  proteflors. 

The  reaf in  of  this  is  obvious :  as  the  bed  poets 
have  owed  their  leward  to  the  greateft  heroes  and 
ftatefmen  of  their  times,  fo  thofe  heroes  have  owed 
to  the  poet  that  pofthumous  repucarion,  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  onlv  reward  that  attends  the  greateft  ac- 
tions. By  them  the  g 'eat  and  good  blaze  out  to 
pofterity,  and  triumph  over  tiie  little  malice  and 
envy  which  once  puilued  them. 

Proted 


DEDICATION. 

Prote<5l:  therefore.  Sir,  an  art  for  which  you  may 
promife  yourfelf  fuch  notable  advantages  j  when  the 
little  artifices  of  your  enemies,  which  you  have  fur- 
mounted,  fhall  be  forgotten  j  when  envy  fhall  ceafe 
to  mifreprefent  your  adions,  and  ignorance  to  mif- 
apprehend  them.  The  mufes  fhall  remember  their 
proteftor,  and  the  wife  ft:atefinan,the  generous  patron, 
the  ftedfaft  friend,  and  the  true  patriot ;  but  above  all 
that  humanity  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  which  Ihine 
through  all  your  actions,  fhall  render  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  dear  to  his  no  longer  un- 
grateful country. 

That  fuccefs  may  attend  all  your  counfels,  that 
you  may  continue  to  preferve  us  from  our  enemies 
abroad,  and  to  triumph  over  your  enemies  at  home, 
is  the  fincere  wifh  of, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obliged, 

Moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

HENRY  FIELDING. 


PROLOGUE, 

Spoken  byMr.  WILKS. 


7iV"  early  youth  our  author  Jirjl  begun 
To  combat  with  the  follies  of  the  town-. 
Here  want  of  art  his  imfkiWd  miife  bewailed. 
And  Where  his  fancy  pleas' d,  his  judgment  failed. 
Hence,  your  nice  taftes  he  flrove  to  entertain 
With  unfhap'd  monjiers  of  a  wanton  brain  ! 

He  taught  Tern  'Thumb  firange  victories  to  boafl^ 
Slew  heaps  of  giants,  and  then killed  a  ghoft ! 

To  rules,  or  reafon,  fcorn'd  the  dull  pretence, 
/hd  fought,  your  champion,  ^gainfi  the  caufe  of  Senfe  / 

At  length,  repenting  frolick  flights  of  youth. 
Once  more  he  flies  to  Nature,  and  to  iruth  : 
Jn  virtue* s  jufl  defence,  afpires  to  fame. 
And  courts  applaufe  without  the  applauder* s  fhame  \ 

Impartial  let  your  praife  or  cenfure  flow. 
For,  as  be  brings  no  friend,  he  hopes  to  find  no  foe. 
His  mufe  in  fchools  too  unpolite  was  bred^ 
To  apprehend  each  critick — that  can  read : 
For,  fure  no  man's  capacity's  lefs  ample 
Becaufe  he's  been  at  Oxford  or  the  Temple  ! 
He  fhews  but  little  judgment,  or  difcerning. 
Who  thinks  tafle  banifh'd  from  the  feats  of  learning* 

Nor  is  lefs  falfe,  or  fcandalous  th''  afperfion. 
That  fuch  will  ever  damn  their  own  diverfion, 
^ut,  poets  damn\i,  like  thieves  convi^ed,  a^f^ 
Rail  at  their  jury,  and  deny  the  fa5i  ! 
To'night  (yet  fir  angers  to  the  fcene)  yoiCll  view^ 
A  p(^ir  of  monjters  mo(l  entirely  new ! 
Two  characters  fcarce  ever  found  in  life, 
A  willing  cuckold — fells  hts  willing  wife ! 
But,  from  whatever  clime  the  creatures  come^ 
Condemn  'em  not — befaufe  not  found  at  home. 


PROLOGUE. 

If  then  true  nature  in  his  fcenes  you  trace ^ 

]Sot  fcenes  that  Comedy  to  Farce  dehafe ; 

If  modern  'vice  det  eft  able  be  fheivni 

Jnd  zicicuSf  as  it  is,  he  draws  the  town; 

*Thd'  no  loud  laugh  applaud  the  ferious  fagCj 

Re'iore  the  finking  honour  of  the  ftage  ! 

The  fta^e,  which  was  not  for  low  farce  defign^dy 

But  to  divert,  injlru5fj  and  mend  mankind. 


Dramatis  Ferfonse, 


MEN. 

Lord  Richly,  Mr.  Cibber. 

Mr.  Bellamant,  Mr.  Wilks. 

Captain  3   llamant,  Mr.  Cibber,  jun. 
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Mr.  WooDAL,  >  tend  lord  Rich- ^  Mr.  Harper. 

Captain  Merit,  \  ly's  levee.  1  Mr.  Paget. 

Captain  Bravemore,  J  (  Mr.  Watson. 

John,  fer.ant  to  MoJern,  Mr.  Bkrry. 

Porter  to  lord  Richly,  Mr.  Mullart. 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Chablottk  Gaywit,  Mrs.  Cibber. 

Mrs.  Bellamant,  Mrs.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Modern,  Mrs.  Heron. 

Emilia,  Mrs.  Butler. 

Lately,  Mrs.  Clarke. 

SCENE,    LONDON. 


THE 

MODEPvN    HUSBAND, 


A  C  T      I.        S  C  E  N  E     I. 
SCENE,    Mrs.  ModernV  Ho?ifi, 

Mrs,  MODERN    nt  her  toilet:    LATELY 
attending. 

Mrs.  Modern. 

LUD  !  this  creature  is  longer  In  flicking  a  pin, 
than  fome  people  are  in  drefTing  a  head.  Will 
you  never  have  done  fumbling  ? 

Lately.  There,  Ma'am,  your  ladyfhip  is  dreft. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Dreft  !  ay,  moft  frightfully  dreft, 
I  am  fure — If  it  were  not  too  late,  I  wou'd  begin  ic 
ail  again.  This  gown  is  wretchedly  made,  and  does, 
not  become  me — When  was  Trickfy  here  ? 

Lately.  Yefterday,  Ma'am,  with  her  bill, 

Mrs.  Modern.  How  !  her  bill  already. 

Lately.  She  fays.  Madam,  your  ladyfhip  bid  her 
bring  it. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Ay,  to  be  fure,  flie'll  not  fail  to 
remember  that. 

Lately.  She  fays  too.  Ma'am,  that  fhe*s  in  great 
diftrefs  for  her  money. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Oh,  no  doubt  of  that;  I  do  not 
know  any  one  who  is  not. 

Vol.  11.  M  Irately, 
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Lately.  What  fhall  I  do,  Ma'am,  when  fiie 
comes  again  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  You  mud you  muft  Tend  her 

away  again,  1  think. 

Lately.  Yes,  Ma'am,  but 

Mrs.  Modern.  But but  what?  Don't  trouble 

me  with  your  impertinence  :   I  have  other  things  to 

think  on Bills !  bills  !  bills !  I  wonder  in  a  ci- 

viliz'd  nation,  there  are  no  laws  againft  duns.  IKnock- 
ing  at  the  door.']  Come  in. 

SCENE   IL 
rothemy  FOOTMAN. 

Foot.  My  Lady  Ever-play,  Madam,  gi^cs  her 
humble  fervice  to  you,  and  defires  your  ladyfliip's 
company  to-morrow  le'ennight,  to  make  a  party  at 
Quadrille  with  my  Lady  Lofeall  and  Mrs.  Banefpoufe* 

Mrs.  Modern.  Lately,  bring  the  Quadrilk-book 
hither  j  fee  whether  I  am  engao-'d. 

Lately.  Here  it  is.  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Run  over  the  engagements. 

Lately.  Monday,  February  5,  at  Mrs.  Squabblers; 
Tuefday,  at  Mrs.  Witlefs's;  Wednefday,  at  Lidy 
Matadore's  ;  Thurfday,  at  Mrs.  Fiddlefaddle's  ; 
F^riday,  at  Mrs.  Ruin's;  Saturday,  at  Lady  Trifle's; 
Sunday,  at  Lady  Barbara  Pawnjewel's. 

Mrs.  Modern.  What  is  the  wench  doing? — See 
for  how  long  I  am  engag'd — At  this  rate  you  will 
not  have  done  this  hour. 

Lately.  Ma'am,  your  ladyfliip  is  engng''d  every 
night  till  Thurfday  three  weeks. 

Mrs.  Modern.  My  fervice  to  Lady  Ever-play  j 
1  have  parties  every  night  till  Thurfday  three  weeks, 
and  then  I  Ihall  be  very  glad  if  flie  will  get  two  more 
at  my  houfe — And — Tom— take  the  roll  of  vifirsy 
and  go  with  my  chair  to  pay  them  3  but  remember 
JioE  to  call  at  Mrs.  Worthy's, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 
Mrs.  MODERN,  LATELY. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  intend  to  leave  ofFher  acquaint- 
ance, for  I  never  fee  any  people  of  fafhion  at  her 
houfe,  which,  indeed,  1  do  not  wonder  at ;  for  the 
wretch  is  hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  without  her 
hiifband.  And  truly,  I  think,  flie  is  not  fit  company 
for  any  other.  Did  you  ever  fee  any  one  drefs  like 
her.  Lately  ? 

Lately.  Oh,  frightful!  I  have  wondered  how 
your  ladyfhip  cou'd  endure  her  fo  long. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Why,  fhe  plays  at  Quadrille 
worfe  than  fhe  drefTes,  and  one  would  endure  a  great 
deal  in  a  perfon  who  lofes  her  money. 

Lately.  Nay,  now  I  wonder  that  your  ladyfhip 
has  left  her  off  at  all. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Truly,  becaufe  fhe  has  left  off 
play  J  and  now  fhe  rails  at  cards,  for  the  fame  reafon 

as  ibme  women  do  at  gallantry from  ill  fuccefs. 

— Poor  creatures !  how  ignorant  they  are,  that  all 
their  railing  is  only  a  loud  proclamation  that  they 
have  loft  their  money,  or  a  lover. 

Lately.  They  may  rail  as  long  as  they  pleafe. 
Ma'am  \  they  will  never  be  able  to  expel  thofe  two 
pleafures  out  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Ah,  Lately  I  I  hope  I  fliall  be 
expelled  outof  the  world  firfl.  Thofe  Quadrille  rings 
of  mine  are  worth  more  money  than  four  of  the  beft 
brilliants. — There  is  more  conjuration  in  thefe  dear 
circles — \Shews  a  ring.]  Thefe  Spades,  Hearts,  Clubs, 
and  Diamonds.  Hark,  I  hear  my  h'ufband  coming; 
go  you  down  flairs.  [Exit  Lately. 

Hufband,  did  I  fay  ?  Sure,-  the  wretch  who  fells  nis 
wife,  deferves  another  name.  But  I  muft  be  civil  to 
hiai  while  I  defpife  him. 

M  2  SCENE 
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SCENE     IV. 
Mr.  MODE  R  N,  Mrs.  M  O  D  E  R  N. 

Mrs.  Modern.  My  dear,  good-morrow. 

Mr.  Modern.  I  hope  you  flept  well  laft  nighf, 
madam  ;  that  is,  I  hope  you  had  good  iuccefs  at 
cards. 

M;;s.  Modern.  Very  indifferent.  I  had  won  a 
confiderable  lum,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  curfed 
Sans-prendre-vole,  that  fwept  the  whole  table.  That 
Lady  Weldon  has  fuch  luck,  if  I  were  fuperftitious, 
I  fliould   forfwear  playing  with   her  for  I  never 

play'd  with  her,  but  I  cheated,  nor  ever  play'd  with 
her,  but  I  loft. 

Mr.  Modern.  Then  without  being  very  fuper- 
ftitious, I  think  you  may  fufpecl  that  ftie  cheats  too. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Did  I  not  know  the  other  com- 
pany— For  the  very  worft  of  Quadrille  is,  one  cannot 
cheat  without  a  partner.  The  divilion  of  a  booty 
gives  one  more  pain,  than  the  winning  it  can  plea- 
fure — I  am  to  make  up  accounts  to-morrow  with 
Mrs.  Sharpring — but  where  to  get  the  money,  I  know 
not,  unlefs  you  have  it,  child. 

Mr,  Modern.  I  have  it!  I  wanted  to  borrow 
fome  of  you  :  unlefs  you  can  raife  mt  five  hundred 
pounds  by  to-morrow  night,  I  fliail  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  go  to  jail  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Modern.  If  the  whole  happinefs  of  my 
life  depended  on  it,  I  cou'd  not  get  the  tenth  part. 

Mr.  Modern.  You  do  not  manage  Lord  Richly 
right.  Men  will  give  any  thing  to  a  woman  they 
are  fond  of. 

Mrs.  Modern.  But  not  to  a  woman  whom  they 
were  fond  of — The  decay  of  Lord  Richly's  pafllon  is 
too  apparent  for  you  not  to  have  obferv'd  it.  He  vifits 
me  feidom ;  and  I  am  afraid,  fhould  I  afli  a  favour 
of  him,  it  might  break  off  our  acquaintance. 

Mr. 
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Ma.  Modern.  Then  I  fee  no  reafon  for  your  ac- 
quaintance :  he  dances  no  longer  at  my  houfe,  if  he 
will  not  pay  the  mufick — But  hold,  I  have  a  thought 
co:ne  into  iny  head  may  oblige  him  to  it,  and  make 
better  mufick  for  us  than  you  imagine. 

Mr-.  Modern.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Modern.  Suppofe  I  procured  witneffes  of 
his  familiarity  with  you— I  Hiou'd  recover  fwinging 
damages. 

Mrs.  Modern.  But  then  my  reputation 

Mr.  Modern.  Pooh,  you  will  have  enough  to 
gild  it;  never  fear  your  reputation  while  you  are 
rich — for  gold  in  this  world  covers  as  many  fins,  as 
charity  in  the  next.  So  that  get  a  great  deal,  and 
give  away  a  little,  and  you  fecure  your  happinefs  in 
both.  Bendes,  in  this  cafe  all  the  fcandal  falls  on  the 
hufband. 

Mrs   Modern.  Oh  no  !   I  fiiall   be  no  more  vi- 

fited- Farewell,  dear  Quadrille,  dear,  dear  Sans- 

prendre-vole,  and  matadores. 

Mr.  Modern.  You  will  be  forc'd  lo  quit  thefe 
pleafures  otherwifej  for  your  companions  in  'em  will 
quit  you  the  very  moment  they  apprehend  our  fink- 
ing fortune.  You  will  find  that  wealth  has  a  furer 
intcreft  to  introduce  roguery  into  company,  than  vir- 
tue to  introduce  poverty. 

Mrs.  Modern.  You  will  never  perfuade  me: 
my  reputation  is  dearer  to -me  than  my  life. 

Mr.  Modern.  Very  ftrange  !  that  a  woman  who 
made  fo  little  fcruple  of  facrificing  the  fubftance  of 
her  virtue,  fhould  make  fo  much  of  parting  with 
the  ihadowof  it. 

Mrs.  Modern.  'Tis  the  iliadow  only  that  is  va- 
luable  Reputation  is  the  foul  of  virtue. 

Mr.  Modern.  So  far,  indeed,  that  it  furvives  long 
after  the  body  is  dead.  Tho'  to  me  virtue  has  ap- 
peared nothing  more  than  a  found,  and  reputation 
is  its  echo.  Is  there  not  more  charm  in  the  chink 
of  a  thoufand  guineas,  than  in  ten  thoufand  praifes? 
M  7  But 
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Put  what  need  pnore  arguments :  as  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  wear  horns  for  your  plealure,  it  is  but  rea- 
fonable  you  fliou'd  let  me  fhew  'em  for  my  profit. 

Mrs.  Modern.  If  my  pleafuresj  Mr.  Modern, 
had  been  your  only  inducement,you  wou'd  have  a6le4 
another  part.  How  have  you  maintain'd  your  figure 
in  the  world  fince  your  lofTes  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
others  ?  And  do  you  upbraid  me  v/ith  the  crimes 
which  you  yourfelf  have  licens'd — have  liv'd  by  ? 

Mr.  Modern.  Had  I  follow'd  my  own  inclina- 
tions, 1  had  recir'dj  and  inftead  of  fupporting  thefe 
extravagancies  by  fuch  methods,  had  reduc'd  my 
pleafures  to  my  fortune,  'Twas  you.  Madam,  who  by 
your  unbridled  pride  and  vanity  run  me  into  debtj 
and  then — I  gave  up  your  perfon  to  fecure  my  own. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Ha !  have  I  fecur'd  thy  worthlefs 
perfon  at  the  expcnce  of  mine  ?  No,  wretch,  'tis  at 
the  price  of  thy  fhame,  I  have  purchas'd  pleafures. 
Why,  why  do  1  fay  thy  fhame  ?  The  mean,  the  grove- 
ling animal,  whom  any  fear  cou'd  force  to  render 
up  the  honour  of  his  wife,  muft  be  above  the  fear  of 
iliame.  Did  I  not  come  unblemifli'd  to  thee  ?  Was 
pot  my  life  unfpotted  as  my  fame, 'till  at  thy  bale  in- 
treaties  I  gave  up  my  innocence? — Oh  1  that  I  had 
fooner  feen  thee  ftarve  in  prifon,  whicli  yet  I  will, 
ere  thou  fhalt  reap  the  fruits  of  my  misfortunes.  No, 
I  will  publifli  thy  difhonour  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Modern.  Nay,  but,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Defpicable  monllcr! 

Mr.  Modern.  But,  child,  hearken  to  reafon, 

Mrs.  Modern.  Never,  never. 

Mr.  Modern.  I  own  myfelf  in  the  wrong.  I 
aPK  ten  thoufand  pardons.  I  will  fubmit  to  any 
punifhment. 

Mrs.  Modern.  To  upbraid  me  with — 

Mr.  Modern.  My  dear,  I  am  in  the  wrong,  I 
fay.     1  never  will  be  guilty  of  the  like  again. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Leave  aie  a  while;  perhaps  I 
may  come  to  myfelf, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Modern.  My  dear,  I  am  obedient. — Sure, 
the  grand  leignior  has  no  flave  equal  to  a  contented 
cuckold. 

SCENE    V. 

ikfrj.  MODERN  alone, 

Mrs.  Modern.  What  (hall  I  do  ?  Money  mufl 

be  rais'd but  how  ?  Is  there  on   earth  a  perfon 

that  would  lend  me  twenty  guineas?  I  have  lod  Gay- 
wit's  heart  too  long  to  expe6l  any  thing  there;  nor 
wou'd  my  love  ever  (uffer  me  to  afk  him.  Ha! 
Bellamant  perhaps  may  do  it :  he  is  generous,  and  I 
believe  he  loves  me.  I  will  try  him,  however.—— 
What  v/retched  (hifts  are  they  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of,  who  would  fupport  the  appearance  of  a  fortune 
which  they  have  not ! 

SCENE     VII.       The  ftreet  before  Lord 
Richly'j  door. 

Captain  MERIT. 

Cap.  Merit.  That  is  the  door  I  mufl:  attacks 
and  I  have  attack'd  a  city  with  lefs  reluflance, 
There  is  more  hardfliip  in  one  hour's  bafe  felicita- 
tion at  a  levee,  than  in  a  whole  campaign. 

SCENE    VII. 
Captain  MERIT,  PORTER. 

Cap.  Merit.  Does  my  Lord  Richly  fee  company 
this  morning  ? 

Porter.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  yet  whether  he  does 
or  no. 

Cap.  Merit.  Nay,  I  have  ittn  feyeral  gentlemen 
go  in. 

M  4  Porter- 
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Porter.  I  know  not  whom  you  nnay  fee  go  in. 
I  fuppofe  they  have  biifinels  with  his  iordTnip.  I 
hope  you  wj]!  give  my  lord  leave  to  be  at  home  to 
whom  he  pleafes. 

Cap.  Merit.  If  bufinefs  be  a  paflport  to  his  lord- 
Ihip,  I  have  bufinefs  v/ith  him  of  confequence. 

PoRTiR.  Sir,  I  Ihali  iell  him  of  it. 

Cap.  Merit.  Sir,  1  fliall  be  obiig'd  to  you,  to 
tell  him  nov/. 

Porter.  I  cannot  carry  any  mefiage  now,  unlefs 
I  knew  you. 

Cap.  Merit.  Why,  don't  you  know  me  ?  that 
my  name  is  Merit. 

Porter.  Sir,  here  are  fo  many  gentlemen  come 
ev'ry  day,  that  unlefs  I  have  often  new  tokens  to  re- 
member'em  by,  it  is  impoiTible. — Stand  by  there  j 
room  for  my  Lord  Lazy.  - 

\_Lord  Lazy  croffes  in  a  chair, 

SCENE     VIIL 

Captain  MERIT,    Captain    BRAVEMORE, 
from  the  Houfe, 

Cap.  Brav.  Merit,  good-morrow;  what  im- 
portant affair  can  have  fent  you  hither,  whom  I  know 
to  fhun  the  houfes  of  the  great,  as  much  as  virtue 
does  ? 

Cap.  Merit.  Or  as  much  as  they  do  poverty  ;  for 
I  have  not  been  able  to  advance  farther  than  you  fee 
me.  'Sdeath,  I  have  mounted  a  breach  againft  an 
armed  file  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  a  fingle  porter  has 
deny'd  me  entrance  at  that  door.  You,  i  fee,  have 
fpeeded  better. 

Cap.  Buave.  Ka,  ha,  ha!    thou  errant  man  of 

war Hark'ye,  friend,  there  is  but  one  key  to  all 

the  great  men's  houfes  in  town. 

Cap.  Merit.  Is  it  not  enough  to  cringe  to  power, 
but  we  iTiull  do  the  fame  tq  the  fervantb  of  power  ? 
^  Cap. 
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Cap.  Brave.  Sir,  the  fervants  of  a  great  man  are 
all  great  men.  Wou'd  you  get  within  their  doors, 
you  mufl  bow  to  the  porter,  and  fee  him  too.  Then 
to  go  farther,  you  muii:  pay  your  devoirs  to  his  gen- 
tleman j  and  after  you  have  bowed  for  about  half  an 
hour  to  his  whole  family>  at  lall  you  may  get  a  bow 
from  himfelf. 

Cap.  Merit.  Dam.nation  1  I'd  fooner  be  a  galley- 
flave.  Shall  I,  who  have  fpent  my  youth  and  health 
in  my  country's  fervice,  be  forc'd  by  fuch  mean 
vafTalage  to  defend  my  old  age  from  cold  and 'hunger, 
while  ev'ry  painted  butterfly  wantons  m  the  funfhine? 
[Colonel  Courtly  crojj'es.  \  'Sdeath,  there's  a  fellow 
now That  fellow's  father  was  a  pimp;  his  mo- 
ther, fhe  turn'd  bawd,  and  his  fsfler  turn'd  whore; 
you  fee  the  confequence.  How  happy  is  that  coun- 
try, where  pimiping  and  whoring  are  efteemed  pub- 
lick  fervices,  and"  where  grandeur  and  the  gallows 
lie  on  the  fame  road  ! 

Cap.  Bkave.  But  leaving  off  railing,  what  is  vQur 
bufinefs  with  his  lordihip  ? 

Cap.  Merit.  There  is  a  company  vacant  in  co- 
lonel Favourite's  regiment,  which,  by  his  lordihip*s 
intereil,  I  hope  to  gain. 

Cap.  Brave.  But  prav,  by  what  do  you  hope  to 
gain  his  lordihip's  interett  ? 

Cap.  Merit.  You  know,  Bravem.ore,  I  am  little 
inclin'd  to  boafting;  but,  I  think,  my  fervices  may 
fpeak  fomething  for  me. 

Cap.  Brave.  Faith,  I'm  afraid  you  will  find  'em 
dumb  J  or  if  they  do  fpeak,  it  will  be  a  language 
not  underftood  by  the  great.  Suppofe  you  apply  to 
his  nephew  Mr.  Gaywit ;  his  interell  with  my  lord 
may  be  of  fervice  to  you. 

Cap.  Merit.  I  have  often  k^n  him  at  Mr.  Bel- 
lamant's,  and  believe  he  would  do  any  thing  to 
ferve  me. 

Cap.  Brave.  But  the  levee  is  begun  by  this.  If 
you  pleafe,  I'll  introduce  you  to't. 

Cap, 
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Cap.  Merit.  What  an  abundance  of  poor 
wretches  go  to  the  feeding  the  vanity  of  that  levia- 
than one  great  rogue. 

SCENE     IX. 
Lord  RICHLY  at  his  houje. 

L.  Richly.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — agreeable  !    Courtly, 

thou   art  the   greateft  droll  upon   earth You'll 

dine  with  me Lord  Lazy,  will  you  make  me 

happy  too  ? 

L.  Lazy.  I'll  make  myfelf  fo,  my  lord. 

L.  Richly.  Mr.  Woodall,  your  fervantj  how 
long  have  you  been  in  town  ? 

Woodall.  I  cannot  be  particular;  I  carry  no  al- 
manack about  me,  my  lord  ;  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
perhaps  :  too  much  time  to  lofe  at  this  feafon,  when 
a  man  fhould  be  driving  the  foxes  out  of  his  country. 

CoL.  Courtly.  I  hope  you  have  brought  your 
family  to  town  :  a  parliament-man  fhou'd  always 
bring  his  wife  with  him,  that,  if  he  does  not  ferve  the 
publick,  (he  may. 

L.  Richly.  Now,  I  think  familiarity  with  thewife 
of  a  fenator  fhould  be  made  a  breach  of  privilege. 

Col.  Courtly.  Your  lordfhip  is  in  the  right — 
the  per  Ton  of  his  wife  fliould  be  made  as  facrcd  as 
his  own. 

Woodall.  Ay,  the  women  would  thank  us  damn- 
ably for  fucha  vote — and  the  Colonel  here  is  a  very 
likely  man  to  move  ir. 

Col.  Courtly.  Not  I ;  for  the  women  then  wou'd 
be  as  backward  to  be  our  wives  as  the  tradcfmen  are 
now  to  be  our  creditors. 

AVogdall.  To  the  fine  gentlemen  of  us,  who  lay 
out  their  fmall  fortunes  in  extravagance,  and  their 
flender  ftock  of  love  on  their  wenches.  I  rem.em- 
ber  the  tim.e,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  that  men 
us'd  to  drefs  like  men  :  but  now  I  meet  v/ith  nothing 

but 
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but  a  parcel  of  toupet  coxcombs,  who  plaiftcr  up 
their  brains  upon  their  periwigs. 

L.  Richly.  I  proteft  thou  art  an  errant  wit, 
Woodall. 

Col.  Courtly.  Oh,  he's  one  of  the  greatefl  wits 
of  iiis  county. 

WooDALL.  I  have  one  of  the  greatefl  efirates  of 
my  county  J  and  by  what  I  can  fee,  that  entitles  a 
man  to  wit  here,  as  well  as  there. 

Cap.  Merit.  Methinks,  this  rough  fpark  is  very 
free  with  his  lordfiiip.  [To  Bravemore. 

Cap.  Brave.  You  muft  know  this  ig  a  fort  of 
polite  bear-baiting.  There  is  hardly  a  great  man 
in  town  but  what  is  fond  of  thefe  fort  of  fellows, 
whom  they  take  a  delight  in  baiting  with  one  or  more 
buffoons.     But  now  for  your  bufinefs. 

L.  Richly.  I  Ihall  fee  him  this  morning;  yoy 
may  depend  on  my  fpeaking  about  it. — 

IfTo  a  gentleman. 
Captain  Bravemore,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

Cap.  Brave.  My  lord,  here  is  a  gentleman  of 
diftinguiih'd  fervices  ;  if  yourlordfhip  wou'd  recom- 
mend him  to  Colonel  Favourite. 

L.  Richly.  Sir,  I  (hall  certainly  do  it. 

Cap.  Merit.  There  being  a  company  vacant,  my 
lord — My  name  is  Merit. 

L.  Richly.  Mr.  Merit,  I  fhall  be  extremely  glad 
to  ferve  you — Sir  John,  your  mod  obedient  humble 

fervant. Lazy,  what  were  you  faying  about  Mr. 

Bellamant  ? 

L.  Lazy.  We  were  talking,  my  lord,  of  his 
affair,  which  was  heard  in  our  houfe  yefterday. 

L.  Richly.  I  am  forry  I  was  not  there.  It  went 
againft  him,  I  think. 

L.  Lazy.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  am  afraid  it  affects 
him  deeply. 

Col.  Courtly.  Undone,  Sir;  quite  undone. 

L.  Richly.  Upon  my  foul;,  Mrs.  Bellamant 's  a 
fine  woman.  ^ 

Woodall. 
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WooDALL.  Then,  I  fuppofe,  if  her  hufband's  un« 
done,  you'll  have  her  among  you. 

L.  Richly.  Woodall,  thou'rc  a  liqiioriih  dog. 
Thou  vvou'd'ft  have  the  firil  Inap. 

Woodall.  Not  I ;  none  of  your  town  ladies  for 
me  ;  I  always  take  leave  of  women  frona  the  time 
I  come  out  of  the  country  till  I  go  back  again. 

L.  Lazy.  Women  !  Pox  on  him  !  he  means  foxes 
again. 

Col.  Courtly.  He  knows  no  difference. 

Woodall.  Nor  you  either.  But,  hark'ee,  I  fancy 
it  is  fafer  riding  after  the  one  than  the  other. 

Col.  Courtly.  Thy  ideas  are  as  grofs  as  thy 
perfon.  '' 

L.  Richly.  Hang  him,  fly  rogue you  never 

knew  a  fox-hunter  that  did  not  love  a  wench. 

Woodall.  No,  nor  a  wench  of  any  fenfe  that  did 
not  love  a  fox-hunter. 

L.  Riclhy.  Modern,  your  fervant, 

Mr.  Modern.  I  would  prefume  only  to  remind 
your  lordfliip- 

L.  Richly.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  remember  you, 
— I  hope  your  lady  is  well. 

Mr.  Modern.  Intirely  at  your  fervice,  my  lord. 

L.  Richly.  I  have  a  particular  affair  to  commu- 
nicate to  her;  a  fecret  that  I  cannot  fend  by  you  j 
you  know  all  fecrets  are  not  proper  to  trull;  a  hufband 
with. 

Mr.  M'Dern.  You  do  her  too  much  honour,  my 
lord  :  1  believe  you  will  find  her  at  home  any  time 
to-day. 

L.  Richly.  Faith,  Modern,  I  know  not  whether 
thou  art  happier  in  thy  temper,  or  in  thy  wife. 

Mr.  Modern.  Um ,    my  lord,    as   for  my 

wife,  I  believe  fhe  is  as  good  as  mofl.  wives  j  I  be- 
lieve flie  is  a  virtuous  woman  :  that,  1  think,  I  may 
afBrm  of  her. 

L.  Richly.  That  thou  iTjay'fl-,  Idarefwearj  and 

that  I  as  firmly  believe  as  thou  dofl:  thyfelf :  and  let 

4  '   "^^ 
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me  tell  you,  a  virtuous  woman  is  no  common  jewel 
in  this  age. — But  prithee,  haft  thou  heard  any  thing 
of  Mr.  Bellamant's  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Modern.  No  more  than  that  he  has  loft  his 
caufe,  which  he  feem'd  to  expeft  the  other  night, 
when  he  was  at  my  houfe. 

L.  Richly.  Then  you  are  intimate. 

Mr.  Modern.  He  vifits  my  wife  pretty  often, 
my  lord. 

L.  Richly.  Modern,  you  know  I  am  your  friend 
— • — and  now  we  are  alone,  let  me  advife  you.  Take 
care  of  Bellamant,  take  a  particular  care  of  Bellamant 
— He  is  prudent  enough  in  his  amours  to  pafs  upon 
the  world  for  a  conftant  huft^andj  but  I  know  him — 
I  know  him — He  is  a  dangerous  man. 

Mr.  Modern.  My  lord,  you  furprize  me  {oy 
that — 

L.  Richly.  I  know  you  will  excufe  this  freedom 
my  friendftiip  takes:  but  beware  of  Bellamant,  as 
you  love  your  honour. 

Serv.  My  lord,  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 

L.  Richly.  My  dear  Modern,  I  fee  the  great  fur- 
prize  you  are  in :  but  you'll  excufe  my  freedom. 

Mr.  Modern.  I  am  eternally  obliged  to  your 
lordftiip ■ 

L.  Richly,   jfour  humble  fervant, 

Mr.  Modern.  I  hope  your  lordftiip  will  pardon 
my  freedom,  if  after  all  thefe  obligations  I  beg  leave 
once  more  to  remind  you. 

L.  Richly.  Depend  upon  it,  I'll  take  care  of  you. 
— — What  a  world  of  poor  chimerical  devils  does  a 
levee  draw  together  ?  All  gaping  for  favours,  with- 
out the  leaft  capacity  of  making  a  return  for  them. 

But  great  men  juftly  ad,  by  wifer  rules  j 
A  levee  is  the  paradife  of  fools. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    ir.      SCENE     I. 

SCENE,  Mrs,  B  E  L  L  A  51 A  N  t'j-  Hotifio 
ikrr^.  BELLAMANT,   EMILIA. 

Mrs.    B  E  L  LA  M  A  N  T. 

BID  John  put  up  the  coach.  [To  a  fervant. 

What  think  you  now,  Emilia  ?  Has  not  this 
morning's  ramble  given  you  a  furfeit  of  the  town  ? 
After  all  the  nonfenfe  and  ill-nature  v/e  have  heard 
to-day,  wou'd  it  grieve  one  to  part  with  the  place 
one  is  fure  to  hear  'em  over  again  in  ? 

Emilia.  I  am  far  from  thinking  any  of  its  plea- 

fures  worth  too  eager  a  wifh and  the  woman  who 

has  with  her,  in  the  country,  the  mm  flie  loves, 
muft  be  a  very  ridiculous  creature  to  pine  after  the 
town. 

Mrs.  Bella.  And  yet,  my  dear,  I  believe  you 
know  there  are  fuch  ridiculous  creatures. 

Emilia.  I  rather  imagine,  they  retire  with  the 
man  they  fhou'd  love,  than  him  they  do  :  for  a  heart 
that  is  paflionately  fond  of  the  pleafures  here,  has 
rarely  room  for  any  other  fondnefs.  The  town  itfelf 
is  the  pafllon  of  the  greater  part  of  our  lex  j   but 

fuch  I  can  never  allow  a  jull  notion  of  love  to. 

A  woman,  that  fincercly  loves,  can  know  no  happi- 
nefs  without,  nor  mifery  with,  her  beloved  objed. 

Mrs.  Bella.  You  talk  feelingly,  I  proteit,  1  wifli 
you  don't  leave  your  heart  behind  you. — Come,  con- 
fefs  i  I  hope  I  have  deferv'd  rather  to  be  efteem'd 
your  confident  than  your  mother-in  law. 

Emilia.  Wou'd  it  be  a  crime  if  it  wee  fo  ?  But 
if  love  be  a  crime,  I  am  fure  you  cannot  upbraid 
me  with  it, 

Mr?. 
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Mrs.  Bella.  Tho'  if  it  be  a  crime,  I  am  iure  you 
are  guilty— Well,  I  approve  your  choice,  child. 

Emilia.  My  choice  !  excellent !  I  carry  his  pic- 
ture in  my  eyes,  I  fuppofe. 

Mrs.  Bella.  As  fure  as  in  your  heart,  my  dear. 

Emilia.  Nay,  but  dear  Madam,  tell  me  whom 
you  guefs. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Hufh,  here's  Mr.  Bellamant. 

Enter  BELLAMANT. 

Mr.  Bella.  So  foon  return'd,  my  dear  ?  Sure, 
you  found  no  body  at  home. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Oh,  my  dear  !  I  have  been  in  fuch 
an  affembly  of  company,  and  fo  pulled  to  pieces  with 
impertinence  and  ill-nature. — Welcome  !  welcome  ! 
the  country  1  for  fure  the  world  is  fo  very  bad,  thofe 
places  are  bed  where  one  has  the  leaft  of  it, 

Mr.  Bella.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  In  fhort,  I  have  been  downright 
affronted. 

Mr.  Bella.  Who  durfl  affront  you  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  A  fet  of  women  that  dare  do  ev'ry 
thing,  but  what  they  fhou'd  do. — In  the  firil  place,  I 
was  complimented  v/ith  prude,  for  not  being  at  the 
lad  mafquerade — withdulnefs,  for  not  entering  into 

the  tafte  of  the  town  in  forne  of  its  diverfions 

Then  had  my  whole  drefs  run  over,  and  diflik'dj 
and  to  finilh  all,  Mrs.  Termagant  told  me  I  look'd 
frightful, 

Mr.  Bella.  Not  all  tlie  paint  in  Italy  can  give 
her  half  your  beauty. 

Mrs.  Bella.  You  are  certainly  the  moft  com- 
plaifant  m.an  in  the  world,  and  I  the  only  wife  who 
can  retire  home,  to  be  put  in  a  good  humour.  Moft 
hufoands  are  like  a  plain-dealing  looking-glafsy 
which  fullies  all  the  compliments  we  have  receiv'd 
abroad,  by  alluring  us  we  do  not  deferve'  'em. 

[During  this  fpeech,  a  fervant  delivers  a 

Utter  to  Bellamant,  vjhich  he  rends. 

S  Emilia. 
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Emilia.  I  believe  tho'.  Madam,  that  generally 
happens  when  they  are  not  deferv'tl :  for  a  woman  of 
true  beauty  can  never  feel  any  fatisfadtion  from  the 
juftice  of  her  glafs ;  nor  fne,  who  has  your  worth, 
from  the  fincerity  of  her  huiband. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Your  father  feems  difcompos'd,— • 
Iwifli  there  be  no  ill  news  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Bella.  My  dear,  I  have  a  favour  to  a.ik  of 
you. 

Mrs.  Beila.  Say  to  command  me. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  gave  you  a  bank-note  of  a  hundred 
yefierday,  you  muft  let  me  have  it  again. 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  am  the  luckiefl:  creature  in  the 
world,  that  I  did  not  pay  away  fome  of  it  this  morn- 
ing.    Emilia,  child,  come  with  me. 

[Exit  zvith  Emilia. 

Mr.  Bella.  Excellent!  unhappy  woman  !  How 
little  doth  Oie  guefs,  file  fetches  this  money  for  a  ri- 
val ?  That  is  all  the  little  merit  I  can  boaft  towards 
her.  To  have  contended  by  the  utmoft  civility  and 
compliance  with  all  her  defires,  and  the  utmod  cau- 
tion in  the  management  of  my  amour,  to  difguife 
from  her  a  fecret,  that  muft  have  madelier  miferable. 
Let  me  read  once  more. 

"  S  I  R, 

"  If  you  have,  or  ever  had,  any  value  for  me, 
<*  fend  me  a  hundred  pounds  this  morning,  or  to 
<'  make  'em  more  welcome  than  the  laft  of  necef- 

"  fities  can,  bring  them  yourfelf  to Yours 

*'  more  than  her  own,  Hillaria  Modern.** 

Why,  what  a  farce  is  human  life  ?  How  ridiculous  is 
the  purfuit  of  our  dcfires,  when  the  enjoyment  of 
them  is  fure  to  beo-et  new  ones  ? 


S  CENE 
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SCENE     IL 
Mr.  BELLAMANT,  C^^  BELL  AM  ANT. 

Cap,  Bella.  Good-morrow,  Sir. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  by  the  gaiety  ofyour 
drefs,  and  your  countenance,  I  may  wifh  you  joy  of 
fomething  befides  your  father's  misfortunes. 

Cap.  Bella.  Wou'd  you  have  me  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  your  lofTes,  Sir  ? 

Mr,  Bella.  You  may  mourn,  Sir 1  am  now 

unable  to  fiipport  your  extravagance  any  longer. 
My  advice,  nay,  my  commands  have  had  no  effe6t 
upon  you,  but  neceflity  mufl:;  and  your  extrava- 
gance m.uft  fall  of  courfe,  when  it  has  nothing  to 
fupport  it. 

Cap.  Bella,  I  am  furpriz'd  you  fhould  call  the 
expences  of  a  gentleman  extravagance. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  am  forry  you  think  the  expences  of 
a  fool,  or  fop,  the  expences  of  a  gentleman  :  and 
thatrace-horfes,  cards,  dice,  whores,  and  embroidery, 
are  neceffary  ingredients  in  that  amiable  compolirion. 

Cap.  Bella.  Faith,  and  they  are  fo  with  moft 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance;  and  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you.  Sir,  thefe  are  the  qualifications  which  re- 
commend a  man  to  the  bed  fort  of  people.  Suppofe 
I  had  itaid  at  the  univerfity,  and  followed  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  you  advis'd  me  j  what  acquaintance  had  I 
found  at  court  ?  what  bows  had  I  received  at  an 
affembly,  or  the  opera  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  And  will  you  pleafe  to  tell  me,  Sir, 
what  advantage  you  have  receiv'd  from  thefe  ?  Are 
you  the  wifer,  or  the  richer  ?  What  are  you  ^  Why, 
in  your  opinion,  better  dreft — Where  elfe  had  been 
that  fmart  toupet,  that  elegant  fword-knot,  that  coat 
cover'd  with  lace,  and  then  with  powder  ?  That 
ever  Heav'n  fhou'd  make  me  father  to  fuch  a  dreft 
up  daw  !  A  creature,  who  draws  all  his  vanity  from 
the  gifts  of  tailors  and  periwig-makers  ! 

Vol.  II.  N  Cap. 
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Cap.  Bella.  Wou'd  you  not  have  your  Ton  dreff. 
Sir? 

Mr.  Bella.  Yes,  and  if  he  can  afford  it,  let  him 
be  fometimes  fine ;  but  let  him  drels  like  a  mm, 
not  afFeft  the  woman,   in  his  habit  or  his  gefture. 

Cap.  Bella.  .  If  a  man  will  keep  good  company, 
he  muft  comply  with  the  falhion. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  wou'd  no  more  comply  with  a  ri- 
diculbus  fafliion,  than  with  a  vicious  one  ;  nor  with 
that  which  makes  a  man  look  like  a  monkey,  than 
that  which  makes  him  a6l  like  any  other  beall. 

Cap.  Bella.  Lord,  Sir  1  you  are  grown  ftrangely 
unpolite. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  fhall  not  give  myfelf  any  farther 
trouble  with  you  :  but  fmce  all  my  endeavours  have 

prov'd  ineffedual leave  you  to  the  bent  of  your 

own  inclinations.  But  I  muft  defire  you  to  fend  me 
no  more  bills ;  I  afTure  you,  I  fiiall  not  anfwer  them 

■  you  muft  live  on  your  commiftion this  laft 

misfortune  has  made  it  impofTible  that  1  iliou'd  add 
one  farthing  to  your  income. 

Cap.  Bella.  1  have  an  affair  in  my  view,  which 

may  add  to  it. Sir,  I  wifh  you  good-morrow. — 

When  a  father  and  fon  muft  not  talk  of  money- 
matters,  I  cannot  fee  what  they  have  to  do  together. 

SCENE    III. 

Mr:  BELLAMANT,  Mrs.  BELLAMANT, 
EMILIA. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Here  is  the  bill,  my  dear. 

Mr.  Bella.  You  fhall  be  repaid  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  faw  your  fon  part  hallily  from 
you,  as  I  came  in  j  I  hope,  you  have  not  been  angry 
with  him. 

Mr.  Bella.  Why  will  you  ever  intermeddle  be- 
tween us. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  BhLLA.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  an  inter- 
celTion,  my  dear,  for  a  fon-in-lav/j  which  I  fhou'd 
not  be  guilty  for  a  fon  of  my  own. 


SCENE     IV. 

Mr.    GAYWIT,     Mr.    B  E  L  L  A  M  A  N  T, 
Mrs.  BELLAMANT,  EMILIA. 

Mr.Gaywit.  Bellamant,  good-morrow — Ladies, 
your  Inimble  fervant. 

Mr.  Bella.  Servant,  M*-.  Gaywir.  I  t'loughc 
your  time  had  been  fo  employ'd,  that  you  had  for- 
got your  friends. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  ought  to  excufc  fo  long  an  ab- 
fence,  but  as  Bellamant  knows  that  it  mu(t  give  my- 
felf  the  greateft  pain,  lie  will  impute  it  to  bufinefs. 

Mr.  Bella.  Did  I  not  alfo  know,  that  two  days 
of  thy  life  were  never  giv'n  to  bufinefs  yet 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Not  what  the  grave  world  call  fo, 
I  confcfs  J  but  of  what  the  gay  world  allow  that  name 
to,   no  hands  were  ever  fuller. 

Mr.  Bella.  You  have  been  making  love  to  fomc 
new  miftrefs,  I  fuppofe. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Fie,  it  is  only  hufbands  make  a 
bufinefs  of  love,  to  us  'tis  but  an  amufement. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Very  fine  !   and  to  my  face  too  ! 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Mr.  Bellamant,  Madam,  is  fo 
known  an  eKception  to  the  general  mode  of  hufbands, 
that  what  is  thrown  on  them,  cannot  affedl  one  of  fo 
celebrated  a  conftancy. 

Mrs.  Bella.  That's  a  virtue  he  may  be  cele- 
brated for,  without  much  envy. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  He  will  be  envy'd  by  all  men,  for 
the  caufe  of  that  conftancy.  Were  fuch  wives  as 
Mrs.  Bellamant  lefs  fcarce,  fuch  hufbands  as  my 
friend  wou'd  be  more  common. 

Emilia.  You  arc  ahvays  throwing  the  fault  on 

N  2  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bella.  It  is  commonly  in  us,  either  in  our 
choice  of  our  huibands,  or  our  behaviour  to  them. 
No  woman,  who  married  a  man  of  perfeft  fenfe,  was 
ever  unhappy,  but  from  her  own  folly.    [^Kfiock  here. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  {^Looking  out  cf  the  windozv.']  Ha! 
a  very  worthy  uncle  of  m.ine,   my  lord  Richly. 

Mr.  Bella.  You'll  excufe  me,  if  I  am  not  ac 
home, 

Mr.  Gavwit.  Fie !  to  deny  yourfelf  to  him 
wou'd  be  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Bella.  1  affure  you,  no for  I  have  often 

done  it. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  T  hcn.I  believe,  you  are  the  only 
man  in  town  that  has.  But  it  is  too  late,  I  hear  him 
en.  the  flairs. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Come,  Emilia,  we'll  leave  the  gen- 
tlemen to  their  entertainment  i  1  have  been  furfeited 
with  it  already, 

SCENE     V. 

Lord  RICHLY,    Mr.  G  A  Y  W  I  E,    Mr. 
BELLA  MANX. 

L.  RJCHLY.  Dear  Eellamant,  I  am  your  moil  obe- 
dient fervant.  I  am  come  to  alk  you  ten  thouland 
pardons,  that  my  affairs  prevented  my  attendance  the 
day  your  caufe  came  on.  It  might  have  been  in  my 
power  to  have  ferv'd  you  beyond  my  fingle  vote. 

M«.  Bella.  I  am  oblig'd  to  your  lordfliipi  but 
as  I  have  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  juilice 
of  vour  honourable  houfe 1  am  contented. 

L.  RicKLY.  I  hope  the  lofs  was  not  confiderable. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  thought  your  lordfhip  had  heard. 

L.  Richly.  I  think,  I  was  told  twenty  choufand 

pound but  that's  a  trifle,  a  fmall  retrenchment 

in  one's  cxpcnces two  or  three  dozen  fuits  the 

lefs,  and  tv;o  or  three  dozen  ft;v/er  women  in  the 
year,  will  foon  reimburfe  you. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bella.  My  lofs  is  not  equal  to  what  your 
lordJliip  inriinates  j  nor  can  I  complain  of  a  fbrtime, 
lliil  large  enough  to  retire  into  the  country  wirh. 

L.  Richly.  Nay,  dear  Bcllarnant,   we  mufc  not 
iofe  ycni  i"o..     Have  you  no  friend  that  could  favOur 
yon  with  fome  comfortable  fnug  empioyiTicnt,  of  a 
[,      thoufand  or  'fifteen  hundred  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Your  lordlhip  is  the  properefl:  per- 
[      fon  in  the  world. 

L.  Richly.  Who  I  ?  I  am  fr.re,  no  mortal  wou'd 
do  half  lo  much  to  ierve  tiear  Jack  Bellamant  as  my- 
fclf — bu:  I  have  no  intereft  in  the  leaft. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  am  obiig'd  to  the  good  ofhces  of 
my  friend,  but  I  afllire  your  lordihip  1  have  no  in- 
tention that  way.  Befides,  I  have  liv'd  long  enough 
in  the  v/orld  to  fee  that  necefljty  is  a  bad  recom- 
mendation to  favours  of  that  kind,  vvhich  as  feldom 
fail  to  thofe  who  really  v/ant  them,  as  to  thofe  who 
really  deferve  them. 

L.  Richly.  I  can't  help  faying,  thofe  things  arc 
not  eafily  obtain'd.  I  heartily  wiQi  I  could  ferve  you 
in  any  thing. — It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs 
tliac  my  power  is  not  eq-ial  to  my  defire. — Damn  it, 
I  muft  turn  this  diicourfe,  or  he'll  never  have  done 
with  ir.~Oh,  Bellamant !  have  you  heard  of  the  new 
opera  of  Mr.  Crambo  ? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  What's  the  name  of  it  ? 

L.  Richly.  It  will  be  call'd  the  Humours  of 
Bedlam.  I  have  read  it,  and  it  is  a  mod  furprizing 
fine  performance.  It  has  not  one  fyllable  of  lenfe  in 
it  from  the  firft  page  to  the  lad. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  It  muft  certainly  take. 

L.  Richly.  Sir,  it  fhall  take,  if  I  have  intereft 
enough  to  fupport  it.  I  hate  your  dull  writers  of  the 
late  reigns.  The  deHgn  of  a  play  is  to  make  you 
laugh  ;  and  who  can  laugh  at  fenfe  ? 
#  Mr.  Gaywit.  I  think,  my  lord,  we  have  im- 
prov'd  on  the  Italians.  They  wanted  only  fenfe — 
we  have  neither  fenfe  nor  mufick. 

N  3  L.  Richly. 
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L.  Richly.  I  hate  all  muflck  but  a  jig. 
IVIr.  Gaywit.  I  don't  think  it  wou'd  be  an  ill 
projed,  my  lord,  to  turn  the  bed  of  our  tragedies 
and  CO  redies  into  operas. 

L.  Richly.  And,  inftead  of  a  company  of  players, 
I  wou'd  have  a  company  of  tumblers  and  ballad- 
fin  gt-rsi 

Mr.  Bella.  Why,  faith,  I  believe  it  uill  come 
to  that  ibonj  unlcfs  Tome  iturdy  critick  fhould  op- 
pofe  it. 

L.  Richly.  No  critick  Ihall  oppofe  it.  It  wou'd 
be  very  fine,  truly,  if  men  of  quality  were  confin'd 
in  their  talle  j  we  Ihou'd  be  rarely  diverted,  if  a  fet 
of  ped.jnts  were  to  liccnfe  all  our  diverfions ;  the 
ftage  then  wou'd  be  as  dull  as  a  country  pulpit. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  And  the  boxes  in  Drury-Lane  as 
empty  PS  the  galleries  in  Sr.  James's. 

MR.BtLLA.  Like  enough  :  for  religion  and  com- 
mon fenfe  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  banifh'd  out  of  the 
world  together. 

L.  Richly.  Let  them  go,  egad. 
Mr.  Bella,  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  age  that 
has  fcorn'd  a  pretence  to  religion. 

L.  Richly.  Then  it  is  the  only  age  that  hath 
fcorn'd  hypocrify. 

Mr.  BcLla.  Rather,  that  hypocrify  is  the  only 
hypocrify  it  wants.  You  (lull  have  a  known  rafcal 
fc-t  up  for  honour — a  fool  for  wit — and  your  pro- 
{tfiL'd  dear  bofom-fawning  friend,  who,  tho'  he  wal- 
low in  wenkh,  wou'd  rcfufe  you  ten  guineas  to  pre- 
ferve  you  from  ruin,  fhall  lofe  a  hundred  times  that 
fum  at  cards,  to  ruin  your  wife. 

I^.  Richly. There  dear  jack  Bcllamant  is  the  hap- 
piert  man  in  the  world,  by  pofTcfring  a  wife  whom  a 
thoufand  times  that  fum  wou'd  have  no  efftcl  on. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  look  upon  myfelf  equ:.lly  happy, 
my  lordj  in  having  no  fuch  friend  as  v/ou'd  tempt 
her. 

L.  Richly, 
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L.  Richly.  That  thou  haft  not,  I  dare  fvvear. 
But  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.  I 
muft  engage  her  in  my  author's  caule,  for  I  know 
her  Judgment  has  a  great  fway. 

Mr.  Bella.  As  our  ftay  will  be  fo  fliort  in  town, 
fhe  can  do  you  no  fervicej  befides,  I  have  heard 
her  dct^ii  partiality  m  thofe  affairs  j  you  wou'd  never 
perfuade  her  to  give  a  vote  contrary  to  her  opinion. 

L.  Richly.  Deteft  partiality!  ha!  ha!  ha !— I 
have  heard  a  lady  declare  for  doing  juftice  to  a  play, 
and  condemn  it  the  very  next  minute — tho'  I  knew 
ihe  had  neither  fc^n  nor  read  it.  Thofe  things  are 
entirely  ^uid-fd  by  favour. 

Mr.  Gaywit".  Nay^  I  fee  no  reafon  to  fix  the 
fcandal  on  the  ladies  j  party  and  prejudice  have  the 
fame- dominion  over  us.  Afk  a  man's  character  of 
one  of  his  party,  and  yoM  fhall  hear  he  is  one  of  the 
worthieft,  honefteft  fellows  in  Chriftendom  ;  afk  it 
of  one  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  you  Iliali  find  him 
as  worthlefs,  good-for-nothing  a  dog  as  ever  was 
hang'u. 

Mr.  Bella.  So  that  a  man  muft  labour  very 
hard  to  get  a  general  good  reputation,  or  a  general 
bad  one. 

L.  RicKLv.  Well,  fince  you  allow  fo  much,  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  tempt  Mrs.  Bellamant. 

Mr.  Bella.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Mr,  Gaywit.  Thou  art  a  well-bred  hufband,  in- 
deed, to  give  another  leave  to  tempt  your  wife. 

Mr.  Bzlla.  I  Ihou'd  have  been  a  very  ill-bred 
one  to  have  deny'd  it.     V/ho's  there  ? 

Enier   SERVANT. 

L.  Richly.  If  I  ^ad  faid  more,  he  had  granted 
it,  rather  than  have  loft  my  favour.  Poverty  makes 
as  many  cuckolds  as  it  does  thieves.  [/ij^de. 

Mr  .  Bella.  Wait  on  my  lord  Richly  to  your  mif- 
trefs's  apartment — 1  am  your  moft  obedient  lervanr. 

N4  SCENE 
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SCENE    VI. 
Mr.  GAYWIT,  Mr.  BELLAMANT. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  find  you  are  refolv'd  to  make 
your  wife  Ihare  your  misfortunes.  It  wou'd  have 
been  civil  to  liave  given  her  the  choice  of  not  being 
at  home. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  wanted  to  be  alone  with  you 
befideSi  woaien  have  a  liberty   of  fending  away  an 
impertinent  vifitant,  which  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Ay,  and  a  way  of  entertaining  vi- 
fitants  too  which  we  have  not  j  and  he  is  a  vifitanc 
not  eafily  fent  away,  I  affure  you.  I  have  known  him 
receive  very  vigorous  rebuffs  without  retreating. 

Mr.  Bella.  You  talk  as  if  you  fufpedcd  his 
making  love  to  my  wife. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  He  does  fo  to  every  woman  he 
fees  J  neither  the  ftrideft  friendfhip  profcfs'd  to  her 
hufband,  nor  the  bed  reputation  on  her  own  fide, 
can  preferve  any  woman  he  likes  from  his  attacks  : 
for  he  is  arriv'd  at  a  happy  way  of  regarding  all 
the  reft  of  mankind  as  his  tenants,  and  thinks,  be- 
caufe  he  pofiTciIcs  more  than  they,  he  is  entitled  to 
whatever  they  pofiTefs. 

Mr.  Bella.  Infolent  vanity  !  I  wonder  the  fpirit 
of  mankind  has  not  long  fince  crufh'd  the  tyranny 
of  fuch  lordly  wolves;  yet,  believe  me,  Gaywit, 
there  generally  goes  a  great  deal  of  affedation  to 
compofe  this  voluptuous  man.  He  oftner  injures 
women  in  their  fame,  than  in  their  perfons.  This 
affetflation  of  variety  difcovers  a  fickly  appetite; 
and  many  mlftreffes,  like  many  diihes,  are  often 
fent  away  untafbed. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  A  very  innocent  aflx^cflation  truly, 
to  dcfiroy  a  lady's  fame. 

Mr.  Bella.  Why  ay,  for  we  are  come  to  an  age, 
wherein  a  woman  may  live  very  comfortably  without 

it; 
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it:  as  long  as  the  hufband  is  content  with  his  infamy, 
the  wife  efcnpes  hers. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  And  I  am  miftaken,  if  many  huf- 
bands  in  this  town  do  not  live  veiy  comfortably  by 
being  content  with  their  infamy,  nay,  by  being  pro- 
moters of  ir.  It  is  a  modern  trade,  unknown  to  onr 
anccftors,  a  modern  bubble,  which  feems  to  be  in  a 
fifing  condition  at  prefent. 

Mr.  Bella.  It  is  a  ftock-jobbing  age,  ev'ry 
thing  has  its  price  j  marriage  is  a  traffick  through- 
out i  as  mofl:  of  us  bargain  to  be  hulbands,  lo  fome 
of  us  bargain  to  be  cuckolds  ;  and  he  wou'd  be  as 
much  laughed  at,  who  preferr'd  his  love  to  his  inte- 
re-l,  at  this  end  of  the  town,  as  he  who  preferr'd 
his  honerty  to  his  interell  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  You,  Bellamant,  have  had  bold- 
nefs  enough,  in  contradi6lion  to  this  general  opi- 
nion, to  chufe  a  woman  from  her  fenfe  and  virtues. 
I  wifn  it  were  in  my  power  to  follow  your  example 
but 

Mr.  Bella.  But  the  opinion  of  the  world,  dear 
boy. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  No,  my  good  forefathers  have 
ch.ofen  a  wife  for  me.  I  am  oblig'd  by  the  fettle- 
ment  of  lord  Richly's  eltate  to  marry  lady  Charlotte. 

Ma.  Bella.  How  ! 

Mr.  Gaywit.  The  eftate  will  defcend  to  me  fo 
encumber'd,  I  affure  you. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  thought  it  had  not  been  in  lord 
Richly's  power  to  have  cut  off  the  entail. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Not  if  I  aiarry  lady  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  think  you  are  happy  in  being  en- 
gag'd  to  no  more  difagreeable  a  woman. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Lady  Charlotte  is,  indeed,  pretty; 
but  were  Ihe  every  thing  a  lover  cou'd  wifli,  oreven 
imagine there  is  a  woman,  my  friend ■ 

Mr.  Bella.  Nay,  if  you  are  in  love  with  another, 
I  pity  you, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gaywit.  Did'ft  thou  know  how  I  love,  yon 
■woii'd  pity  me:  but uid'ft thou  know  whom,  cou'dft 
thou  look  upon  her  with  eyes  like  mine,  cou'dft  thou 
beheld  beauty,  wit,  fenfe,  good-nature,  contending 
■which  fhou'd  adorn  her  moll  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  Poor  Gay  wit !  thou  art  gone  indeed. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  But,  I  fuppofe,  the  ladies  have  by 
this  dilcharg'd  their  vifitant.  Now  if  you  pleafe,  we 
will  attend  them. 

Mr.  Bella.  You  will  excufe  me,  if  I  leave  you 
with  them  ;  which  I  will  not  go,  uniefs  you  promife 
I  Ihall  find  you  at  my  return. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  inrend  to  dedicate  the  day  to 
your  family  ;  fo  difpofe  of  me  as  you  pleafe, 

SCENE    VII.     Mrs.  ModernV  Hoiife, 
Lord  RICHLY,    Mrs.  MODERN. 

Mrs.  Modern,  I  think  I  ought  to  blame  your 
tinkindnefs 1  have  not  ^ttn  you  fo  long. 

L.  Richly.  Do  you  think  a  week  fo  long  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Once  you  wou'd  have  thought  fo. 

L.  Richly.  Why,  truly,  hours  in  the  fpring  of 
love  are  iomething  Ihorter  than  they  arc  in  the  win- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Barbarous  man  !  do  you  infult 
me,  after  what  I  h;-ive  done  for  you  ? 

L.  Richly.  I  fancy  thofe  favours  have  been  re- 
ciprocal. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Have  I  not  given  you  up  my 
virtue  ? 

L.  Richly.  And  have  I  not  paid  for  your  virtue. 
Madam?  I  am  fure  I  am  1500/.  out  of  pocket, 
which,  jn  my  way  of  counting,  is  fourteen  more  than 
any  woman's  virtue  is  worth  i  in  Ihort,  our  amour  is 
at  an  end,  for  1  am  in  purfuit  of  another  miftrefs. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Why  do  you  come  to  torment 
me  with  her  ? 

L.  Richlv. 
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L.  RiCHT.Y.  Why,  I  wou'd  hsve  y^-u  ad  like  other 
prudent  womtn  in  a  lower  itation  ;  when  you  can 
pieafe  no  longer  with  your  own  pcrlbn,  e'en  do  ic 
with  other  people's. 

Mrs.  MoDERv.  Monfler  !  infupp.-^rtabje  ! 

L.  Richly.  You  may  rave,  Madain,  but  if  you 
will  not  do  me  a  favour,  there  are  wifer  people  ejvjw 

■will 1  fix'd  on  you  out  of  a  particular  regard  ro 

you  ;  for  I  think,  when  a  man  is  to,  lay  out  his  mo- 
ney, he  is  always  to  do  it  with  his  friends. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I'll  bear  it  no  longer.        \j7jcm7, 

L.  Richly.  Nor  I.  \_Goiyig, 

Mrs.  Modern.  Stay,  my  lord,  can  you  be  ib 
cruel ? 

L.  Richly.  Plhaw  !  [Goings 

Mrs.  Modern.  Oh!    fiay  !   (lay! ^you  kiiu^v 

my  neceflities. 

L.  Richly.  And,  I  think,  I  propofc  a  very  good 
cure  for  them. 

Mrs.  M<jDern.  Lend  me  a  hundred  guineas. 

L.  Richly.  I  will  do  more. 

Mrs    MoDhRN.  Generous  creature  ! 

L.  Richly.   Til  give  you -twenty. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Do  you  jefi:  with  iry  necefilty? 

L.  Richly.  Lookee,  Madam,  if  you  will  do  a 
good  natiir'd  thing  for  me,  1  will  oblige  you  in  re- 
turn a^  I  promis'd  you  before,  and  I  think  that  very 
good  payirient. 

Mrs.  Modern*.  Pray,  my  lord,  ufe  me  with  de- 
cency at  leaii. 

L.  RicKLV.  Why  fiiou'd  wc  ufe  more  decency  to 
an  old  acquaintance,  than  you  ladies  do  to  a  new 
lover,  and  have  more  reafcn  for  fo  doing  ?  You  often 

belie  your  h<^arts,  when   you  ufe  us  ill- In  ufing 

you  fo,  we  follow  i\vz  didlates  of  our  natures. 

flnter  a  Sew  ant  ^  vjho  delivers  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Modern. 

M.<s.  MoDiRN.  lla!    it  is  Bellamant's  hand 

and  the  note  chat  I  dcfir'd — This  is  lucky,  indeed. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VIII. 

Lord  RICH  L  Y,  Mr.  G  A  Y  W  I  T,  E  IVI I  L  I  A, 
Lcdy  CHARLOTIE,  aptra?i  BELLA- 
MANX,    Mrs.  MODERN. 

L.  Richly.  So  !  here's  an  end  of  my  bufinefs  for 
the  preffnt,  I  find. 

La.  Charl.  Oh,  dear  Modern  !  .1  am  lieartily 
glad  to  fee  you  are  alive;  for  you  muft  know,  I 
thought  it  impoiTible  for  any  one  to  be  alive,  and 
not  to  be  at  the  rehearfal  of  the  new  opera. 

Cap.  Bella.  How  can  you  be  furpriz'd  at  one  of 
no  talle,  lady  Charlotte  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  fuppofe,  it  v/as  very  full. 

I, A.  Charl.  Oh  !  ev'ry  body  was  tlierej  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  How  can  that  be,  lady  Charlotte, 
when  fo  confidtrable  a  part,  as  Mrs.  Modern,  was 
wanting  ? 

Mrs.  Modern'.  Civil  creature  !  when  will  you  fay 
fuch  a  thing  ? 

Cap.  Bella.  When  I  am  as  dull.  Madam. 

L.  Richly.  Very  true  !  no  one  makes  a  co.mpli- 
mcnr,  but  thofe  that  want  wit  for  fatire. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Right,  my  lord.  It  is  as  great  a 
fign  of  want  of  wit  to  fay  a  good-natur'd  thing,  as 
want  of  fenfe  to  do  one. 

La.  Charl.  Oh  !  I  wou'd  not  fay  a  good-natur'd 
thing  for  tl:e  world.  Captain  Bellamant,  did  you 
ever  hear  me  fay  a  good-natur'd  thing  in  your  life  ? 

Mr.Gay'.vjt.  But  I  am  afraid,  lady  Charlotte, 
tho'  wit  be  a  fign  of  ill-nature,  ill-nature  is  not  al- 
ways a  fign  of  wit. 

La.  Charl.  rii  give  you  leave  to  fay  any  thing, 
after  what  I  have  faid  this  morning — Oh  I  dear  Mo- 
dern, I  wifh  you  had  feen  Emilia's  dreffing-box  ! 
fuch  japoning — he  !   he  !    he  ! — fhe   hath  varnifhed 

over 
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over  a  windmill  ten  feveral  times,  before  fne  dif- 
cover'd  fiie  had  placed  the  wrong  fide  upwards. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  have  had  jult  luch  another  mif- 
fortune.  I  have  laid  out  thirty  pounds  on  a  cheft, 
and  now  1  diQike  it  of  all  things. 

La.  Charl.  Oh  !  my  dear,  1  do  not  like  one  thing 
in  twenty  that  I  do  myfelf. 

Emilia.  You  are  the  only  perfon  that  diflikes,  I 
dare  fay,  lady  Charlotte. 

La.  Charl.  Oh,  you  flatt'ring  creature  1  I  wifli 
you  cou'd  bring  my  papa  to  your  opinion.  He  fays, 
I  throw  away  more  money  in  work  than  in  play. 

Mrs.  Modern.  But  you  have  not  heard  half  my 
misfortune ;  for  when  I  fent  my  cheft  to  be  fold, 
what  do  you  think  I  was  offer'd  for  my  thirty  pounds 
worth  of  work  ? 

La.  Charl.  I  don't  know  j  fifty  guineas,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Twenty  lliillings,  as  I  live. 

La.  Charl.  Oh  !  intolerable  !  Oh  !  infufFerable  ! 

Cap.  Bella.  But  are  we  to  have  no  Hazard  this 
morning  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Wirh  all  my  heart — lord  Richly, 
what  fay  you  ? 

L.  Richly.  My  vote  alv/ays  goes  with  the  ma- 
jority. Madam. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Con:^.e  then,  the  flirine  is  within, 
and  you  that  v/ill  offer  at  it,  follow  me. 

SCENE    IX. 
Mr.  GAYWIT,   EMILIA. 

Emilia.  Mr,  Gaywit,  are  you  no  gameller  ? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  No,  Madam;  when  I  play,  'tis 
the  utmoft  ftretch  of  my  complaifance. 

Emilia.  I  am  glad  I  can  find  one  who  is  as  great 
an  enemy  to  play  as  myfelf i  for  I  affure  you,  we  are 
both  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  1  wifh  we  were  fo  in  every  thino-. 
5  Emilia. 
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Emilia.  Sir! 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  fay.  Madam,  I  wifh  all  of  my 
opinions  were  as*  well  feconded  j  and  yet,  methinks, 
1  woij'd  not  have  your  thoijghts  the  fame  with  mine. 

Emilia.  Why  fo,  pray? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Becaufe  you  mufl:  have  then  many 
an  unhappy  hour,  which  that  you  may  ever  avoid, 
will  be  ftill  my  heartieft  prayer. 

Emilia.  I  am  oblig'd  to  you.  Sir. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Indeed  you  are  not.  It  is  a  felf- 
interefced  wifn  :  for,  believe  me,  to  fee  the  leaft 
affliclion  attend  you,  wou'd  give  this  breafl  the 
greateft  agony  it  is  capable  of  feeling. 

Emilia.  Nay,  this  is  fo  extravagant  a  flight,  I 
know  not  what  to  call  ir. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Nor  I Call  it  a  juft  admiration 

of  the  highcit  worth,  call  it  the  tendered  friendfhip 
if  you  pleafe;  tho'  much  I  fear  it  merits  the  fweeteft, 
fofteft  name  that  can  be  giv'n  to  any  of  our  paflions. 
If  there  be  a  pallion  pure  without  allay,  as  tender 
and  foft,  as  violent  and  ftrong,  you  cannot  fure  mif- 
call  it  by  that  name. 

Emilia.  You  grow  now  too  philofophical  forme 
to  underlland  you  :  befidcs,  you  wou'd,  I  am  fure, 
be  beft  underdood  ironically;  for  who  can  believe 
any  thing  of  Mr.  Gaywit,  when  he  hath  alTcrted  that 
he  is  uniiappy  ? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Nay,  I  will  leave  my  cafe  to  your 
own  determination  when  you  know  it.  Suppofe  me 
oblig'd  to  marry  the  woman  I  don't  like,  debarr'd 
for  ever  from  her  I  love,  I  doat  on,  the  delight  of 
my  eyes,  the  joy  of  my  heart.  Suppofe  me  oblig'd 
to  forfake  her,  and  marry another. 

Emilia.  But  I  cannot  iuppofe  you  oblig'd  to  that, 

Mr.  Gaywit,  Were  it  not  an  impertinent  trou- 
ble, 1  cou'd  convince  you. 

Emilia.  I  know  not  why  I  may  not  be  cxcus'd 
a  little  concern  for  one,  who  hath  exprefied  fo  much 
for  me, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gaywit.  Then,  Madam,  the  fcttlement  of 
my  whole  fortune  obliges  me  to  marry  lady  Charlotte 
Gaywit. 

Emilia.  How! but  fuppofe  the  re fu fa  1  were 

on  lady  Charlotte's  fide. 

Mil.  Gaywit.  That  is  my  only  hope. 

Emilia.  And  I  can  allure  you,  your  hope  is  not 
ill-grounded. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  know  fhe  hath  exprefs'd  feme 
diilike  to  mcj  but  ihe  is  a  woman  of  that  fort,  thac 
it  is  as  difficult  to  be  certain  of  her  diHike,  as  her 
affedion  ;  and  whom  the  profpecSt  of  grandeur  wou'd 
tafily  make  obedient  to  her  father's  commands. 

Emilia.  Well,  if  you  are  fmcere,  I  pity  you 
heartily. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  And  if  you  are  fincere,  I  never 
knew  happinefs  till  this  dear  moment. 

SCENE    X. 

Mr.  GAYWIT,  EMILIA,  Lord  RICHLY, 
Mrs.  MODERN,  Lady  CHARLOTTE, 
Capiam  BELLAMANT. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Victoria!  Vi(5loria! 

Cap.  Bella.  Stript,  by  Jupiter! 

La.  Charl.  Eleven  mains  together.  Modern  i 
you  are  a  devil. 

Emilia.  W^hat's  the  matter,  lady  Charlotte  ? 

La.  Charl.   Oh,  my  dear,  you  nev^er  faw  the 

like Modern  has  held  in  nine  thoufand  mains  in 

one  hand,  and  won  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  She  has  always  great  luck  at 
Hazard. 

L.  Richly,  Surprizing  to-day,  upon  miy  word. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Surprizing  to  me;  for  it  is  the 
firil  fuccefs  I  have  had  this  month ;  and  I  am  fure, 
my  Quadrille  makes  ev'ry  one  a  fufficient  amends 
for  my  Hazard. 

6  L.  Richly, 
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L.  Richly.  You  are  one  of  thofe,  whofe  winning 
nobody  ever  heard  of,  or  whofe  lofing  no  one  ever 
faw. 

Cap.  Bella.  But  you  forgot  the  auftion^  lady 
Charlotte. 

La.  Charl.  What  have  I  to  do  at  an  auction, 
that  am  ruin'd  and  undone  ? 

Mr.  Gayv/it.  As  much  as  many  that  are  un- 
done j  bid  out  of  whim,  in  order  to  raife  the  price, 
and  ruin  others.  Or  if  the  hammer  fhou'd  fall  upon 
you,  before  you  expeft  it,  take  a  fudden  diilike  to 
the  goods,  or  difpute  your  own  words,  and  leave 
them  upon  the  hands  of  the  feller. 

Mrs.  Modern.  How  polite  is  that  now?  Gay- 
wit  will  grow  fhortly  as  well-bred  as  Madcap. 

Cap.  Bella.  We  fhall  have  him  there  too,  and 
he  is  the  life  of  an  auftion. 

La.  Charl.  Oh  !  the  mofl  agreeable  creature  in 

the  world he  has  more  wit  than  any  body,  he 

has  made  me  laugh  five  hundred  hours  together. 
Emilia,  we  will  jult  call  there,  and  then  I'll  let  you 
down  at  home. 

Emilia.  Let  us  but  jufl  call  then. 

La.  Charl.  That  caution  is  admirable  from  you, 
when  you  know  I  never  ftay  above  fix  minutes  any 
where.     Well,  you  never  will  reform. 

L.  Richly.  I  defire,  Charlotte,  you  wou'd  be  at 
home  by  four. 

La.  Charl.  I  fliall  very  eafily,  my  lord  ;  for  1 
have  not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  places  to  call  at. — 
Come,  dear  creature,  let  us  go,  for  I  have  more 
bufinefs  than  half  the  world  upon  my  hands,  and  I 
mufl  pofitively  call  at  the  audlion. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Where  you  have  no  bufinefs,  it 
feems. 

La.  Charl.  Impertinent!  Modern,  your  fcrvant. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    XI. 
Lord  KICWLY,    A/r^.  MODERN. 

L.  Richly.  I  only  waited  till  you  were  alone. 
Madam to  renew  my  bufinefs. 

Mrs.  Modern.  If  you  intend  to  renew  your  im* 
pertinence,  I  wiQi  you  wou'd  onnic  both. 

L.  Richly.  So,  I  find  I  have  my  work  to  do  over 
again. 

Mrs.  Modern.  But  if  you  pleafe,  my  lord,  to 
truce  with  your  propofals,  and  let  Piquet  be  the 
word. 

L.  Richly.  So,  you  have  taken  money  out  of  my 
daughter's  hands,  to  put  it  into  mine. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Be  not  confident 1  have  been 

too  hard  for  you  before  now. 

L.  Richly.  Well,  and  without  a  compliment,  I 
know  none  whom  I  wou*d  fooner  lofe  ro  than  your- 
felfj  for  to  any  one  who  loves  play  as  well  as  you, 
and  plays  as  ill,  the  money  we  lofe,  by  a  furprizing 
ill  fortune,  is  only  lent. 

Mrs  MoDhRN.  Methinks,  my  lord,  you  fhou'd 
be  fearful  ot  deterring  me  by  this  plain-dealing. 

L.  Richly,  t  am  better  acquainted  wi:h  your  fex. 
It  is  as  impoilible  ro  perfuade  a  woman  that  Ihe  plays 
ill,  as  that  ihe  looks  ill.  The  one  m.ay  make  her 
tear  her  cards,  and  the  other  break  her  looking- 
glafs. 

Her  want  of  fliill,  for  v/ant  of  luck  mufi:  pafs  i 
As  v/ant  of  beauty's  owing  to  her  glafs. 


Vol.  II.  O  ACT 
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ACT    III.       SCENE     I. 

SCENE    Continues » 
Z-^rJ  RICHLY,  Mrs.  MODERN. 

Mrs.  Modern. 

CA  N  you  be  fo  cruel  ? 
L.  Richly.  Ridiculous !  you   might   as  well 
afk  me  for  my  whole  eftatcj  I  am  fure,  1  wou'd  as 
foon  give  it  you. 

Mrs.  Modern.  An  everlafling  curfe  attend  the 
cards!  to  be  repiqu'd  from  forty,  when  I  play'd 
but  for  five  1  My  lord,  I  believe  you  a  cheat. 

L.  Richly.  At  your  fervice,    Madam when 

you  have  more  money,  if  you  will  honour  me  with 
notice,  I  will  be  ready  to  receive  it. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Stay,  my  lord give  me   the 

twenty  guineas. 

L.  Richly.  On  my  conditions. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Any  conditions. 

L.  Richly.  Then  you  muft  contrive  fome  way  or 
other,  a  meeting  between  me  and  Mrs.  Bellamant, 
at  your  houfe. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Mrs.  Bellamant! 

L.  Richly.  Why  do  you  ftart  at  that  name  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  She  has  the  reputation  of  the 
ftricleft  virtue  of  any  woman  in  town. 

L.  Richly.  Virtue!  ha,  ha,  ha!  fo  have  you, 
and  fo  have  feveral  of  my  acquaintance?  there  are 
as  few  women  who  have  not  the  reputation  of  virtue, 
as  that  have  the  thing  itfelf. 

Mrs.  Modern.  And  what  do  you  propofe  by 
meeting  her  here  ? 

L.  Richly.  I  am  too  civil  to  tell  you  plainly  what 
I  propofe  j  tho'  by  your  queftion  one  v»ou'd  imagine 
you  expected  it. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Modern.  I  expecft  any  thing  from  you,  ra- 
jhcr  than  civility,  my  lord. 

L.  Richly.  Madam,  it  will  be  your  own  fault, 
if  I  am  not  civil  to  you.  Do  this  for  me,  and  I'll 
deny  you  nothing. 

Mrs.  Modern.  There  is  one  thing  which  tempts 
ine  more  than  your  gold,  which  is  the  expectation 
of  feeing  you  defert  her,  as  you  have  done  me. 

L.  Richly.  Which  is  a  pleafure  you'll  certainly 
havei  and  the  fooner  you  compafs  my  wifhes,  the 
fooner  you  may  triumph  in  your  own  :  nay,  there  is 
a  third  motive  will  charm  thee,  my  dear  Hillaria, 
more  than  the  other  tv/o.  When  I  have  laid  this 
paffion,  which  hath  abated  that  for  you,  I  may  re- 
turn to  your  arms  with  all  my  former  fondnefs. 

Mrs.  Modern  Excufe  my  incredulity,  my  lord; 
for  tho'  love  can  change  its  object,  it  can  never  return 
to  the  flime  again.  *■ 

L.  Richly.  I  may  convince  you  of  the  contrary 

but  to  our  bufinefs  ;   fortune    has  declar'd  on 

our  fide  already,  by  fending  Bellamant  hither:  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  you  cannot 
avoid  being  acquainted  with  his  wife.  She  is  the 
perfeft  fhadow  of  her  hufband ;  they  are  as  infcpa- 
rable  as  lady  Coquette  and  her  lap-dog. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Yes,  or  as  her  iadyfliip  and  her 
impertinence;  or  her  lap-dog  and  his  fmell.  Well, 
it  is  to  me  furprifing,  how  women  of  fafliion  can 
carry  hufbands,  children,  and  lap-dogs  about  with 
them;  three  things  I  never  cou'd  be  fond  of. 

L.  Richly.  If  the  ladies  were  not  fonder  of  their 
lap-dogs  than  of  their  hufbands,  we  fliou'd  have  no 
more  dogs  in  St.  James's  parilh,  than  there  are  lions 
at  the  Tower. 

Mrs.  Moderv.  It  is  an  uncommon  bravery  in 
you,  to  fingle  out  the  woman  who  is  reputed  to  be 
the  fondeft  of  her  hufband. 

L.  Richly.  She  that   is  fond  of  one  man,  may 

be  fond  of  another.   Fondnefs,  in  a  woman's  temper, 

O  2  like 
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like  the  love  of  play,  may  prefer  one  man,  and  one 
game  i  but  will  incline  her  to  try  more,  efpeci-illy 
when  fhe  expefls  greater  profit,  and  there,  i  am  fure, 
I  ,im  uiperior  to  my  rival :  if  flartery  will  allure  her, 
or  riches  tCinpc  her,  flie  fhall  be  i^.-iine;  and  thofe  arc 
the  two  grf^T  gates  by  which  the  devil  enters  the 
heart  of  womankind — Pfhaw  !  He  here  ! — 

SCENE    11. 

Lord  RICHLY,  Afr    MODERN,   Mrs. 
MODERN. 

Mr.  Modern.  I  am  your  lordfiiip's  mo  '  obedient 
hun-ible  fervant. 

L.  Richly.  Pluve  you  (cen  this  nev/  opera,  Ma- 
dam ? 

Mrs.  Mod  CRN.  I  have  heard  vaft  commenda- 
tions of  It  i  but  I  cannot  bear  an  opera,  now  poor 
La  Dovi's  gone. 

L.  Richly.  Nor  I,  afcer  poor  A  la  Fama. 

Mrs.  Mod£  m.  Oh  !  Cara  la  Dovi !  I  proted,  I 
have  often  relolv*d  to  follow  her  into  Italy. 

L.  Richly.  You  will  allow  A  la  Fama's  voice, 
I  hope. 

Mrs.  Modepn.  But  the  mien  of  La  Dovi,  then 
her  judgment  in  finging  ;  rhe  moment  flie  cnter'd 
the  ftage,  I  have  wifh'd  myfelf  all  eyes. 

L.  Richly.  And  the  moment  A  la  Fama  fung,  I 
have  wifn'd  myl'clf  all  ears. 

Mr.  Modern.  T  find,  I  am  no  defir'd  part  of  this 
company.  I  hope  your  lordfhip  will  pardon  me  j 
bufinefs  of  the  greatefl  confcquence  requiring  my 
attendance,  prevents  my  waiting  on  your  lordlliip 
according  to  my  defires. 


S  C  E  N  R 
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SCENE     III. 
Lord  RICHLY,  Mrs.  MODERN. 

L.  Richly.  This  unffafonable  interruption  has 
quire  cut  the  thread  of  my  defign.  Pox  on  hirr,,  a 
hufband,  lii<e  the  fool  in  a  play,  is  of  no  ulc  but  to 
caufe  confufion. 

Mrs.  Modern.  You  wou'd  have  an  opportunity 
at  my  houfc,  and  to  procure  ir,  I  muft  be  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Brllamant;  now,  there  is  a  lucky  accident 

which  you  are  not  iippriz'd  of Mr,  Bellamant  is 

an  humble  fervant  of"  mine. 

L.  RicHLV.  That  is  lucky  indeed  ;  cou'd  we  give 
her  a  caufe  of  fufpicion  that  v/ay,  it  were  a  lively 
profped  of  my  fuccefs ;  as  perfuading  a  thief  that 
his  companion  is  falfe,  is  the  fureft  way  to  make 
him  fo. 

Mrs.  Modern.  A  very  pretty  comparifcn  of  your 
lordfhip's  between  the  two  flatcs. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Serv.  Madam,  Mr.  Bellamant  defires  to  know  if 
your  ladyfi"iip  is  at  home. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  am.  Bring  him  into  the  din- 
ing room. 

L.  Richly.  Thou  dear  creature,  let  m.e  but  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  affair,  I'll  give  thee  millions. 

Mrs.  Modern.  More  gold,  and  fewer  promifes, 
my  lord. 

L.  Richly.  An  hundred  guineas  fliall  be  the  price 
of  our  firll  interview. 

Mrs.  MoDEi'N.  Be  pun6lual,  and  be  confident. 
Go  out  tlie  back-way,  that  he  may  not  fee  you. 

L.  Richly.  Adieu,  my  Machiavel. 

O3  SCENE 
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SCENE     IV.      Mrs.  B  e  l  l  a  m  a  n  t'j  Hc:ffe. 

Mrs.  BELLAMANT,  Mr.  GAYWIT, 
EMILIA. 

Mrs.  Bella.  And  fo,  lady  Willitr,  after  all  her 
procertations  againil  matrimony,  has  at  lafl:  generoufly 
bellowed  herfejf  on  a  young  fellow  with  no  fortune, 
the  famous  beau  Smirk. 

Emilia.  She  was  proof  againfl:  every  thing  but 
charity. 

Mr.  Gay^vit.  To  which  all  other  virtues  fiiou'd 
be  facrilic'dj  as  it  is  the  grcatcft  j  the  ladies  are  apt 
ro  value  thcmfclves  on  their  virtue^  as  a  rich  citizen 
does  on  *his  purfe  ;  and  I  do  not  know  which  is  of 
the  greateit  ufe  to  the  publi'ck. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Nor  I,  which  are  the  oftenefl  bank- 
rupts. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  And  as,  in  the  city,  they  fufpecl 
a  man  who  is  oftentatious  of  his  riches ;  fo  fhou'd  I 
the  woman,  who  makes  the  mod  noife  of  her  virtue. 

Mrs.  Bella.  We  are  all  the  Icaft  folicitous  about 
perfections,  which  we  are  well  aflur'd  of  our  poil'ef- 
iing.  Flattery  is  never  fo  agreeable  as  to  our  blind 
fide.  Commend  a  fool  for  his  wir,  or  a  knave  for 
his  honelly,  and  they  will  receive  you  into  their 
bofoms. 

Emilia.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  pretty  lady  who 
was  vain  of  nothing  but  her  falfe  locks;  and  have 
feen  a  pair  of  fquinting  eyes  that  never  fmil'd  at  a 
compliment  made  to  any  other  feature. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Yes,  Madam,  and  I  know  a  pretty 
gentleman,  who  obliges  me  very  often  with  his  ill- 
fpelt  fongs  i  and  a  very  ugly  poet,  v/ho  hath  made 
me  a  prefent  of  his  picture. 

Emilia.  Well,  fince  you  fee  it  is  fo  agreeable  to 
flatter  one's  blind  fide,  I  think  you  have  no  excufe 
to  compliment  on  the  other, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gaywit.  Then  I  fliall  have  a  very  good  ex- 
cule  to  make  you  no  compliment  at  all.  But  this  I 
afTure  you,  Emiliaj  the  firfl:  imperfciftion  I  diicover, 
I  will  tell  you  of  it  with  the  iitmofl:  iinceritv. 

Emilia.  And  I  affure  you  with  the  utmofl;  fin- 
cericy,  I  fhall  not  thank  you  for  it, 

Mrs.  Bella.  Then,  without  any  flattery,  you  are 
two  of  the  moft  open  plain-dealers  I  have  met  with. 

SCENE    V. 

Mrs.  B  E  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,    EMILIA,    Lady 
CHARLOTTE,  Mr,  GAYWIT. 

La.  Charl.  Dear  Mrs.  Beliamant,  make  fome 
excufe  for  me  -,  I  fee  Emilia  is  going  to  chide  me 
for  flaying  fo  long.    When  did  flie  know  the  fatigue 

I  had  this  afternoon 1  was  juft  going  into  my 

coach,  v/hen  lady  Twitter  came  in,  and  forc'd  me 
away  to  a  fan-fhop.  Well,  I  have  feen  a  fet  of  the 
prettied  fans  to-day.  My  dear  creature,  where  did 
you  get  that  lace  ?  I  never  law  any  thing  fo  ravifhing. 

Emilia.  I  cannot  fee  any  thing  fo  extraordinary 
in  it. 

La.  Charl.  It  cou'd  not  cod  lefs  than  ten  pound 
a  yard Oh  !  Mr.  Gaywit,  are  you  here  ? 

Emilia.  He  goes  with  us  to  the  play. 

La.  Charl.  Oh  hateful  1  how  can  you  bear  him  ? 
I  wou'd  go  as  foon  to  the  chapel  with  lady  Prude; 
I  faw  the  ridiculous  creature  cry  at  a  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Bella*  Do  you  think  he  need  be  afliam'd 
of  that,  lady  Charlotte  ? 

La.  Charl,  I  wou'd  as  foon  laugh  at  a  comedy, 
or  fall  afleep  at  an  opera. 

Mrs.  Bella,  What  is  the  play  to-night  ? 

La,  Charl.  I  never  know  that.  Mifs  Rattle  and 
I  faw  four  a6ls  the  other  night,  and  came  away  with- 
out knowing  the  name.  1  think,  one  only  goes  to 
fee  the  company^  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to- 
O  4  ""  nighty 
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night;  for  the  dutchefs  of  Simpleton  fent  to  mc  this 
morning.  Emilia,  you  muft  go  with  me  after  the 
play  :  I  nnurb  make  juft  fourteen  vifits  between  nine 
and  ten  :  yeiierday  was  the  firft  payment  I  have 
made  fince  I  cair.e  to  town,  and  I  was  able  to  com- 
pafs  no  more  than  three  and  forty  ;  tho'  I  ony  found 
my  lady  Sober  at  home,  and  Ihe  was  at  Quadrille — 
Ludj  Mrs.  Bl'  lamant,  I  think  you  have  left  off  play, 
v/hich  IS  to  me  furprifing,  when  you  play'd  fo  very 
well. 

Mrs.  Bella.  And  yet  I  believe  you  hardly  ever 
faw  me  win. 

'  La.  Charl.  I  never  mind  whether  I  win  or  no, 
if  I  make  no  miftakes. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Which  you  never  fail  of  doing  as 
often  as  you  play. 

La.  Chawl.  Do  you  hear  him  ? 

Emjlia.  Oh!  he  fets  up  for  a  plain- dealer,  that 
is,  one  who  Ihev/s  his  v/it  at  the  expence  of  his 
breeding. 

La.  Charl.  Yes,  and  at  the  expence  of  his 
trutli. 

Emilia.  Never  mind  him,  lady  Charlotte,  you 
will  have  the  town  on  your  fide. 

Mi^.Gavwit.  Yes,  they  will  all  fpeak  for  you 
that  play  aganiR  you. 

La.  Chakl.  This  is  downright  infupportable, 

SCENE    VL 

Mrs,  BELLAMANT,  EMILIA,  Mr, 
G  A  Y  W  n  ,  Lady  CHARLOTTE, 
Captain  BELLAMANT. 

La.  Charl.  Oh!  here's  captain  Bellamant  fliall 
be  my  voucher. 

Cap.  Bella.  That  you  may  be  affur'd  of,  lady 
Charlotte,  for  ^have  fo  implicit  a  faith  in  your  lady- 

Ihip, 
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fhip,  that  I  know  you  are  in  the  right  before  you 
fpeak. 

La.  Charl.  Mr.  Gaywic  does  not  allow  me  to 
play  at  Qu.idrille. 

Cap.  Bllla.  He  may  as  v/ell  deny  that  your  lady- 
fhip  llres  i  befides,  I  do  not  lay  a  great  deal  of  weight 
on  his  judgment,  whom  I  nev^er  faw  play  at  all. 

La.  Charl.  Oh,  abominable  !   then  he  does  not  ' 
live  at  all.     I  wilh  my  whole  life  was   one  parry  at 
Quauriile. 

Cap.  Bella.  As  a  Spaniard's  is  a  game  at  Chcfi, 
egad. 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  never  intend  to  facrifice  my  time 
encireiy  to  play,  till  I  can  get  no  one  to  keep  me 
company  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Gay  wit.  Right,  Madam,  I  think  the  vota- 
ries to  gamiing  fhould  be  fuch  as  want  helps  for 
converfation  :  and  none  ihou'd  have  always  cards  in 
t'leir  hands,  but  thofe  who  have  nothing  but  the 
weather  in  their  mouths. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Thus  gaming  wou'd  be  of  fervice 
to  the  publick  of  wit,  by  taking  away  the  encourao-ers 
of  nonfenfe  ;  as  a  war  is  of  fervice  to  a  nation,  by 
taking  the  idle  people  out  of  it. 

La.  Charl.  Intolerable  !  Mrs.  Bellamant  an  ad- 
vocate againft  play  ? 

SCENE  vn. 

Lord  RICHLY,  Mr.  G  A  Y  W  I  T,  Capiaht 
BELLAMANT,  L^rf>  C  H  ARLO  T  TE, 
EMILIA,  Mrs.  BELLAMANT. 

L.  Richly.  Who  is  an  advocate  againft  play  ? 

La.  Charl.  Mrs.  Bellamant,  my  lord. 

L.  Rtchly.  She  is  growing  a  perfed  deferter  from 
the  Beau  Monde  ;  Ihe  has  declared  herfelf  againft 
Mr.  Crambo  too. 

La.  Charl.  Againft  dear  Mr.  Crambo  ! 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Bella.  I  am  only  for  indulging  realbn  in, 
our  encertainmentSj  my  lord.  I  mull  own,  when  I 
fee  a  polite  audience  pleas'd  at  feeing  Bedlam  on  the 
ftagej  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  fit  for  no  other 
place. 

L.  Richly.  Now,  I  am  never  entertain'd  better. 

La.  Charl.  Nor  I.  Oh  dear  Bedlam  !  I  have 
gone  there  once  a  week  for  a  long  time :  I  am  charm'd 
with  thofe  delightful  creatures  the  kings  and  the 
queens. 

Cap.  Bella.  And  your  ladyfhip  has  contributed 
abundance  of  lovers,  all  kings,  no  doubt:  for  he 
that  cou'd  have  the  boldnefs  to  attempt  you,  might 
with  much  lefs  madnefs  dream  of  a  throne. 

La.  Charl.  Well,  I  fiiou'd  like  to  be  a  queen. 
I  fancy,  'tis  very  pretty  to  be  a  queen. 

Cap.  Bella.  Were  I  a  king,  lady  Charlotte,  you 
Ihou'd  have  your  v/iCh. 

La.  Charl.  Ay,  but  then,  I  muft  have  you  too. 

i 1  wou'd  not  have  an  odious,  filthy  he-creature 

for  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Faith,  you  cannot  eafily  find  any 
who  is  lefs  of  the  he-creature.  \^Aftde, 

Emilia.  But,  lady  Charlotte,  we  (hall  be  too  late 
for  the  play. 

La,  Charl.  I  believe  the  firfl:  acb  is  over,  fo  we'll 
o-o.  I  don't  believe  1  ever  faw  the  firfb  aft  of  a  play 
in  my  life — but  do  you  think  I'll  fufFer  you  in  my 
coach  ? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  At  lead,  you'll  fuffer  me  to  put 
this  lady  inro  it. 

Cap.' Bella.  And  me  to  put  your  ladyfliip  in. 

La.  Charl.  Dear  Mrs.  Bellamant,  your  humble 
fervant. 

L.  Richly.  Shall  I  have  the  honour,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  entertaining  you  at  Piquet  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  Your  lordfliip  has  fuch  a  vaft  ad- 
vantage over  me 

L.  Richly. 
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L.  RicMLY.  None  in  the  lead:  but  if  you  think 
fo,   Madam,  I'll  give  you  what  points  you  pleafe. 

Mrs.  Bllla.  'For  one  party  then,  my  lord. — Get 
cards  there — Your  lordlhip  will  exculemea  moment. 

L.  R[CHLY.  Charming  woman  !  and  thou  arc 
mine,  as  furely  as  I  wifli  thee. — Let  me  fee — flie  goes 
into  the  country  in  a  fortnight — Now,  if  I  compafs 
my  aMair  in  a  day  or  two,  I  lliall  be  weary  of  her  by 
that  tim.e,  and  her  journey  will  be  the  moil  agreeable 
thing  that  can  happen. 


SCENE  VIII.     Mrs.  M  o d  e  r  ns  Hcufe. 
Mrs.  i\l  ODER  N,  Mr.  B  E  L  L  A  M  A  N  T. 

Mr^s.  MoDERNT.  Is  it  not  barbarous,  nay,  mean, 
to  upbraid  me  with  what  nothing  but  the  iail  necef- 
fity  cou'd  have  made  me  afk  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  You  wrong  me,  1  lament  my  own 
neceffities,  not  upbraid  yours.  My  misfortune  is  too 
publick  for  you  nor  to  be  acquainted  with  it;  and 
what  reftrains  me  from  fuppor ting  the  pleafures  of 
the  beil:  wife  in  the  world,  may,  I  think,  juilly  ex- 
cufe  me  from  fupporting  thofe  of  a  miftreis. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Do  you  infuit  me  with  your  wife's 
virtue?  You  !  who  have  robb'd  me  of  mine  ? — yet 
Heaven  v/ill,  I  hope,  forgive  me  this  firft  flip  ;  and 
if  henceforth  I  ever  liften  to  the  Siren  perfuafions  of 
your  falfe  ungrateful  fex,  may  I 

Mr,  Bella.  But  hear  me.   Madam. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Vv^ould  I  had  never  heard,  nor 
feen,  nor  known  you. 

Mr.  Bella.  If  I  alone  have  robb'd  you  of  your 
honour,  it  is  y-ou  alone  have  robb'd  me  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Your  honour!  ridiculous!  the 
virtue  of  a  man  ! 

Mr.  Bella.  Madam,  I  fay,  my  honour;  if  to 
rob  a  woman  who  brought  me  beauty,  fortune,  love, 
and  virtue  i  if  to  hazard  the  making  her  miferable 

be 
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be  no  breach  of  honour,  robbers  and  murderers  may 
be  honourable  men  :  ycc,  this  I  have  done,  and  this 
I  do  Hill  for  you. 

Mrs.  Mode<n.  Vvewill  not  enter  into  a  detail, 
Mr.  Bsrllamant,  of  vvliat  we  have  done  for  one  an- 
other; periiaps,  the  balance  may  be  on  your  fuie  :  if 
fo,  it  mult  be  ftil!  greater;  for  I  have  one  requeft 
which  I  mufl:  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  B£LLa.  You  know,  if  it  be  in  my  power  to 
grant,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  deny  you. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Then  for  the  fake  of  my  reputa- 
tion, and  to  prevent  any  jealouly  in  my  hufoand, 
bring  me  acquainte;!  with  Mrs.  Bcilam.ant. 

Mr.  Bella.   Ha! 

Mrs.  M'J'Dlrn.  By  wh.ich  means  we  fhall  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  together. 

Mk.  Bella.  Of  what  ufe  your  acquaintance  can 
be,  I  know  not. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Do  you  fcruple  it  ?  This  is  too 
plain  an  evidence  of  your  contempt  ot  me  ;  you  will 
not  introduce  a  woman  of  liain'd  virtue  to  your  wife  : 
can  you,  who  caus'd  my  crime,  be  the  hrlt  to  con- 
demn me  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  Since  you  impute  my  caution  to  fo 
■wrong  a  caufe,  I  am  willing  to  prove  your  error. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Let  our  acquaintance  begin  this 
night  then  ;   try  if  you  cannot  bring  her  hither  now, 

Mr.Bclla.  I  will  try,  nay,  and  I  will  fucceed  : 
for  Oh  !  I  have  facrinced  the  belt  of  wives  to  your 
love, 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  envy,  not  admire  her  for  an 
tffcclion  which  anv  woman  might  preferve  to  you. 

Mr.  Bella.  1  fiy  to  execute  your  commands. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Stay 1 

Mr.  Bella.  Speak. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  mud  afk'  one  laft  favour  of 
you — and  yet  I  know  not  how — tho'  it  be  a  trifle, 

'  and  I  will  repay  it only  lend  me  another  hundred 

guineas* 

3  Mr* 
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Mr.  Bella.  Your  requefl:.  Madam,  is  always  a 
command.  1  think  time  flies  with  wings  of  lead  till 
I  return. 

SCENE    JX. 

Mrs.  MODERN  fola, 

Mrs.  Modern.  And  I  fhall  think  you  fly  on 
golden  wings,  my  dear  gallant.  Thou  als,  to  think 
that  the  heart  of  a  woman  is  to  be  won  by  gold,  as 
well  as  her  perfon ;  but  thou  wilt  find,  though  a 
woinan  often  fells  her  perfon,  ihe  always  gives  her 
heart. 

SCENE    X.     Mrs.  B  s  l  l  a  m  a  n  tV  lioufe. 

Lord  RICHLY,    Mrs.   BELLAMANT, 
at  Piqiut. 

L.  Richly.  Six  parties  fucceffively  !  fure  Fortune 
will  change  foon,  or  I  flnall  believe  fne  is  not  blind. 

Mrs.  Bella.  No,  my  lord,  you  either  play  with 
too  great  negligence, or  with  fuch  ill-luck  that  I  fhall 
prefs  my  viftory  no  farther  at  prefent.  Befides  I 
can't  help  thinking  five  points  place  the  odds  on  my 
fide. 

L.  Richly.   Can  you  change  this  note.  Madam? 

Mrs.  Bella.  Let  it  alone,  my  lord. 

L.  Richly.  Excufe  me.  Madam,  if  I  am  fuper- 
ftitioufly  obfervant  to  pay  my  lofings,  before  I  rife 
from  the  table. — Befides,  Madam,  it  will  give  me  an 
infinite  pleafure  to  have  the  finefc  woman  in  the 
world  in  my  debt.  Do  but  keep  it  till  i  have  the 
honour  of  feeing  you  again.  Nay,  Madam,  I  mufl: 
infift  on  it,  tho'  I  am  forc'd  to  leave  it  in  your  hands 
thus 


SCENE 
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SCENE     XI. 
Mrs.  B  E  L  L  A  M  A  N  T  fola, 

Mrs.  Bella.  What  can  this  mean  ! T  am 

confident  too  that  he  loft  the  lail  party  defignedly. 
I  obferv'd  him  fix  his  eyes  ftedfaftiy  on  mine,  and 

figh,  and  feem  careicfs  of  his  game. It  muft  be 

fo he  certainly  hath  a  defign  on  me.  I  will  re- 
turn him  this  note  immediately,  and  am.  relblved 
never  to  fee  him  more, 

SCENE    XII. 

Mr.  BELLA  M  ANT,    Mrs,  BELLA- 
MAN  T. 

Mrs.  Bella.  My  dear  !  where  have  you  been  all 
day  ?  I  have  not  had  one  moment  of  your  company 
fince  dinner. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  have  been  upon  bufinefs  of  very 
great  confequence,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Is  it  fit  for  me  to  hear  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  No,  my  dear,  it  would  only  make 
you  uneafy. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Nay,  then  I  muft  hear  it,  that  I  may 
Ihare  your  concern. 

Mr.  Bella.  Indeed,  it  would  rather  aggravate  it: 
"it  is  not  in  your  power  to  affift  me  ;  for  fince  you 
will  know  it,  ap  afi^air  hath  happen'd,  which  makes 
it  neceflliry  for  me  to  pay  an  hundred  guineas  this 
very  evening. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Bella.  That,  indeed,  was  once  a  trifle 

but  now  it  makes  me  uneafy. 

Mrs.  Bella.  So  it  doth  not  me,  becaufe  it  is  in 

my  power  to  fupply  you. Here  is  a  note  for  that 

fum  J  but  I  muft  be  pofitively  repaid  within  a  day  or 
two  :  it  is  only  a  friend's  money  trufted  in  my  hands. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bella.  My  dear,  fure  v/hen  Heaven  gave 
me  thee,  it  gave  me  a  cure  for  every  malady  of  the 
mind,  and  it  hath  made  thee  ilill  the  inllrument  of 
all  its  good  to  me. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Be  allured,  I  defire  no  greater 
blefTing  thanthecontinual  refiedion  of  having  plealed 
you. 

Mr.  Bella.  Are  you  engaged,  my  love,  this 
evening  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  Whatever  engagement  I  have,  it  is 
in  your  power  to  break. 

Mr.  Bella.  If  you  have  none,  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  new  acquaintance  :  one  whom  I  believe  you 

never  vifited,  but  muft  know  by  fight Mrs. 

Modern. 

Mrs.  Bella.  It  is  equal  to  me  in  what  company 
I  am,  when  with  you.  My  eyes  are  fo  delighted 
with  that  principal  figure,  that  I  have  no  leifure  to 
contemplate  the  reft  of  the  piece.  I'll  wait  on  you 
immediately. 


SCENE    XIII. 

Mr.  BELLAMANT/^/^/j. 

Mr.  Bella.  What  a  wretch  am  I  !  Have  I  either 
honour  or  gratitude,  and  can  I  injure  fuch  a  woman  ? 
How  do  I  injure  her!  while  fne  perceives  no  abate-' 
ment  in  my  pafTion,  flie  is  not  injured  by  its  inward 
decay  :  nor  can  I  give  her  a  fecret  pain,  vvhile  fhe 
hath  no  fufpicion  of  my  fecret  pleafures.  Have  I  not 
found  too  an  equal  return  of  pafTion  in  m.y  m/iftrefs  ? 
Does  (he  not  facrifice  more  for  me  than  a  wife  can  ^ 
The  gallant  is,  indeed,  indebted  for  the  favours  he 
receives  :  but  the  hufband  pays  dearly  for  what  he 
enjoys.  I  hope,  however,  this  will  be  the  laft  hun- 
dred pounds  I  Ihall  be  aiked  to  lend.  My  wife's 
having  this  dear  note,  was  as  lucky  as  it  v/as  uncx- 
5  pec:  ted 
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pedled Ha  !— — ^the  fame  I  gave  this  morning  to 

Mrs.  Modern.     Amazement !  what  can  this  mean  ? 


SCENE    XIV. 
Mr,  BELLAMANT,  Mrs.  BELLAMANT. 

Mr.  Bella.  My  dear,  be  not  angry  at  my  curio- 
fity,  but  pray  tell  me how  came  you  by  this  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  Pardon  me,  my  dear,  I  have  a  par- 
ticular rcalbn  for  not  telling  you. 

Mr.  Bella.  And  1  have  a  particular  rcafon  for 
afking  it. 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  beg  you  not  to  prefs  me  :  perhaps 
you  will  oblige  me  to  facrifice  a  friend's  reputation. 

Mr.  Bella.  The  fecret  fhali  reft  in  my  bolbm,  I 
aflure  yon. 

Mk  s.  Bella.  But  fuppofe,  I  fhould  have  promjfed 
not  to  fuffer  it  from  my  own. 

Mr.  Bella.  A  hufband's  command  breaks  any 
promife. 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  am  furprized  to  fee  you  io  foli- 
citous  about  a  trifle. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  am  rather  furprized  to  find  you  fo 
tenacious  of  one  j  befides,  be  aiTurcd,  you  cannot 
have  half  the  reafon  to  fupprefs  the  difcovery,  as  I 
to  infift  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Bf.lla.  What  is  your  reafon  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  The  very  difficulty  you  m.ake  in  tell- 
ing it. 

'Mrs.  Bella.  Your  curiofuy  fnall  be  fatisfied 
then  J  but  I  beg  you  wjuld  defer  it  now.  I  may  get 
abfolved  from  my  promife  of  feci  cry.  I  beg  you 
would  not  urge  me  to  break  my  trull. 

Mk.  Beilh.  \^/iflde^^  She  certainly  haih  not  dif- 
covered  my  falfehood,  that  were  impoiTibic  :  befides, 
I  may  fatisfy  myfclf  immediately  by  Mrs.  Modern. 

Mks. 
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Mrs.  Bella.  What  makes  you  iineafy  ?  I  afiTure 
you,  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  your  kribwing. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  believe  it,  at  lead  I  fiiall  give  up 
my  curiofity  to  your  dcfire, 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  am  ready  to  wait  on  you. 

Mk.  Bella.  I  muft  make  a  lliort  vifit  firft  oa 
what  I  told  youj  and  will  call  on  you  iiliir.ediiiteiy, 

SCENE    XV. 
Mrs.  BELLAMANT/^/^. 

Mrs.  Bella.  What  can  have  given  him  this  cu-* 
riofity  I  know  not  j  but  fhould  I  have  dilcovercd  the 
truth,  who  can  tell  into  what  lufpicions  it  might 
have  betrayed  him  ?  His  jealous  honour  m/ight  have 
refolved  on  fome  fatal  return  to  Lord  Richly,  had  he 
taken  it  in  the  fame  way  as  I  do  ;  whereas,  by  keep- 
ing the  fecret,  I  prelerve  him  every  way  from  dan- 
ger j  for  I  myfelf  will  fecure  his  honour  without 
expofing  his  perfon.  I  will  myfelf  give  Lord  Richly 
his  difcharge.  How  nearly  have  1  been  unawares 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  !  For,  furely,  the  lighted  fuf- 
picion  of  a  hu/band,  is  ruin,  indeed  ! 

When  innocence  can  fcarce  our  lives  defend  j 
What  dangers  muft  the  guilty  wife  attend  ? 


Vol.  l\. 
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ACT     IV.      SCENE     I. 

SCENE,    Mrs.  Modern^  Houfe, 

Mr.   MODERN,     Mrs,  MODERN. 
MiT.  Modern. 

IN  Ihort,  Madam,  you  fliall  no:  drive  a  feparate 
trade  at  my  expcnce.  Your  perfon  is  mine  :  I 
bought  it  lawfuiiy  in  the  church  ;  and  unlefs  I  am 
to  profic  by  the  difpofal,  I  Tnall  keep  it  all  for  my 
own  uTe. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Thisinfblence  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Mr.  Modern.  Have  I  not  winked  at  all  your 
intrigues  ?  Have  I  not  pretended  bufiners,  to  leave 
you  and  your  gallants  together  ?  Have  I  not  been 
the  mod  obfequious,  oblervaiit 

Mrs.  Modern.  Out  with  it  i  you  know  what 
you  are. 

Mr.  Modern.  Do  you  upbraid  me  with  your 
vices,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Moderm.  My  vices  ! Call  it  obedience 

to  a  hulband's  will.  Can  you  deny  that  you  have 
yourfelf  perfuaded  me  to  the  undertaking  ?  Can  you 
forget  the  arguments  you  ufed  to  convince  me  that 
virtue  was  the  lightefl:  of  bubbles? 

Mr.  Modern.  I  own  it  all  j  and  had  I  felt  the 
fweets  of  your  pleafures,  as  at  firft,  1  had  never  once 
upbraided  you  with  them  j  but  as  I  mult  more  than 
fhare  the  diflionour,  it  is  furcly  realbnable  1  fhould 
fhare  the  profit. 

Mrs.  Modern.  And  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Modern.  What  if  1  have*? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Why  do  you  complain  then  ? 

Mr.  Modern.  Bccaufe  I'  find  thofe  effedls  no 
more.     Your  cards  run  away  with  the  lucre  of  your 

other 
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other  pleafures — and  you  lofe  to  the  knaves  of  your 
own  fex,  what  you  got  fron  the  fools  of  ours. 

Mrs.  Modern.  'Tis  falfe  j  you   know   I   leldom 

lofe -Nor  indeed  can  I  confiderably  j  for  I  have 

not  lately  had  ic  in  my  power  to  (lake  high  :  Lord 
Richly,  who  was  the  fountain  of  our  \vealth,  hath 
long  been  dry  to  me. 

Mr.  Modern.  I  hope,  Madam,  this  new  gallanc 
will  turn  to  a  better  account, 

Mrs.  Modern.  Our  amour  is  yet  too  young  to 
expcvfl  any  fruit  from  thence. 

Mr.  Modern.  As  young  as  it  is,  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  it  is  grown  to  perTedion.  Whatever  fruits 
I  may  expeLl  from  him,  it  is  not  impofiible,  from 
what  hath  already  happened,  but  I  may  expcdl  fome 
from  you,  and  that  is  not  golden  fruit.  I  am  fure  if 
women  fprung  from  the  earth,  as  fome  philofophers 
think,  it  was  from  the  clay  of  Egypt,  not  the  fands 
of  Peru.  Serpents  and  crocodiles  are  the  only  fruit 
they  produce. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Very  true  j  and  a  wife  contains 
the  whole  ten  plagues  of  her  country.       [_Laughing, 

Mr.  Modern,  Why  had  I  not  been  a  Turk,  that 
I  might  have  enflaved  my  wife  j  or  a  Chinefe,  that 
I  might  have  fold  her  ! 

Mrs.  Modern.  That  would  have  been  only  the 
cu[to;n  of  the  country  :  you  have  done  more,  you 
have  fold  her  in  England  ;  in  a  country,  where  wo- 
men are  as  backward  to  be  fold  to  a  lover  as  to  re- 
fufe  him  ;  and  where  cuckold  is  almoft  the  only  title 
of  honour  that  can't  be  bought. 

Mr.  Modern.  This  ludicrous  behaviour,  Ma- 
dam, as  ill  becomes  the  prefent  fubjedl,  as  the  en- 
tertaining new  gallants  doth  the  tendernefs  you  this 
morning  expreffed  for  your  reputation.  In  fliort,  it 
is  impofiible  that  your  amours  Ihould  be  fecret  long  ; 
and  however  carelefs  you  have  been  of  me,  v/hil(i  I 
have  had  my  horns  in  my  pocket,  I  hope  you'll  take 
care  to  gild  them  when  I  am  to  wear  them  in  publick, 
P  2  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  M  :dern.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Mr.  Modern.  Suffer  me  to  difcover  you  toge- 
tlierj  by  which  means  we  may  make  our  fortunes 
eafy  all  at  once.  One  good  difcovery  in  Wefrminfler- 
hall  will  be  of  greater  fervice  than  his  utmoft  gene- 
rofity — The  law  will  give  you  more  in  one  moment, 
than  his  love  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Don't  think  pf  ir. 

Mr.  Modern.  Yes,  and  refolve  its  unlefs  you 
agree  to  this.  Madam,  you  mull  agree  immediately 
to  break  up  our  houfe,  and  retire  into  the  country. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Racks  and  tortures  are  in  that 
name. 

Mr.  Modern.  But  many  more  are  in  that  of  a 
prifon  :  fo  you  muit  refolve  either  to  quit  the  town, 
or  fubmit  to  my  reafons.  ^ 

Mrs.  Moder>:.  When  reputation  is  gone,  all 
places  are  alike  :  when  I  am  defpifed  in  it,  I  Ihall 
hate  the  town  as  much  as  now  I  like  it. 

Mr.  Modern.  There  are  other  places,  and  other 
towns  ;  the  whole  world  is  the  houfe  of  the  rich, 
and  they  may  live  in  what  apartment  of  it  they 
pleafc. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  cannot  refolve.    • 

Mr.  Modern.  But  I  can  :  if  you  will  keep  your 
reputation,  you  Iliall  carry  it  into  the  country,  where 
it  will  be  of  fervice — In  town  it  is  of  none — or  if  it 
be,  'tis,  like  clogs,  only  to  thcfe  that  v/alk  on  foot; 
and  the  one  will  no  more  recommend  you  in  an  af- 
fembly  than  the  other. 

Mrs.  Modern.  You  never  had  any  love  for  me. 

Mr.  Modern.  Do  you  tax  me  with  want  of  love 
for  you  ?  FTave  I  nor,  for  your  fake,  ftood  tlie  pub- 
lick  mark  of  infamy  ?  Would  you  have  had  me 
poorly  kept  you,  and  flarv'd  you  .? — No — I  could 
not  bear  to  fee  you  want ;  therefore  have  adted  the 
part  I've  done:  and  yet,  while  I  have  wink'd  at  the 
giving  up  your  virtue,  have  I  not  been  the  moft  in- 
duflrious  to  extol  i:  every  where  ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Moderm.  So  has  Lord  Richly,  and  fo  hnve 
all  his  creatures;  a  common  trick,  among  you,  to 
blazon  out  the  reputation  of  v/omen  whofe  virtue 
you  have  deftroyed,  and  as  induftrioufly  blacken 
them  who  have  withftood  you:  a  deceit  fo  ftale,  that 
your  commendation  vvou'd  fully  a  woman  of  honour. 

Mr.  Modern.  I  have  no  longer  time  to  reafon 
with  you  :  fo  I  fhall  leave  you  to  confider  on  what  I 
have  faid.  [Exit, 

Mrs.  Modern.  What  fhall  I  do  !  Can  I  bear  to 
be  the  publick  fcorn  of  all  the  malicious  and  ugly  of 
my  own  fex,  or.  to  retire  v,'ith  a  man  whom  I  hate  and 
defpife.  Hold  3  there  is  a  fmall  glimpfe  of  hope 
that  I  may  avoid  them  both.  I  have  reafon  to  think 
Bellamant's  love  as  violent  as  he  avers  it.  Now 
coiUd  I  perfuade  him  to  fly  away  with  me— Impof- 
lible!  he  hath  ilill  too  much  tendernefs  for  his  wife. 


S  C  E  N  E     II. 
Lord  RICHLY,    A/rj.  MODERN. 

L.  Richly.  What  fuccefs,  my  angel  ! 

Mrs.  Modern.  Hope  all,  my  lord,  that  lovers 
wifli,  or  hufbands  fear :  fhe  will  be  here, 

L.  Richly.  When  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Now,  to-night,  inflantly. 

L.  Richly.  Thou  glory  of  intrigue  1  what  words 
fhall  thank  thee  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  No  words  at  all,  my  lord  j  a 
hundred  pounds  muft  witnefs  the  firfl  interview. 

L.  Richly.  They  fhall  j  and  if  flie  yields,  a 
thoufand. 

Mrs.  Modern.  That  you  muft  not  expecfl  yet. 

L.  Richly.  By  Heaven,  I  do  j  I  have  more  rea- 
fon to  expeft  it  than  you  imagine  :  I  have  not  been 
wanting  to  my  defires  fince  I  left  you.  Fortune  too 
feems  to  have  watched  for  mc.  1  got  her  to  Piquet, 
P  3  threw 
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threw  away  fix  parties,  and  left  her  a  bank  note  of  a, 
hundred  for  the  payment  of  fix  pounds. 

Mrs-  Modern.  And  did  fhe  receive  it  ? 

L.  Richly.  With  the  fame  rcluftancy  that  a 
lawyer  or  phyfician  would  a  double  fee,  or  a  court- 
prieft  a  plurality. 

Mrs.  MoDiiRN.  Then  there  is  hope  of  fuccefs, 
indeed. 

L.  Rich;.y.  Hopej  there  is  certainty  :  the  nej^t 
attempt  muit  carry  her. 

Mrs.  Modern.  You  have  a  hundred  friends  in' 
the  garrifon,  my  lord. 

L.  Richly.  And  if  fome  of  them  do  not  open  the 
gates  for  me,  the  devil's  in  it.  I  have  fucceeded 
often  by  leaving  money  in  a  lady's  hands  :  flie  fpends 
if,  is  uqable  to  pay,  and  then  I,  by  virtue  of  my 
morrgage,  immediately  enter  upon  the  prcmifes. 

Mrs.  Modern.  You  are  very  generous,  my  lord, 

L.  Richly.  My  money  floall  always  be  the  hum- 
ble feryant  of  my  pleafures  j  and  it  is  the  intereft  of 
men  of  fortune  to  keep  up  the  price  of  beauty,  that 
they  n:jay  have  it  more  among  chemi'clves. 

Mrs.  M'Dlrn.  I  am  as  much  plealed  as  fur- 
prized  at  this  your  profpetl  of  fuccefs  ;  and  from  this 
day  forward  I  will  think  with  you,  all  virtue  to  be 
only  pride,  caprice,  and  the  fear  of  iliame, 

L.  PvIchly.  Virtue,  like  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet,  is 
here,  there,  every  where,  and  no  where  at  all  :  its 
appearance  is  as  imaginary  as  that  of  a  ghort  ;  and 
they  are  much  the  fame  fort  of  people  who  are  in 
love  with  one,  and  afraid  of  the  other.  It  is  a  ghoft 
v/hich  hath  fcldom  haunted  me,  but  I  had  the  power 
of  laying  it. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am  a  fatal  in- 
ftance  of  that  power. 

L.  Richly.  And  the  dearcft,  I  aflure  you,  which 
is  fome  facrifice  to  your  vanity;  and  iTiortly  I  will 
make  an  offering  to  your  revenge  the  two  darling 
pafi'ions  of  your  fcx. 

8  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Modern.  But  how  is  it  pofTible  for  me  to 
leave  you  together  without  the  molt  abrupt  rude- 
nefs  ? 

L.  Richly.  Never  regard  that;  as  my  fuccefs  is 
fure,  fhc  wiil  hereafter  thank  you  for  a  rudcnefs  fo 
(eafonable. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Mr.  Eellamant  too  will  be  with 
her. 

L.  Richly.  He  will  be  as  agreeably  entertained 
with  you  in  the  next  roo^n  j  and  as  he  does  not  fuf- 
peCl  the  lead  defign  in  me,  he  will  be  fatisfied  with 
my  being  in  her  company. 

Mr.s.  Modern.  Sure  you  will  not  attempt  his 
wife  while  he  is  in  the  houfe. 

L.  Richly.  Pifh  !  he  is  in  that  dependance  on 
my  intereft,  that,  rather  than  forfeit  my  favour,  he 
would  be  himfelf  her  pander.  I  have  made  twenty 
fuch  men  fubfcribe  thcmfelves  cuckolds,  by  the  pro- 
rpe6l  of  one  place,  which  not  one  of  them  ever  had, 

Mrs.  Modern.  So  that  your  fools  are  not  caught 
like  the  filh  in  the  water  by  a  bait,  but  like  the  dog 
in  the  water  by  a  fhadow. 

L.  Richly.  Befides,  I  may  pofTibly  find  a  pre- 
tence offending  him  away. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Go  then  to  the  chocolate-houfe, 
and  leave  a  fervant  to  bring  you  word  of  their  ar- 
rival. It  will  be  better  you  fhould  come  in  to  them, 
than  they  find  you  here. 

L.  Richly.  I  will  be  guided  by  you  in  all  things ; 
and  be  adured  the  confummation  of  my  wifhes  fhall 
be  the  fuccefs  of  your  own.  [Exii  Lord  Richly. 

Mrs.  Modern.  That  they  ihall,  indeed,  tho'  in 
a  way  you  little  imagine.  This  forwardnefs  of  Mrs. 
Bellamant's  meets  my  fwifted  wiflies.  Could  I  once 
give  Bellamant  reafon  to  fufped  his  wife,  I  defpair 
not  of  the  happicft  efFeft  of  his  pafilon  for  me.— 
Ha !  he's  here,  and  alone. 

P4  SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 
iVfr.  BELLAMANT,    Mrs.   MODERN. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Where's  Mrs.  BeJlamant  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  She  will  be  here  immediately.  But 
I  chofe  a  (ew  moments  privacy  with  you  j  firft  to 
deliver  you  this,  and  next  to  afk  you  one  queflion, 
which  do  not  be  ftartled  at.  Pray,  how  did  you 
employ  that  note  you  received  this  morning  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Nay,  if  you  expecl  an  account  of 
me,  perhaps  you  will  Ilill  do  fo  :  fo  let  me  return 
you  this. 

Mr.  Bella.  Do  not  fo  injurioufly  mifiake  me. 
Nothing  bur  the  iriolt  extraordinary  reafon  could 
force  me  to  afk  you  ;  know  then,  that  the  very  note 
you  had  of  me  this  morning,  I  received  within  this 
hour  from  my  wife. 

Mrs.  MoD-^iRK.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mr.  Bella.  Why  do  you  laugh.  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Out  of  triumph,  to  fee  what 
empty  politicians  men  are  found,  when  they  oppofe 
their  weak  heads  to  ours  !  On  my  confcience  a  par- 
liament of  women  would  be  of  very  great  fervice  to 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Bell.  Were  all  ladies  capable  as  Mrs.  Mo- 
dern, I  (liould  be  very  ready  to  vote  on  their  fide. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Nay,  nay.  Sir,  you  muft  not 
leave  out  your  wife,  efpecially  you  that  have  the  befl: 
wife  in  the  world,   ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mr.  Bella.  Forgive  me,  Madam,  if  I  have  been 
too  partial  to  a  woman  whofe  whole  bufinefs  hath 
been  to  pleafe  me. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Oh  !  you  have  no  reafon  to  be 
afbamed  of  your  good  opinion  ;  you  are  not  fingular 
in  it,  I  afTure  you  i  Mrs.  Bellamant  will  have  more 
votes  than  one. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Bella.  T  am  indifferent  how  many  llie  has, 
Cnce  I  am  fure  flie  will  make  intereft  bnt  for  one..-- 

Mrs.  Modern.  *'  It  is' the  curfe  of  fools  to  be 
fee  u  re, 
"  And  that  be  thine  and  Akamont's." 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mr.  Bella.  I  cannot  guefs  your  meaning. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Then  to  introduce  my  explana- 
tion, the  note  you  lent  me  I  loft  at  piquet  to  Lord 
Richly. 

Mr.  Bella.  To  Lord  PJchly  1 

Mrs.  Modern.  Who  perhaps  might  difpofe  of  it 
to  fome  who  might  lend  it  to  others,  who  might  give 
it  to  thofe  who  might  lofe  it  to  your  wife. 

Mr.  Bella.  1  know  not  what  to  fuppofe. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Nor  I  j  for  fure  one  cannot  fup- 
pofe, efpecially  fince  you  have  the  bert  wife  in  the 
world  ;  one  cannot  fuppofe  that  it  could  be  a  pre- 
fent  from  Lord  Richly  to  herfelf  j  that  Ihe  received 
it;  that  in  return  flie  hath  fent  him  an  aflignation 
to  meet  her  here, 

Mr.  Bella.  Suppofe !  Hell  and  damnation! 
No. 

Mrs.  Modern.  But  certainly  one  could  not  affirm 
that  this  IS  truth. 

Mr.  Bella.  Affirm  ! 

Mrs.  Modern.  And  yet  all  this  is  true;  as  true  as 
fhe  is  falfe.  Nay,  you  fhall  have  an  inftance  ;  an 
immediate,  undeniable  inftance.  You  (hall  fee  it  with 
your  own  eyes,  and  hear  it  with  your  own  ears. 

Mr.  Bella,  Am  I  alive? 

Mrs.  Modern,  If  all  the  hufbands  of  thefe  bed 
wives  in  the  world  are  dead,  we  are  a  ftrange  nation 
of  ghofts.  If  you  will  be  prudent,  and  be  like  the 
reft  of  your  brethren,  keep  the  affair  fecret ;  I  afl'ure 
you,  I'll  never  difcover  it. 

Mr.  Bella.  Secret!  Yes,  as  inward  fire,  till  fure 
deftru6lion  ftiall  attend  its  blaze.  But  why  do  I  rage  ? 
It  is  impoffiblej  ffie  m.uft-  be  innocent. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Modern.  Then  Lord  Richly  is  ftill  a  greater 
villain,  to  belie  chat  innocence  to  n^e.  But  give 
yourfelf  no  pain  or  anxiety,  fince  you  are  fo  Ihortly 
to  be  certain.  Go  fetch  her  hither  j  Lord  Richly  will 
be  here  almoft  as  Toon  as  you  :  then  re!:.;n  fome  ex- 
cufe  to  leave  the  room  j  I  will  loon  follow  you,  and 
convey  you  where  you  fliall  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  a  witnefs  either  to  her  innocence  or  her  guilt. 

Mr.  Bella.  This  goodnefs,  my  fweetefl:  creature, 
ihall  bind  me  yours  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Modern.  To  convince  you  that  is  all  I 
defire,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  town  and  reputation 
at  once,  and  retire  with  you  wherever  you  pleafe. 

Mr.  Bella,  That  muft  be  the  fubjedl  of  our  fu- 
ture thoughts.  I  can  think  of  nothing  now  but  fa- 
tisficlion  in  this  affair.  [Exil. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Do  you  demur  to  my  offer,  Sir  ? 
Gh,  the  villain  !  I  Hnd  I  am  to  be  only  a  momentary 
objeifl  of  his  loofer  pleafures,  and  his  wife  yet  fits 
peareft  his  heart.  But  I  fliall  change  the  angel  form 
Ihe  wears  into  a  devil's — Nor  fhall  my  revenge  (lop 
there. — But  at  prefent  I  n:iull  refolve  my  temper  intu 
^  calm Lately. 


SCENE    IV., 
Mrs.    MODERN,    LATELY. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Come  hither.  Lately;  get  me 
fome  citron-water.     I  am  horribly  out  of  order. 

Lately.  Yes,  Madam, 

Mrs.  Modern.  To  be  flighted  in  this  manner ! 
infupportable  ! — What  is  the  fool  doing  ? 

Lately.  There  is  no  citron  water  left.  Your 
ladyfhip  drank  the  lad  half-pint  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Modern,  Then  bring  the  cinnamoa-water, 
or  the  furfeic-water,  or  the  anifeed-water,  or  the 
plague-water^  or  any  water. 

Lately. 
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Lately.  Here,  Madam. 

[Brings  the  bottle  andglap,  and  fills, 

Mrs.  Modern.  \_Drinks.     Looks  in  the  glafs.']-— 

Lord,  how  I  look! Oh  !  frightful — I  am  quice 

fhocking. 

Lately.  In  my  opinion  your  ladyfliip  never 
looked  better. 

M:<s.  Modern.  Go,  you  flatterer^  I  look  like  my 
Lady  Grim. 

Lately.  Where  are  your  ladyfhip's  little  eyes, 
your  Ihort  nofe,  your  wan  complexion,  and  your  low 
forehead  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Which  nature,  in  order  to  hide, 
hath  carefully  placed  between  her  Ihouldersj  {o  that 
if  you  view  her  behind,  Ihe  feems  to  walk  without 
her  head,  and  leffen  the  miracle  of  St,  Dennis. 

Lately.  Then  her  left  hip  is  tucked  up  under 
her  arm,  like  the  hilt  of  a  beau's  fivord  j  and  her 
difdainful  right  is  never  feen,  like  its  blade. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Then  flie  has  two  legs,  one  of 
which  feems  to  be  the  dv/arf  of  the  other,  and  are 
alike  in  nothing  but  their  crookednefs. 

Lately.  And  yet  fhe  thinks  herfclf  a  beauty. 

Mrs.  Modern.  She  is,  indeed,  the  perfection  of 
yglinefs, 

Lately.  And  a  wit,  I  warrant  you. 

Mrs.  Modern.    No   doubt    ihe   mud:    be   very 

quick-fighted,  for   her  eyes  are  almoil   crept   into 

her  brain, 

Lately.  7  tt      i       11 

A/r       T\/r  >  He,  he,  he 

Mrs.  Modern.   S       '       ^ 

Mrs.  Modern.  And  yet  the  deteftable  creature 
hath  not  had  fenfe  enough,  with  ail  her  deformity, 
to  preferve  her  reputation. 

Lately,  I  never  heard,  I  own,  any  thing  againft 
that. 

Mrs.  Modern.  You  hear,  you  fool,  you  dunce, 
v/hat  fliould  you  hear  ?  Have  not  all  the  town  heard 
©f  a  certain  colonel  ? 

Lately. 
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Lately..  Oh,  lud  !  what  a  memory  I  have  !  Oh, 
yes.  Madam,  fhe  has  been  quite  notorious.  It  is 
furprizing  a  little  difcietion  fhoijid  not  preferve  her 
from  fuch  publick - 

Mrs.  Modern.  If  H^ie  had  my  difcretion,  or 
yours.  Lately. 

Lately.  Your  ladyHiip  will  make  me  proud, 
indeed.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  never  could  fee  any  v/ant  of 
fenfe  in  you.  Lately.  I  could  not  bear  to  have  an 
jnfenfible  creature  about  me.  I  know  feveral  women 
of  fafhion  I  could  not  fupjiort  for  a  tiring  woman. 
What  think  you  ot  Mrs.  Charmer  ? 

Lately.  Think  of  her !  that  were  I  a  man,  fhe 
fhould  be  the  lad  woman  I  attacked.  I  think  her  an 
ugly,  ungenteel,  fquinting,  flirting,  impudent,  odi- 
ous, dirty  puis. 

Mrs.  MoDF.R>r.  Upon  my  word.  Lately,  you 
have  a  vail  deal  of  wit  too. 

Lately.  1  am  beholden  for  all  my  wit,  as  well  as 
my  clothes,  to  your  ladyfhip.  I  wi(h  your  ladyfliip 
wore  out  as  much  clothes  as  you  do  wit,  I  fliould 
foon  grow  rich. 

Mrs.  Mode  k  n.  You  fliall  not  complain  of  either. 
Oh  1  \_K}iO eking.']  They  are  come,  and  I  will  receive 
them  m  another  room.  [Exil. 

Lately.  1  know  not  whether  my  talent  of  praife 
or  of  (lander  is  of  more  fervice  to  me  ;  whether  I  get 
more  by  flattering  my  lady,  or  abuflng  all  her  ac- 
(|uaintance. 

SCENE    V. 

JOHN,   LATELY. 

John.  So,  Mrs.  Lately,  you  forget  your  old  ac- 
quaintance j  but  times  are  coming  when  I  may  be 
as  good  as  ano:her,  and  you  may  repent  your  in- 
conftancy. 

Lately* 
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Lately.  Odious  fellow  1 

John.  I  would  have  you  to  know  I  look  upon  my- 
felf  to  be  as  good  as  your  new  fweetheart,  tho'  he  has 
more  lace  on  his  livery,  and  may  be  a  year  or  two 
younger,  and  as  good  a  man  I  am  too;  and  fo  you 
may  tell  him.  Why  does  not  he  ftay  at  home  ?  What 
does  he  come  into  our  family  for  ? 

Lately.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  enquire, 
firrah  ? 

John.  Marry,  that  did  you,  Vv'hen  you  gave  me 
a  promife  to  marry  me :  well,  I  fliall  fay  no  more  ; 
but  times  are  coming,  v/hen  you  may  wifh  you  had 
not  forfaken  me.     I  have  a  fecrei:. 

Lately.  A  fecret !  Oh,  let  me  hear  it, 

John.  No,  no,  miftrefs,  I  fhall  keep  my  fecrets 
as  well  as  you  can  yours. 

Lately.  Nay,  now  you  are  unkind;  you  know, 
tho*  I  fuffer  Tom  Brifk  to  vifit  me,  you  have  my 
heart  ftill. 

John.  Ah!  you  do  but  fay  fo !  You  know  too 
well  how  much  I  love  you.  Then  I'll  tell  you,  my 
dear;  I  am  going  to  the  devil  for  you. 

Lately.  The  devil  you  are  !  Going  to  the  devil 
for  me !  What  does  the  fool  mean  ? 

John.  Ay,  I  am  to  get  a  hundred  pounds,  that 
you  may  marry  me. 

Lately.  A  hundred  pounds  1  And  how  are  you 
to  get  a  hundred  pounds,  my  dear  John  ? 

John.  Only  by  a  little  fwearing. 

Lately.  What  are  you  to  fwear  ? 

John.  Nay,  if  1  tell  you,  it  would  be  double  per- 
jury; for  1  have  fworn  already  I  would  not  truft  it 
with  any  body. 

Lately.  Oh,  but  you  may  truft  me. 

John.  And  if  you  fnould  truft  fomebody  elfe. 

Lately.  The  devil  fetch  me  if  I  do. 

John.  Then  my  maftcr  is  to  give  me  an  hundred 
pound  to  fwear  that  he  is  a  cuckold. 

Lately.  What's  this  ? 

John* 
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JoKN.  Why,  my  mafter  has  offered  me  an  hun^ 
dred  pound,  if  I  difcover  my  lady  and  Mr.  Bella- 
mant  in  a  proper  manner;  and  let  me  but  fee  them 
together,  I'll  fwear  to  the  manner,  I  Warrant  you. 

Lately.  But  can  you  do  this  with  a  fafe  con- 
fcience  ? 

John.  Confcience,  pfhaw !  which  would  you 
choofe,  a  hufband  with  a  hundred  pound,  or  a  fafc 
confcience?  Come,  give  me  a  dram  out  of  youf 
miftrefs's  clofetj  and  there  I'll  tell  you  more. 

Lately*  Come  alono;  with  me* 


•& 


SCENE     VI. 

SCENE  changes  to  another  apartment, 

Z^riRICHLY,  Mr.  BELL  A  M  AN  T,  Mrs. 
BELLAMANT,   Mrs,  MODERN. 

L.  Richly.  Well,  madam,  you  have  drawn  2 
moft  delightful  ilvetch  of  life. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Then  it  is  flill  life;  for  I  dare 
fvvear  there  never  were  fuch  people  breathing. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Don't  you  believe  then,  madam,  it 
is  polTible  for  a  married  couple  to  be  happy  in  one 
another,  without  defiring  any  other  company  ? 

Mi'S.  Modern.  Indeed,  1  do  not  know  what  it 
may  have  been  in  the  plains  of  Arcadia  j  but  truly,- 
in  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  I  believe  not. 

L.  Richly.  I  n.uft  fubfcribe  to  that  too. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Mr,  Belbmant,  what  fay  you  ! 

Mr.  Bella.  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  am  entirely  of  youi' 
mind. 

L,  Richly.  This  is  a  miracle  almofl:  equal  to  the 
other,  to  fee  a  hufband  and  wife  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. I  muft  be  a  convert  too;  for  it  would  be  the 
greatcft  miracle  of  all  to  find  Mrs.  Bcllamant  in  the 
wrong. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bella.  It  would  be  a  much  greater  to  find 
want  of  compUifance  in  Lord  Richly, 

Mr.  Bella.   [JJide,'}  Confufion  ! 

Mks.  Modern.  Nay,  madam,  this  is  hardly  fo ; 
for  I  have  heard  his  lordlhip  fay  the  lame  in  your 
abfence. 

L.  Richly.  Dsar  Bellamant,  I  believe  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  ierve  you  this  afternoon.  I  have 
fpoke  to  Lord  Powerful ;  he  fays,  he  is  very  willing 
to  do  for  you.  Sir  Peter,  they  tell  m.e,  is  given  over, 
and  I  fancvj  you  may  find  my  lord  at  home  now. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  (hall  rake  another  opportunity, 
my  lord,  a  particular  affair  now  preventing  me. 

L.  Richly.  The  lofs  of  an  hour  hath  been  often 
the  lofs  of  a  place  j  and  unlefs  you  have  fomething 
of  greater  confcquence,  I  muft  advife  you  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Bella.  I  fhall  find  a  method  of  thanking 
you.  [Jjide. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Make  this  a  handle  to  flip  out, 
I'll  come  into  the  next  room  to  you. 

[J/Ue  to  Mr.  Bellamant. 

Mr.  Bella.  My  lord,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  your  friend fnip.  My  dear,  I'll  call  on  you  in  my 
return  :  Mrs.  Modern,  I  am  your  humble  lervant. 

SCENE    VII. 

L^ri  RICHLY,    Mrs.    BELLAMANT, 
Mrs,    MODERN. 

L.  Richly.  I  wifli  you  fuccefs,  you  may  command 
any  thing  in  my  power  to  forv/ard  it. 

Mrs.  Bella.  Mr.  Bellamant  is  more  indebted  to 
your  iordfhip  than  he  will  be  ever  able  to  pay. 

L.  Richly.  Mr.  Bellamant,  madam,  has  a  friend, 
who  is  able  to  pay  more  obligations  than  I  can  lay 
on  him. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  am  forc'd  to  be  guilty  of  a 
great  piece  of  rudenefs,  by  leaving  you  one  moment. 

L.  Richly. 
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L.  Richly.   And  I  ihall  not  be  guilty  of  lofing^ 

it.  [y^yide^ 

Mrs.  Bella.  What  can  this  mean  ?  [J/ide, 

SCENE    VIII. 
Lord  RICHLY,  Adrs.  BELLAMANT. 

L.  Richly.  And  can  you,  madam,  think  of  re- 
tiring from  the  general  admiration  of  mankind  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  With  pleafure,  my  lord,  to  the  par^ 
ticular  admiration  of  him  who  is  to  me  all  mankind. 

L  Richly.  Is  it  pofTible  any  man  can  be  lb  happy  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  think  Mr. 
Bellamant  fo. 

L.  Richly.  If  he  be,  I  pity  him  much  lefs  for 
his  loiTes,  than  I  envy  him  the  love  of  her  in  whofe 
power  it  may  be  to  redrcfs  them. 

Mrs.  Bella.  You  furprize  me,  my  lord:  in  my 
power ! 

L.  Richly.  Yes,  madam;  for  whatever  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  is  in  yours  :  1  am  fure,  what  little 
afTiftance  mine  can  give,  is  readily  at  your  devotion. 
My  intereft  and  fortune  are  all  in  thefe  dear  hands; 
in  iTiort,  madam,  I  have  languilh'd  a  long  time  for 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  the  m.oft  vio- 
lerit  pafiion  for  you. 

Mrs.  Bella.  My  Lord,  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
underfland  you  ;  but  now  your  exprcTTion  leaves  me 
no  other  doubr,  but  whether  I  hate  or  defpife  you 
moft. 

L.  Richly.  Are  thefe  the  ungrateful  returns  you 
give  my  love  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  Is  this  the  friendfhip  you  have  pro- 
fefs'd  to  Mr.  Bellamant  ? 

L.  Richly.  I'll  m:ake  his  fortune.  Let  this  be  an 
Inftance  of  my  future  favours. 

IPuls  a  bank  note  into  her  band  j  JJje  throws  it  away, 
4  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bella.  And  this  of  my  reception  of  them* 
Be  alTured;  my  lord,  if  you  ever  renew  this  unman^ 
nerly  attack  on  my  honour,  I  will  be  reveng'd  ;  my 
iiufband  ihall  know  his  obliganons  to  you. 

L.  Richly.  I  have  gone  t'X»  far  to  retreat,  ma- 
dam ;  if  1  cannot  be  the  object  of  your  love,  let  me 
be  oblig'd  to  your  prudence.  How  many  families 
are  fupported  by  this  method  which  you  ftart  at  ? 
Does  not  many  a  woman  in  this  town  drive  her  huf- 
band's  coach  ? 

Mrs.  Bella.  My  lord,  this  infolence  is  intole- 
rable, and  from  this  hour  I  never  will  fee  your  face 
again.  [^  ^oife  without. 

L.  Richly.  Hey  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

SCENE    IX. 

A/r,  MODERN  '•.vith  few  ants,  Mr.  BELLA- 
MANT,  Mrs.  MODERN,  L^r^  RICHLY, 
Mrs,  BELLAMANT. 

Mr.  Modern.  Come  our,  ftrumpet,  fhew  thy 
face  and  thy  adulterer's  before  the  world  ;  thou  (hale 
be  a  fevere  example  of  the  vengeance  ot  an  injur'd 
hufband. 

L.  Richly.  I  have  no  farther  bufinefs  here  at 
prefenti  for,  I  fear,  more  hulbands  have  difcover'd 
injuries,  than  one,  \Esit, 

Mrs.  Bella.  Proted  mCj  Heavens  !  what  do  I 
fee! 

Mr.  Bella.  This  was  a  mafter-piece  of  my  evil 
genius. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Sir,  this  infult  upon  my  reputa- 
tion (hall  not  go  unreveng'd  ;  I  have  relations,  bro- 
thers, who  will  defend  their  lifter's  fame  from  the 
bafe  attacks  of  a  perfidious  hufband,  from  any  Ihame 
he  would  bring  on  her  innocence. 

Mr.  Moderu.  Thou  haft  a  forehead  that  would 
defend  itfclf  from  any  fhame  whatfoever ;  for  that  you 

Vol.  IE  Q  have 
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have  grafted  on  my  forehead,  I  thank  you,  and  this 
worthy  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Sir,  you  fhall  fmart  for  the  falfe- 
hood  of  this  accufation.  [£a7/. 

Mr.  Modern.  Madam,  you  {hall  fmart  for  the 
truth  of  it  i  this  honeit  man  \_Pointing  to  the  fer- 
vant]  is  evidence  of  the  fa(5l  of  your  diflionour 
and  mine.  And  for  you.  Sir,  [T"^  Bellamant]  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  (hall  take  the  ftri^left  fatif- 
fadion  which  the  law  will  give  me :  fo  I  fliall  leave 
you  at  prefent,  to  give  fatisfadion  to  your  wife. 

\_Exeunt, 

SCENE    X. 
Mr.  BELLAMANT,  Mrs.  BELLAMANT. 

Mr.  Bella.  [After  feme  paufe.'\  When  the  cri- 
minal turns  his  own  accufer,  the  merciful  judge  be- 
comes his  advocate  :  guilt  is  too  plainly  written  in 
my  face  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  I  ftand  prepar'd 
to  receive  what  fcntence  you  pleafe. 

Mrs.  Bella.  As  you  are  your  own  accufer,  be 
your  own  juiige  j  you  can  inftidl  no  punilhment  on 
yourfel'  equal  to  what  I  feel. 

Mr.  Bella.  Death  has  no  terrors  equal  to  that 
thought.  Ha  !  I  have  involv'd  thee  too  in  my  ruin, 
and  thou  mull  be  the  wretched  partaker  of  my  mif- 
forrunes. 

Mrs.  Bella.  While  I  was  affur'd  of  your  truth, 
I  could  have  thought  that  happinefs  enough  :  yet,  I 
have  ftill  this  to  comfort  me,  the  fame  moment  that 
has  becray'd  your  guilt,  has  difcover'd  my  innocence. 

Mr.  Bella.  Oh!  thou  ungrateful  fool,  what 
ftores  of  blifs  haft  thou  in  one  vicious  moment  de- 
llrov'd  !  \To  himfeif.']  Oh!  my  angel,  how  have  I 
required  all  your  love  and  goodnels?  For  what  have 
1  iorfaken  thy  tender  virtuous  pafTion  ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bella.  For  a  new  one.  How  could  I  be 
10  eafiiy  deceiv'd  ?  How  could  I  imagine  there  was 
fuch  truth  in  inan,  in  that  inconftant  tickle  fex,  who 
are  fo  prone  to  change;  that,  to  indulge  their  fond- 
nefs  for  variety,  they  would  grow  weary  of  a  paradife 
to  wander  in  a  deferc  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  How  weak  is  that  comparifon  to 
fliew  the  difference  between  thee  and  every  other 
woman  ! 

M?.s.  Bella.  I  once  had  that  edeem  of  you; 
but  hereafter  I  fnail  tiunk  all  men  the  fame;  and 
when  I  havev/ean'd  myfeif  of  my  love  for  you,  will 
hate  them  all  alike. 

Mr.  Bella.  Thyfentence  is  too  jufl:.  I  own,  I 
have  defcrv'd  it ;  I  never  nnerited  lo  good  a  wife. 
Heaven  faw  it  had  given  too  much,  and  thus  has 
taken  the  bleffing  from  me. 

Mrs.  Bella,  You  will  foon  think  otherwife.  If 
abfence  from  me  can  bring  you  to  thofe  thoughts, 
I  am  refolv'd  to  favour  them. 

Mr.  Bella.  Thou  fhalt  enjoy  thy  v/ifli ;  v/e  will 
parr,  part  this  night,  this  hour.  Yet,  let  me  alk  one 
favour;  the  ring  which  was  a  witnefs  of  our  meet- 
ing, let  it  be  fo  of  our  feparation.  Let  me  pear  this 
as  a  memorial  of  our  love.  This  fhall  remind  me  of 
all  the  tender  moments  we  have  had  together,  and 
ierve  to  aggravate  my  forrcws  :  henceforth  I'll  iludy 
only  to  be  miferable  -,  let  Heaven  make  you  happy, 
and  curfe  me  as  it  pleafes. 

Mrs.  Bella.  It  cannot  make  me  more  wretched 
than  you  have  made  me 

Mr.  Bella.  Yet,  do  believe  m.c  when  I  fvvear,  I 
never  injur'd  you  with  any  other  woman.  Nay,  be- 
lieve me  when  I  fwear  how  much  foever  I  may  have 
defcrv'd  the  fhame  I  fufFer,  I  did  not  now  deferve  it. 

M:<s.  Bella.   And  muft  we  part  ? 

Mr.  Bella.  Since  it  obliges  you. 

Mrs.  Bella.  That  \  may  have  nothing  ro  remem- 
ber you  by,  take  back  this,  and  this,  and  this,  and 
0^2  all 
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all  the  thoufand  embraces  thou   haft  given  me • 

till  I  die  in  thy  loved  arms and  thus  v/e  pare 

for  ever. 

Mr.  Bella.  Ha  ! 

Mrs.  Bella.  Oh  !  I  forgive  thee  all .  forget  it  as 

ft  frightful  dream it  was  no  more,  and  I  awake 

to  real  joy. 

Mr.  Bella.  Oh  !  let  me  prefs  thee  to  my  heart; 
for  every  moment  that:  I  hold  thee  thus,  gives  blifs 
beyond  expreflion,  a  blifs  no  vice  can  give.  Now 
life  appears  defiiable  again.  Yet  Ihall  I  not  fee 
thee  miferable  ?  Sliall  I  not  fee  my  children  fuffer  for 
their  father's  crime  ^ 

Mrs.  Bella.  Indulge  no  more  uneafy  thoughts  ; 
fortune  nriay  have  blefiings  yet  in  ftore  for  us  and 
them. 

Mr.  Bella.  Excellent  goodnefs  !  My  future  days 
fhall  have  no  wifh,  no  labour,  but  for  thy  happinefs  j 
and  from  this  hour,  I'll  never  give  thee  caufe  of  a 
complaint. 

And  whatfoever  rocks  our  fates  may  lay 
In  life's  hard  pafTagc  to  obftruft  our  v/ay  ; 
Patient,  the  toilfome  journey  I'll  abide; 
And  blcfs  my  fortune  with  fu  dear  a  guide. 

ACT     V.      SCENE     I. 

SCENE,  Mr,  Bellamant'^  HoiJ:-. 

KMlh  I  Ay  /peaking  to  a  few  ant  ^  afterguards  lady 
CHARLOTTE. 

Emilia. 

IT  is  very  Grange  you  will  not  give  me  the  liberty 
of  denying  myfelf ;  thai  you  will  force  me  to  be 
at  home,  whether  1  will  or  no» 

Serv. 
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Serv.  I  had  no  fuch  order  from  your  ladyfhip. 

Emilia.  Well,  well,  go  wait  upon  her  up.  lam 
but  in  an  ill  humour  to  receive  fuch  avifiti  I  muft 
try  to  make  it  as  fliort  as  I  can. 

La.  Charl.  Emilia,  good-morrow:  am  not  I  an 
early  creature  ?  I  have  been  fo  fright'ned  with  fome 

news  I  have  heard 1  am  heartily  concern'd  for 

you,  my  dear,  1  hope  the  fright  has  not  done  you 
any  mifchief. 

Emilia.  I  am  infinitely  oblig'd  to  you,  lady 
Charlotte. 

La.  Charl.  Oh  1  I  could  not  (lay one  moment; 
you  fee  I  hurried  into  my  chair  to  you  half  undreft ; 
never  was  creature  in  fuch  a  pickle,  fo  frightful ;  Lud  ! 
I  was  oblig'd  to  draw  all  the  curtains  round  me. 

Emilia.  I  don't  perceive  you  had  any  reafon  for 
that,  lady  Charlotte. 

La.  Charl.  Why,  did  you  ever  fee  any  thing 
fo  hideous,  fo  odious  as  this  gown  ?  Well,  Emjlia, 
you  certainly  have  the  prettiett  fancy  in  the  world, 
1  like  what  you  have  on  now,  better  than  lady 
Pinup's,  tho'  hers  coft  fo  much  more.  Some  people 
have  the  ftrangeft  way  of  laying  out  their  money. 
You  remember  our  engagement  to-night. 

Emilia.  You  muft  excufe  me  ;  it  will  look  very 
odd  to  fee  me  abroad  on  this  occafion. 

La.  Charl.  Not  odd  in  the  lead.  No  body 
minds  thefe  things.  There's  no  rule  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions.  Sure,  you  don't  intend  to  flay  at  home, 
and  receive  formal  vifits. 

Emilia.  No  j  but  I  intend  to  flay  at  home,  and 
receive  no  vifits. 

La.  Charl.  Why,  child,  you  will  be  laugh'd  at 
by  all  the  town.  There  never  was  fuch  a  thing  done 
in  the  world  J  flaying  at  home  is  quite  left  off  upon 
all  occafions  j  a  woman  fcarce  ftays  at  home  a  week 
for  the  death  of  a  hufband.  Dear  Emilia,  don't  be 
fo  aukward  :  I  can  make  no  excufe  for  you  ;  lady 
Polite  will  never  forgive  you. 

0^3  Emilia, 
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Emilia.  That  I  fhall  be  forry  for :  but  I  had  ra- 
ther not  be  forgiven  by  her,  than  by  myfelf. 

S  C  E  N  E     II. 

Captain   BELI<AMANT,    Lady   CHARLOTTE, 
EMILIA. 

Cap.  Bella.  Siderj  good-morrow  j  lady  Charlotte 
abroad  fo  early  ! 

La.  Charl.  You  may  well  be  furpriz'd  5  I  have 
not  been  out  at  this  hour  thefc  fifty  years. 

Cap.  Bella.  You  will  never  be  able  to  hold  it 
out  till  night. 

Emilia.  [J/Ide."]  I  am  fure  if  flie  fhould  take  it 
in  her  head  to  ftay  with  me,  I  Hiall  not :  and  unlefs 
fome  dear  creaturej  like  hcrfeif,  fhould  come  andlake 
her  away,  I  feem  to  be  in  danger. 

La.  Charl.  [I^o  Bellamant  after  a  whrfper."] 
Don't  tell  me  of  what  I  faid  lall  night.  Lall  night 
was  laft  year  i  an  age  ago  :  and  I  have  the  worit  me- 
mory in  the  world. 

Cap.  Bella.  You  feem  to  want  one,  egad  ! 

La.  Charl.  Indeed,  I  do  not.  A  memory  would 
be  of  no  ufe  to  me  j  for  I  was  never  of  the  fame 
mind  twice  in  my  life  :  and  tho'  I  fhould  remember 
what  I  faid  at  one  time,  I  (liould  as  certainly  re- 
member not  to  do  it  at  another. 

Cap.  Bella,  You  dear  agreeable  creature  !  fure, 
never  two  people  were  folike  one  another  as  you  and 
I  are.  We  think  alike,  we  a6l  alike,  and  fome  peo- 
ple think,  we  are  very  much  alike  in  the  face. 

La.  Charl.  Do  you  hear  him,  Emilia  ?  He  has 
made  one  of  the  moll  fhocking  compliments  to  me  j 
1  believe,  I  Iliall  never  be  able  to  bear  a  looking- 
glafs  again. 

Cap.  Bella.  Faith,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  help 
of  a  looking-glafs,  you  would  be  the  moft  unhappy 
creature  in  the  world. 

I  La. 
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La.  Charl.  Impertinent! 

Cap.  Bella.  For  then  you  would  be  the  only 
perfon  debarr'd  from  feeing  the  fined  face  in  the 
world. 

Emilia.  Very  fine,  indeed. 

La.  Charl.  Civil  enough.  I  think,  I  begin  to 
endure  the  wretch  again  now. 

Cap.  Bella.  Keep  but  in  that  mind  half  an 
hour 

La.  Charl.  Emilia,  good-morrow;  you  will  ex- 
cufe  the  fhortnefs  of  my  vifit. 

Emilia.  No  apologies  on  that  account,  lady 
Charlotte. 

La.  Charl.  You  are  a  good  creature,  and  know 

the  continual  hurry  of  bufinefs  I   am  in, Don't 

you  follow  me,  you  thing  you  !   [To  Cap.  Bellamant. 

Cap.  Bella.  Indeed,  lady  Charlotte,  but  I  iliall, 
and  I  hope  to  fome  purpofe.  l4/ide, 

SCENE    III. 
EMILIA  aione, 

Emilia.  So,  I  am  once  more  left  to  mv  own 
thoughts.  Heaven  knows,  they  are  like  to  afi^ord  me 
Jittle  entertainment.  Oh  I  Gaywif,  too  much  I  fym- 
pathize  with  thy  uneafinefs.  Didil  thou  know  the 
pangs  I  feel  on  thy  account,  thy  generous  heart 
would  fufi^er  more  on  mine.  Ha  !  my  words  have 
rais'd  a  fpirit. 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 
EMILIA,    Mr.  GAYWIT. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excufe  a 
vifit  at  fo  unfcafonable  an  hour. 

Emilia.  Had  you  come  a  little  earlier,  you  had 
met  a  miftrefs  here. 

O  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Gaywit.  I  met  the  lady  you  mean,  madam, 
at  the  door,  and  captain  Bellamant  with  her. 

Emilia,  lou  are  the  moft  cavalier  lover  I  know  ; 
you  are  no  more  jealous  or  a  rival  with  your  miftrefs, 
than  the  mofl:  polite  hufband  is  of  one  with  his  wife. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  A  man  fnould  not  be  jealous  of 
his  friend,  madam  ;  and  I  believe,  captain  Bellamant 
will  be  fuch  to  me  in  the  highelt  manner.  I  wifli 
I  were  fo  blefb  in  another  heart,  as  he  appears  to  be 
in  lady  Charlotte's.  I  wifh  I  were  as  certain  of  gain- 
ing the  woman  1  do  love,  as  of  lofing  her  I  do  not. 

Emilia.  I  fuppofe,  if  your  amour  be  of  any  date, 
you  can  eafilygucfsat  the  imprcffions  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Gayv/it.  No,  nor  can  fhe  guefs  at  the  im- 
prelfion  fhe  has  made  on  me  ;  for  unlefs  my  eyes  have 
done  it,  I  never  acquainted  her  with  my  pafTion. 

Emilia.  And  that  your  eyes  have  done  it,  you 
may  be  aflur'd,  if  you  have  feen  her  often.  The 
love  that  can  be  conccal'd,  mud  be  very  cold  in- 
deed 3  bur,  methinks,  it  is  fomething  particular  in 
you  to  defire  to  conceal  it. 

Mk.  Gaywit.  I  have  been  always  fearful  to  dif- 
cloie  a  pafTion,  which  I  know  not  whether  it  be  in 
my  power  to  purfue.  I  would  not  even  have  given 
her  the  uneafinefs  to  pity  me,  much  Ids  have  tried 
to  raife  her  love. 

Emilia.  If  you  are  fo  tender  of  her,  take  care  you 
never  let  her  fufpect  lb  much  generofity.  lliat  may 
give  her  a  fecret  pang. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Heaven  forbid  it  fliould,  one  equal 
to  thofe  I  feel  j  left,  while  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  my  addrelTes  pra6licable,  flie  (hould  unad- 
vifedly  receive  thofe  of  another. 

Emilia.  If  fhe  can  difcovcr  your  love  as  plain  as 
I  can,  I  think  you  may  be  eafy  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  He  muft  dote  like  me  who  can 
conceive  the  exftafy  thefe  words  have  given. 

Emilia.  \_Kf20cking.]  Come  in. 

StRv.  Your  honour's  fervanr,  Sir,  is  below. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gaywit.  I  come  to  him. — Madam,  your 
mod  obedient  Tervant  j  I  go  on  bufinefs  which  will 
by  noon  give  me  the  fatisfadion  of  thinking  I  have 
prcferv'd  the  beft  of  fathers  to  the  bell  of  women. 

[Exit. 

Emilia.  I  know  he  means  mine;  but  why  do  I 
mention  that,  when  every  action  of  his  life  leaves  me 
no  other  doubt  than  whether  it  convinces  me  more 
of  his  love,  or  of  his  deferving  mine, 

SCENE    V.      Lord  R  i  c  h  l  vV  Houfe. 

XW  RICHLY,    SERVANT. 

L.  Richly.  Defire  Mr.  Bellamant  to  walk  In. 
What  can  the  meaning  of  this  vifit  be  ?  Perhaps,  he 
comes  to  make  me  propofals  concerning  his  wife; 
but  my  love  lliall  not  get  fo  far  the  better  of  my 
reafon,  as  to  lead  me  to  an  extravagant  price  j  I'll 
not  go  above  two  thoufand,  that's  pofitive. 

SCENE    VI. 
Z(jr^RICHLY,  Afr.  B  E  LL  A  M  ANT. 

L.  Richly.  My  dear  Bellamant. 

Mr.  Bella.  My  lord,  I  have  received  an  obliga- 
tion from  you,  which  I  thus  return. 

[^Gives  him  a  bank- hill. 

L.  Richly.  Pfliaw  !  trifles  of  this  nature  can 
hardly  be  called  obligations  ;  I  would  do  twenty 
times  as  much  for  dear  Jack  Bellamant. 

Mr.  Bella.  The  obligation,  indeed,  was  to  my 
wife,  nor  hath  flie  made  you  a  fmall  return  j  fince 
it  is  to  her  intreaty  you  owe  your  prefent  fafety, 
your  life. 

L.  Richly.  I  am  not  appriz'd  of  the  danger; 
but  would  owe  my  fafety  to  no  one^j  fooner  than  to 
Mrs,  Bellaiiaant.- 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bella.  Come,  come,  my  lord  j  this  preva- 
rication is  low  and  mean  :  you  know  you  have  us'd 
me  bafely,  villanouHy ;  and  under  the  cover  of  ac- 
quaintance and  friendlhip,  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt my  wife;  for  which,  but  that  I  would  not  fuffer 
the  lead  breath  of  fcandal  to  fully  her  reputation,  I 

would  exa(fl  fome  vengeance  on  thee 

L.  Richly.  Sir,  I  muft  acquaint  you,  that  this  is 
a  language  I  have  not  been  us'd  to. 

Mr.  Bblla.  No,  the  language  of  flatterers  and 
hireling  fycophants  has  been  what  you  have  dealt 

in wretches,  whofe  honour  and  love  are  as  venal 

as  their  praife.  Such  your  title  might  awe,  or  your 
fortune  bribe  to  filence;  fuch  you  fliould  have  dealt 
with,  and  not  have  dared  to  injure  a  man  of  honour. 
L.  Richly.  This  is  fuch  prefumption— — - 
Mr.  Bella.  No,  my  lord,  yours  was  the  pre^ 
fumption,  mine  is  only  juftice,  nay,  and  mild  tooj 
unequal  to  your  crime,  which  requires  apunilhment 
frt)m  my  hand,  not  from  my  tongue. 

L.  Richly.  Do  you  conlider  who  I  am  ? 
Mr.  Bella.  Were  you  as  high  as  heraldry  could 
lift  you,  you  fiiould  not  injure  me  unpunifli'd. 
Where  grandeur  can  give  licence  to  opprefllon,  the 
people  muft  be  flavcs,  let  them  boafl:  what  liberty 
they  pleafe. 

L.  Richly.  Sir,  you  fhall  hear  of  this. 
Mr.  Bella,  I  Ihall  be  ready  to  juilify  my  words 
by  any  adlion  you  dare  provoke  me  to  :  and  be 
aliur'd  of  this,  if  ever  I  diilover  any  future  attempts 
of  yours  to  my  difhonour,  your  life  ihall  be  its  fa- 
crifice.  Henceforward,  my  lord,  let  us  behave,  as 
if  we  had  never  known  one  another.  \_Exii. 

L.  Richly.  Here's  your  man  of  fenfe  now. — He 
was  half  ruin'd  in  the  houfc  of  lords  a  few  days 
ago,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  going  the  other  ftep  in 
Weftminftei-hall  in  a  few  days  more  j  yet  has  the 
impudence  to  threaten  a  man  of  my  fortune  and 
quality,  for  attempting  to  debauch  his  wife;  which 

411  any 
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many  a  fool,  who  rides  in  his  coach  and  fix,  would 
have  had  fenle  enough  to  have  vvink'd  at. 

SCENE     VII. 
L^r^  RICHLY,  Mr.  GAYWIT. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Your  lordiliip  is  contemplative. 

L.  Richly,  So,  nephew,  by  this  early  vifir,  I 
fuppofe  you  had  ili-Iuck  laft  night  j  for  where  fortune 
frowns  on  you,  ib.c  always  fmiles  on  me,  by  blefling 
me  with  your  company. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  have  long  fince  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  fortune  to  do  me  either  favour  or  in- 
jury. My  happinefs  is  now  in  the  power  of  another 
miftrefs. 

L.  Richly.  And  thou  art  too  pretty  a  fellow  not 
to  have  that  miilrefs  in  your  power. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  The  pofieflion  of  her,  and  in  her 
of  all  my  deiires,  depends  on  your  confent. 

L.  Richly.  You  know,  Flarry,  you  have  my 
confent  to  pofiefs  all  the  women  in  town, except  thofe 
few  that  I  am  particular  with  :  provided  you  fall  not 
foul  of  mine,  you  may  board  and  plunder  what  vef- 
fels  vou  pleafe. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  This  is  a  vcfTel,  my  lord,  neither 
to  be  taken  by  force,  nor  hired  by  gold.  I  m.uft  buy 
her  for  life,  or  not  board  her  at  all. 

L.  Richly.  Then  the  principal  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered,  is  her  cargo.  To  marry  a  woman  merely 
for  her  perfon,  is  buying  an  empty  veflei :  and  a  wo- 
man is  a  veflelj  which  a  m.an  will  grow  curfed  weary 
of  in  a  long  voyage. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  My  lord,  I  have  had  forne  expe- 
rience in  women,  and  I  believe,  that  I  never  could 
be  weaiy  of  the  woman  I  now  love. 

L.  Richly.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  have  had  fome  ex- 
perience too,  and  I  have  been  weary  of  forty  women 
that  I  have  lov'd. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gaywit.  And,  perhaps,  in  all  that  variety, 
you  may  not  have  found  one  of  equal  excellence 
with  her  I  mean. 

L.  Richly.  And  pray,  who  is  this  paragon  you 
mean  ? 

M.R.  Gaywit.  Muft:  I,  my  lord,  when  I  have 
painted  the  fineft  woman  in  the  world,  be  oblig'd  ta 
write  mils  Beliamant's  name  to  the  pi6ture  ? 

L.  Richly.   Mifs  Bellamant ! 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Yes,  mils  Bellamant. 

L.  Richly.  You  know  Mr.  Beliamant's  lofies ; 
you  know  what  happen'd  yefterday,  which  may  in- 
tircly  finifii  his  ruin  i  and  the  confequence  of  his 
ruin  muft  be  the  ruin  of  his  daughter  :  which  will 
certainly  throw  her  virtue  into  your  power  j  for  po- 
verty as  furcly  brings  a  woman  to  capitulation,  as 
fcarcity  of  provifions  does  a  garrifon. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  cannot  take  this  advice,  my 
lord  :  I  would  not  take  advantage  from  the  misfor- 
tunes of  any ;  but  furely,  not  of  the  woman  I  love. 

L.  Richly.  Well,  Sir,  you  Ihall  afk  me  no  more; 
for  if  my  confent  to  your  ruin  will  oblige  you,  you 
have  it. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  My  lord,  I  fliall  ever  remember 
this  goodnefs,  and  will  be  ready  to  fign  any  inftru- 
ment  to  fecure  a  very  large  fortune  to  lady  Charlotte 
when  you  pleafe. 

SCENE    VIII. 
Lord  RICHLY  foitts. 

Now  if  he  tal-ies  my  confent  from  my  own  word, 
I  may  deny  it  afterwards,  fo  I  gain  the  whole  eftate 
for  my  daughter,  and  bring  an  entire  deftrudion 
upon  Bellamant  and  his  whole  family.  Charming 
thought !  that  would  be  a  revenge,  indeed  j  nay,  it 
may  accomplilh  all  my  wiflies  too  j  Mrs.  Bellamant 
may  be  mine  at  laft:. 

SCENE 
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SCENE     IX. 
I^r^  RICHLY,    Mr.  MODERN. 

Mr.  Modern.  My  lord,  I  was  honour'd  wiili 
your  commands. 

L.  Richly.  I  believe  I  fliall  procure  the  place  for 
you,  Sir. 

Mr.  Modern.  My  obligations  to  your  lordfliip 
are  "i^  inlinite,  that  I  mull  always  be  your  Have. 

L.  Richly.  I  am  concern'd  for  your  misfortune, 
Mr.  Modern. 

Mr.  Modern.  It  is  a  common  misfortune,  my 
lord,  to  have  a  bad  wife.  I  am  fomething  happier 
than  my  brethren  in  the  difcovery. 

L.  Richly.  That,  indeed,  may  make  you  amends 
more  ways  than  one.  I  cannot  diiTuade  you  from  the 
mofl  rigorous  profecution  ;  for,  tho'  dear  Jack  Bel- 
lamant  be  my  particular  friend,  yet  in  caies  of  this 
nature,  even  friendfhip  itfelf  mud  be  thrown  up.  In- 
juries of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Mr  .  Modern.  Very  true,  my  lord ;  he  has  robb'd 
me  of  the  affections  of  a  wife,  whom  I  lov'd  as  ten- 
derly IS  myjelf :  forgive  my  tears,  rny  lord — I  have 
loft  all  I  held  dear  in  this  world. 

L  Richly.  I  picy  you,  indeed  i  but  comfort 
you:  i'elf  with  the  hopes  of  revenge. 

Mr.  Modern.  Alas!  my  lord,  what  revenge  can 
equai  the  diflionour  he  has  brought  upon  my  family  ? 
Think  on  that,  my  lord  ;  on  tiie  diihonour  I  mult 
endure.     I  cannot  name  the  title  they  will  give  me. 

L.  Richly.  It  is  fhocking,  indeed! 

Mr.  Modern.  My  eafe  for  ever  loft,  my  quiet 
gone,  my  honour  ftain'd  j  my  honour,  my  lord.  Oh ! 
'tis  a  tender  wound. 

L.  Richly.  Laws  cannot  be  too  rigorous  againft 
offences  of  this  nature  :  juries  cannot  give  too  great 

damages.     To  attempt  the  wife  of  a  friend- To 

what 
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what  wickednefs  will  men  arrive? — Mr.  Modern,  I 
own,  I  cannot  blame  you  in  pulhing  your  revenge  to 
the  iitmoft  extremity. 

Mr.  Modern.  That  I  am  refolv'd  on.  1  have 
juft  recciv'd  an  appointment  from  your  lordfhip's  ne- 
phew, Mr.  Gay  wit  i  I  fuppofe  to  give  me  fome  ad- 
vice in  the  affair. 

L.  Richly.  IJ/ide."]  Ha!  that  mufl:  be  to  difTuade 

him  from  the  profecution. Mr.  Modern,   if  you 

pleafe,  I'll  fet  you  dovvnj  I  have  fome  particular  bu- 
finefs  with  him  :  befides,  if  he  knows  any  thing  that 
can  be  of  fervice  to  you,  my  commands  lliall  enforce 
the  difcovery.     Bid  the  coachman  pull  up. 

Mr.  Modern.  I  am  the  mod  oblig'd  of  all  your 
lordfliip's  flaves. 

SCENE    X.     Jnciher  Apartment. 

Lady    CHARLOTTE,    Captain    BELLA- 
MANT,  and  SERVANT. 

La.  Charl.  My  lord  gone  out !  then,  d'ye  hear! 
I  am  at  home  co  nobody. 

Cap.  Bella.  That's  kind,  indeed,  lady  Charlotte, 
to  let  me  have  you  all  to  myfclf. 

La.  Charl.  You  !  you  confident  thing  !  how 
came  you  here  ^.  Don't  you  remember,  I  bad  you 
not  to  follow  me  ? 

Cap.  Bella.  Yes,  but  it's  fo  long  ago,  that  I'm 
furpriz'd  you  fhould  remember  it. 

La.  Charl.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  always  remember  to 
avoid  what  I  don't  like.  I  fuppofe  you  don't  know 
that  I  hate  you  of  all  things. 

Cap.  Bella.  Not  I,  upon  my  foul  I  The  deuce 
take  me,  if  I  did  not  think  you  had  lik'd  me,  as  well 
as  I  lik'd  you,  ha,  ha. 

La.  Charl.  I  like  you,  impofTible !  why  don't 
you  know,  that  you  are  very  ugly  ? 

Cap, 
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Cap.  Bella.  Pfliaw  !  that's  nothing;  that  will 
all  go  off;  a  month's  marriage  takes  off  the  home- 
lineis  of  a  huJband's  face,  as  much  as  it  does  the 
beauty  of  a  wife's. 

La.  Charl.  And  fo  you  would  inHnuatc  ti;at  I 
might  be  your  wife  ?  O  horiible  !  fhocking  thought ! 

Cap.  Bella.  Nay,  mad^un,  I  am  as  much  fright- 
en'd  at  the  thoughts  of  marriage  as  you  can  be. 

La.  Charl.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  need  not  be  under 
any  apprehenfions  of  that  kind,  upon  my  account. 

Cap.  Bella.  Indeed,  but  1  am,  madam  ;  for  what 
an  unconfolable  creature  wou'd  you  be,  if  I  fhou'd 
take  it  in  my  head  to  marry  any  other  woman. 

La.  Charl.  Well,  he  has  fuch  anexceflive  affUr- 
ance,  that  I  am  not  really  fure  whether  he  is  not 
agreeable.  Let  me  die,  if  I  am  not  under  fomie  fort 
of  fufpenfe  about  it — and  yet  I  am  not  neither — for 
to  be  fure  i  don't  like  the  thing — and  yet,  methinks, 

I  do  too and  yet  I  do  not  know  what  I  fhouid  do 

with  him  neither — Hi  !  hi !  hi !  this  is  rhe  fooliibeft 
circumftance  that  ever  1  knew  in  my  life. 

Cap.  Bella.  Very  well  1  fure  marriage  begins  to 
run  in  your  head  at  laft,  madam. 

La  Charl.  A  propos  !  do  you  know  that  t'other 
day,  lady  Betty  Shuttlecock  and  I  laid  down  the  pret- 
tieft  fcheme  for  matrimony,  that  ever  enter'd  into 
the  tafte  of  people  of  condition. 

Cap.  Bella.  Oh  !  pray  let's  hear  it. 

La.  Charl.  In  the  firft  place  then,  whenever  (lis 
or  I  marry,  I  am  refolv'd  pofitively  to  be  miflrefs  of 
myfelf ;  I  muft  have  my  houfe  to  myfelf,  my  coach 
to  myfelf,  my  fervants  to  myfelf,  my  table,  time,  and 
company  to  myfelf;  nay,  and  iometimes,  when  I 
have  a  mind  to  be  out  of  humour,  my  bed  to 
myfelf. 

Cap.  Bella.  Right,  Madam  ;  for  a  wife  and  a 
hufband  always  together,  are,  to  be  fure,  the  flatted 
company  in  the  world. 

La. 
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La.  Charl.  O  deteftable  !  Then  I  will  be  fure  to 
have  my  own  humour  in  ev'ry  thing  j  to  go,  come, 
dine,  dance,  play,  fup  at  all  hours,  and  in  whatever 
company  I  have  a  mind  to  j  and  if  ever  he  pretends 
to  put  on  a  grave  face,  upon  my  enjoying  any  one 
of  thofe  arcicles,  I  am  to  burft  out  in  his  face  a  laugh- 
ing. Won't  that  be  prodigious  pleafant  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Cap.  Bella.  O  charmingly  charm.ing  !  Ha!  ha! 
what  a  contemptible  creature  is  a  woman  that  never 
does  any  thing  without  confulting  her  hufband  ? 

La.  Charl.  Nay,  there  you're  miftaken  again. 
Sir  :  for  I  would  never  do  any  thing  -^'ithout  con- 
fulting my  hun3and. 

Cap.  Bella.  How  fo,  dear  madam  ? 

La.  Charl.  Becaufe  fometimes  one  may  happen 
to  be  fo  low  in  fpirits,  as  not  to  know  one':  own 
mind;  and  then,  you  know,  if  a  foolifh  hufi-.and 
fhould  happen  to  fay  a  word  on  either  fide,  why  one 
determines  on  the  contrary  without  any  farther 
trouble. 

Cap.  Bella.  Right,  madam;  and  a  thoufand  to 
one,  but  tJie  happy  rogue,  your  hulband,  might  warm 
his  indolent  inclinations  too  from  the  fame  fpirit  of 
contradidlion,  ha,  ha  ! 

La.  Charl.  Weil,  I  am  fo  pafp.onareiy  fond  of 
my  own  honour,  that  let  me  die,  if  a  hujLand  were 
TO  infift  upon  my  never  milTing  any  one  diverfion 
this  town  affords, I  believe  in  my  conilience,  1  fliould 
j»o  twice  a  day  to  church  to  avoid  them. 

Cap-  Bella.  O  fy  !  you  could  not  be  fo  un- 
fafliionable  a  creature  ! 

La.  Charl.  Ay,  but  I  would  tho*.  I  do  not  care 
what  I  do,  when  I'm  vext. 

Cap.  Bella.  Well  1  let  me  perifh,  this  is  a  moft 
delegable  fcheme.  Don't  you  think.  Madam,  we 
Ihall  be  vaftiy  happy  ? 

La.  Charl.  We  1  what  we  ?  Pray,  who  do  you 
mean,  Sir  ? 

Cap, 
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Cap.  Bella.  Why,  lady  Betty  Shuttlecock  and  I : 
why,  you  mult  know  this  is  the  very  fcheme  flie  laid 
down  tome  lafl:  night  j  which  fo  vaftly  charm'd  me, 
that  we  relblv'd  to  be  married  upon  it  to-morrow 
morning. 

I, A.  Charl.  What  do  you  mean? 

Cap.  Bella.  Only  to  take  your  advice,  Madam^i 
by  allowing  my  wife  all  the  modifli  privileges  thac 
you  Teem  fo  pafTionately  fond  of. 

La.  Charl.  Your  wife  ?  why,  who's  to  be  your 
wife,  pray  ?  You  don't  think  of  me,  I  hope^ 

Cap.  Bella.  One  wou'd  think,  you  thought  I 
did  :  for  you  refufe  me  as  oddly,  as  if  I  had  afk'd  you 
the  queftion  :  not,  but  I  fuppofe,  you  would  have 
me  think  now,  you  have  refus'd  me  in  earneft. 

La.  Charl.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  that's  well  enough  j 
why,  fvveet  Sir,  do  you  really  think  I  am  not  in 
carnefi  ? 

Cap.  Bella.  No,  faith,  I  can't  think  you're  fo 
filly,  as  to  refufe  me  in  earneft,  when  I  only  afk'd 
in  jeft.     [Both.]  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

La.  Charl.  Ridiculous  ! 

Cap.  Bella.  Delightful  !  Weil,  after  all,  I  am  a 
ftrange  creature  to  be  fo  merry,  when  I  amjufc  going 
to  be  married. 

La.  Charl.  And  h^d  you  ever  the  afTurance  to 
think  I  would  have  you  ? 

Cap.  Bella.  Whv,  faith  !  I  don't  know   but  I 

might,  if  I  had  ever  made  love  to  you Well, 

lady  Charlotte,  your  fervant.  I  fuppofe  you'll  come 
and  vific  my  wife,  as  foon  as  ever  fhe  fees  com-^ 
pany. 

La.  Charl.  What  do  you  mean? 

Cap.  Bella.  Serioufly  whati  fay.  Madam;  I  am 
juft  now  going  to  my  lawyer  to  fign  my  marriage  ar- 
ticles with  lady  Betty  Shuttlecock. 

La.  Charl.  And  are  you  going  in  earnell  ? 

Cap.  Bella.  Pofitively,  ferioufly. 

Vol.  1L  R  La. 
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La.  Charl.  Then  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to  tell 
you,  Sir,  you  are  the  greateft  villain  that  ever  liv'd 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  [She  burji  into  tears. 

Cap.  Bella.  Ha  1  what  do  I  fee  ?  Is  it  pofTible  ! 
O  my  dear,  dear  lady  Charlotte,  can  I  believe  my- 
feif  the  caiife  of  thefe  tranfporting  tears  I  O!  till 
this  inftant  never  did  I  tafle  of  happinefs. 

La.  Charl.  Ha,  ha  !  nor  I,  upon  my  faith.  Sir  ! 
Ha,  h4! 

Cap.  Bella.  Hev-day  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

La.  Charl.  That  you  are  one  of  the  fillieft  ani- 
mals that  ever  open'd  his  lips  to  a  woman. Ha, 

ha  !  O  I  fliall  die  !  Ha  !  ha  ! 

Enter  a  SERVANT. 

Serv,  Sir,  here's  a  letter  for  you. 

Cap.  Bella.  So,  it's  come  in  good  time.  If  this 
does  not  give  her  a  turn,  egad,  I  fhall  have  all  my 
plague  to  go  over  again.— Lady  Charlotte,  you'll 
give  me  leave. 

La.  Charl.  O  Sir!  billet-doux  are  exempt  from 
ceremony, 

"'  Cap.  Bella.  \^After  reading  to  Jjimfelf.']  Ha,  ha  ! 
Weil,  my  dear  lady  Charlotte,  I  am  vaftly  glad  to 
lee  you  fo  eafy.  Upon  my  foul,  I  was  afraid  you 
was  really  in  love  with  me  :  but  lince  I  need  have  no 
farther  apprehtnfions  of  it,  I  know  you  won't  take 
it  ill  if  I  obey  the  fummons  of  my  wife  that  is  to  be 

Lady  Betty  has  fent  for  m.e. You'll  excufe 

me  if  I  am  confin'd  a  week  or  two  with  my  wife,  for 
the  prefent  :  when  that's  over,  you  and  1  will  laugh 
and  Hng,  and  coquette  as  much  as  ever  we  did  :  and 
fo,  dear  lady  Charlotte,  your  humble  fervant. 

[Exit. 

La.  Charl.  What  can  the  creature  mean  ?  I 
know  not  what  to  think  of  him  1  Sure   it  can't  be 

true  !  But  if  it  diould  be  true 1  can't  believe  it 

true — And  yet  it  may  be  true  coo 1  am  refolv'd 

to 
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Co  be  fatisfied Here,  who's  there  ?  V/ill  nobody 

hear  ?  Who's  there,  I  fay  ? 

Enter  SERVANT. 

Defire  Capt.  Beilamaiit  to  (lep  back  again. 

Serv.   He's  j Lift  gene  out,   Madi-'D. 

La.  Charl.  Then  it's  cercainly  true.— — Get  me 

a  chair  this  moment this  inftant — Go,  run,  fiy  ! 

I  am  in  fuch  a  hurry,  I  don't:  know  what  I  do.  O 
hideous !  I  look  horridly  frightful — Bur  I'll  follow 

him  juft  as  I  am I'll  go  to  lady  Betty's 

If  I  find  him  there,  I  fliall  certainly  faint. 1  muft 

take  a  little  hartfhorn  with  me.  \^Exit, 

SCENE     XL 

Mr.   GAY  WIT,    Mrs.  MODERN,    meeting 
in  his  lodgings. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  This  is  exacftly  the  time  I  ap- 
pointed her  to  meet  me  here.  Ha  !  fne  comes.  You 
are  punctual  as  a  young  lover  tohis  firll  appointment, 

Mks.  Modern.  Women  commonly  begin  to  be 
imoft  pundlual  when  men  leave  it  off:  our  pafTions 
feldom  reach  their  meridian  before  yours  fet. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  We  can  no  more  help  the  decreafe 
of  our  paifions  than  you  the  increafe  of  yours  ;  and 
tho'  like  the  fun  I  was  oblig'd  to  quit  your  hemi- 
fphere,  I  have  left  you  a  moon  to  fnine  in  it. 

Mrs.  Modern.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  fuppoi'e  you  are  by  this  no 
llranger  to  the  fondnefs  of  the  gentleman  I  introduced 
to  you  ;  nor  will  you  Ihortly  be  to  his  generofity.  He 
is  one  who  has  mure  money  than  brains,  and  more 
generofity  than  money. 

M^s.  Modern.  Oh,  Gaywit !  I  am  undone  ;  yoa 

will  too  foon  know  how  j  will  hear  it  perhaps  with 

pleafure,  fince  it  is   too  plain,  by  betraying  me  to 

R  2  your 
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your  friend,  I  have  no  longer  any  Hiare  in  your 
love. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Blame  not  my  inconflancy,  but 
your  own. 

Mrs.  Modern.  By  all  our  joys,  I  never  loved 
another. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Nay,  will  .^u  deny  what  con- 
vidion  has  long  fince  conlirained  you  ro  own  ?  Will 
you  deny  your  favours  to  lord  Richly  ? 

Mrs.  Modkk'n.  He  had  indeed  my  perfon,  but 
you  alone  my  heart. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  always  take  a  woman's  perfon  to 
be  the  ftrongeil  alTurance  of  her  heart.  I  think  the 
love  of  a  niiftrefs  wlio  gives  up  her  perfon,  is  no 
more  to  be  doubted,  than  the  love  of  a  friend  who 
gives  you  his  purfc. 

Mrs.  Modern.  By  Heavens,  I  hate  and  defpife 
him  equal  with  rny  hufband  :  and  as  I  was  forced  to 
marry  the  latter  by  the  commands  of  my  parents, 
fo  I  was  given  up  to  the  former  by  the  intreaties  of 
my  hufband. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  By  the  intreaties  of  your  huf- 
band ! 

Mrs.  Modern,  Hell  and  his  blacker  foul  doth 

know  the  rruth  of  what  I  fay That  he  betrayed 

me  firll,  and  has  ever  fuice  been  the  pander  of  our 
amour  :  to  you  my  own  inclinations  led  me..  Lord 
Richly  has  paid  for  his  pleafures ;  to  you  they  have 
itill  been  free.  He  was  my  hufband's  choice  j  but 
you  alone  were  mine. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  And  have  you  not  complied  with 
Bellamant  too  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  Oh  !  blame  not  my  necefTities : 
he  is,  indeed,  that  generous  creature  you  have  fpoke 
him. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  And  have  you  not  betrayed  this 
generous  creature  to  a  wretch  ? 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  lee  you  know  it  all. — By 
Heavens,  I  have  not :  it  was  his  own  jealoufy,  not 

iny 
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my  defign  :  nay,  he  importuned  me  to  hav^e  difco- 
vered  lord  Richly  in  the  fame  manner.  Oh  !  think 
not  any  hopes  could  have  prevailed  on  me  to  blall 
my  fame.  No  reward  could  make  me  amends  for 
that  lofs.  Thou  (lialt  fee  by  my  retirement  I  have  a 
foul  too  great  to  encounter  fliame. 

Mr.  Gayv/it.  I  will  try  to  make  that  retirement 
eafy  to  you  -,  and  call  me  not  ungrateful  for  attempt* 
ing  to  difcomfit  your  hufband's  purpofe>  and  pre- 
fer ve  my  friend. 

Mrs.  Modern.  I  myfelf  will  preferve  him:  if 
my  hufband  purfue  his  intentions,  my  woman  will 
fwear  that  the  fcrvant  ov/n'd  he  was  hired  to  be  a 
falfe  evidence  again  ft  us. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Then,  fince  the  ftory  is  already 
publick,  forgive  this  laft  blufn  I  am  obliged  to  put 
you  to. 

Mrs.  Modern.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Thefe  witnelles  muft  inform  you. 

SCENE    XII. 

Mr.  GAYWIT,  Mr.  BEL  LAM  ANT, 
Mrs.  BELLAMANT,  yl/rj.  M  O  D  E  R  N, 
EMILIA,  Captain  MERIT. 

Mrs.  Modern.  Diftra6lion  !  tortures! 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  have  with  difficulty  brought  my- 
felf to  give  you  this  fhock  ;  which  nothing  but  the 
prefervation  of  the  beft  of  friends  could  have  extort- 
ed, and  which  you  Ihall  be  made  amends  for. 

Mr.  Bella.  Be  not  (hocked,  Madam;  it  fhall 
be  your  hufband's  fault  if  you  are  farther  uneafy  on 
this  account. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Come,  Madam,  you  may  yourfelf 
reap  a  benefit  from  what  I  have  done,  fince  it  may 
prevent  your  being  expofed  in  another  place. 

Mrs.  Modern.  All  places  to  me  arc  equal,  ex- 
cept this.  [Exit, 
R  3  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Bella.  Her  mijforcunes  move  my  com- 
paffion. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  It  is  generous  in  you,  Midam, 
to  pity  the  misfortunes  of  a  woinan,  whofe  fauhs, 
are  more  her  hufband's  than  her  own, 

SCENE    XIII. 

Lord  RICHLY,  A/r  MODERN,  Mr.  GAY- 
W I  T,  Mr.  li  1^  L  L  A  M  A  N  T,  Captain  M  £« 
RIT,  Mrs.  BELLAM  ANT,  EMI  LIA. 

L.  Rich  y.  Mr.  Gaywit,  upon  my  word,  you 
have  the  molt  fplendid  ievee  I  have  feen. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  I  am  forry,  my  lord,  you  have  in- 
creafed  it  by  one  who  fliould  only  grace  the  keeper  of 
Newgate's  levee;  a  fellow  whole  company  is  I'can- 
dalous  to  your  lordfhip,  as  it  is  odious  to  us  all. 

Mr,  Bella.  His  lordH^ip  is  not  the  only  man 
who  goes  abroad  with  his  cuckold. 

L.  Richly.  Methinks  you  have  invited  a  gentle- 
man to  a  very  fcurvy  entertainment. 

Mr  .  Gaywit,  You'll  know,  my  lord,  very  (hortly, 
wherefore  he  was  invited,  and  how  much  you  your- 
felf  ar-e  obliged  to  his  kind  endeavours:  for  would 
his  wife  have  confcnted  to  his  intreaties,  this  pre- 
tended difcovery  had  fallen  on  you,  and  you  had 
fupplied  that  gentleman's  place. 

L.  Richly.  A  difcovery  fallen  on  me  ! 

Cap.  Merit.  Yes,  my  lord,  the  whole  company 
are  witneiies  to  Mis.  Modern's  confefTion  of  it ;  that 
he  betrayed  her  to  your  embraces  with  a  defign  to 
difcover  you  in  them. 

Mr.  NloDERN.  My  lord,  this  is  a  bafc  defign  to 
ruin  the  huiublelt  of  your  creatures  in  yourlordlhip's 
favour. 

L,  Richly.  How  it  Hiould  have  that  efre<n:,  I 
know  not ;  for  I  do  not  underlland  a  word  of  what 
thefe  gentlemen  mean, 

a  Mr» 
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Mr.  Gaywit.   We  Ihall  convince  your  lordfhip. 

• In  the  mean  time  I  muPc  beg  you  to  leave  this 

apartment  :  you  may  profecute  what  revenge  you 
pleafe  ;  but  at  law  we  Ihali  dare  to  defy  you.  The 
damages  will  not  be  very  great  which  are  given  to 
a  voluntary  cuckold. 

Emilia.  Tho'  I  fee  rrnt  why  j  for  it  is  furely  as 
much  r:jbbery  to  take  away  a  pitflure  unpaid  for 
from  the  painrer  who  would  fell  it,  as  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  would  keep  it. 

Mr.  IVJoDcRN.  You  may  have  your  jedj  Madam; 
but  I  will  be  paid  feverely  for  it.  I  fiiall  have  a 
time  of  laughing  in  my  turn.  My  lord,  your  moil 
obedient  fervaat, 

SCENE     XIV. 

Z^r^RICHLY,  Mr.  GAYWIT,  M-.  BEL- 
L  A  M  A  N  T,  Captain  B  E  L  L  A  M  A  N  1\ 
Lady  CHARLOTTE,  Mrs.  BELLA- 
MaNT,  EMILIA. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  He  v/ill  find  his  millake  and  our 
conqueft  foon  enough.  And  now,  my  lord,  I  hope 
you  will  ratify  that  confenc  you  gave  me  this  morn- 
ing, and  complete  my  happinefs  with  this  ladv. 

L.  Richly.  Truly,  nephew,  you  mifunderfiood 
me,  if  you  imagined  I  promifed  any  fuch  thing. 
However,  tho'  you  know  I  might  infifl  on  my  bro- 
ther's will,  yet  let  Mr.  Bellamant  give  his  daughter 
a  fortune  equal  to  yours,  and  I  (hall  not  oppofe  it : 
and  till  then  I  (hall  not  confent. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Ha  ! 

Cap.  Bella.  I  hope  your  lordihip  has  not  deter^ 
mined  to  deny  every  rcqueft  j  and  therefore  I  may 
hope  your  bleltmg.  [K?jee/s, 

L.  Richly.  What  does  this  mean? 

Cap.  Bella.  Lady  Char;otte,  my  lord,  has  given 
me  this  right.     Your  daughter— — 

R  4  L.  Rickly, 
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L.  Richly.  What  of  her  ? 

Cap.  Bella.  Is  my  wife. 

L.  Richly.  Your  v.ite  ! 

Cap.  Bella.  Nay,  if  you  will  not  give  me  your 
blelTing  you  may  let  it  alone :  I  would  not  kneel  any 
longer  to  you,  tho'  you  were  the  Great  Mogul. 

L.  Richly.  Very  well !  This  is  your  doing,  Mr, 
Bellamant,  or  rather  my  own.  Confufion  !  my  eftate, 
my  title,  and  my  daughter,  all  contribute  to  ag- 
grandize the  man  I  mud  hate,  becaufe  he  knows  I 
would  have  wrong'd  him  !  Well,  Sirs,  whatever 
pleafures  you  mav  kem  to  take  at  my  feveral  dif- 
appointmentF,  I  (hall  take  very  little  trouble  to  be 
revenored  on  anv  of  you  j  being  heartily  convinced 
that  in  a  few  m.onths  you  will  be  lb  many  mutual 
plagues  to  one  another. 

SCENE  the  lafi. 

Mr.  GAYWIT,  Mr.  BELLAMANT, 
Captain  BELLAMANT,  Lady  CHAR- 
LOTTE, Mrs.  BELLAMANT,  EMI- 
LIA. 

Mr.  Bella.  Methinks  I  might  have  been  con- 
fulted  on  this  affair. 

La.  Charl.  We  had  no  time  for  confultation  j 
our  amour  has  been  of  a  very  (hort  date, 

Cap.  Bella.  All  our  love  is  to  come.  Lady 
Charlotte. 

La.  Charl.  I  expert  a  deal  of  love  after  mar- 
riage, for  what  I  have  bated  you  before  it. 

Cap.  Bella.  I  never  afked  you  the  queftion  till  I 
was  fure  of  you. 

La.  Charl.  Then  you  knew  my  mind  better 
than  myfclfi  for  I  never  rcfoived  to  have  you  till  I 
had  you, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Gaywit.  Now,  my  dear  Emilia,  there  is  no 
bar  in  our  way  to  happinefs.  Lady  Charlotte  has 
made  my  lord's  confenc  unneceflTary  too.  Your  fa- 
ther has  already  bleiTed  me  with  his  s  and  it  is 
now  in  your  power  to  make  me  the  happieft  of  man- 
kind. 

Emilia.  I  fuppofe  you  follow  my  brother's  me- 
thod, and  never  afk  till  you  are  fure  of  obtaining. 

Mr  Bella.  Gaywit,  my  obligations  to  you  are 
beyond  my  power  of  repaying  j  and  while  I  give 
you  what  you  alk,  I  am  ftiil  heaping  greater  favours 
on  myfclf. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Think  not  fo,  when  you  beftow  on 
me  more  than  any  man  can  merit. 

Mr.  Bella.  Then  take  the  little  all  I  have;  and 
mav  you  be  as  happy  with  her  as  1  am  in  thefe  arms 

l^E?nbracing  Mrs.  Bellamant] whence  the  whole 

woild  fhor.ld  never  eftrange  me  more. 

Mrs.  Bella.  I  am  too  happy  in  that  refolution. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  Lady  Charlotte,  I  made  a  promife 

this  day  to  your  father  in  your  favour,  which  I  am 

refolved  to  keep,  tho'  he  hath  broken  his.     1  know 

your  good  nature  and  good  fenfe  will  forgive  a  fault 

which  love   has  made  me  commit Love,  which 

direds  our  inclinations,  in  fpite  of  equal  and  fuperior 
charms. 

La.  Charl.  No  excufes,  dear  Sir;  my  inclina- 
tions were  as  wh'mfical  as  yours. 

Cap.  Bella.  You  have  fairly  got  the  flart.  Lady 
Charlotte. 

Mr.  Gaywit.  My  Bellamant!  my  friend!  my 
father  !  what  a  tranfport  do  I  feel  from  the  profpeift 
of  adding  to  your  future  happinefs  !  Let  us  hence- 
forth be  one  family,  and  have  no  other  conteft  but 
to  outvie  in  love. 

Mr.  Bella.  My  fon  I  Oh,  what  happinefs  do  I 
owe  to  thy  friendlliip  !  And  may  the  example  of  my 
Jate  misfortune  warn  thee  to  fly  all  fuch  encounters  1 

and 
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^d  fince  we  are  fetting  out  together  in  the  road 
to  happinefs,  take  this  truth  from  an  experienced 
traveller : 

However  flight  the  confequence  may  prove 
Which  waits  unmarried  libertines  in  love. 
Be  from  all  vice  dfvorc'd  before  you  wed. 
And  bury  falfehood  in  the  bridal  bed. 


£  P  I. 


EPILOGUE. 

Written  by  COLLEY  GIBBER,  Efq; 
Spoken   by   Mrs.  HERON. 

jfS  makfa^i'orsy  on  their  dying  day, 
•"'^   Have  always  fonieihingj  at  the  tree,  to  fay  % 
So  /,  before  to  exile  I  go  dowriy 
With  my  hard  haplefs  fate  would  warn  the  town. 

Fatal  f^adrille !  Fly  !  fly  the  tempting  evil ! 
For  when  our  lail  flake's  lojl^  Uis  fure  the  devil! 
With  cur  ft  Quadrille  avoid  my  fatal  fhame^ 
Or  if  you  cant — at  leaf  —play  all  the  gam€. 
Of  fpotlefs  faniCy  he  chary  as  your  lives  ! 
Keep  wide  of  proof  y  and  you're  the  heft  of  wives  / 
Hufhands  mojl  faults,  not  publick  made,  connive  at  i 
The  trip's  a  trifle — when  the  frailty's  private. 
What  can  a  -poet  hope,  then,  that  reveals  'em  ? 
The  fair  might  like  the  play,  whofe  plot  conceals  *em  : 
For  who  would  favour  plays  to  be  thus  us'd? 
Flone  ever  were  by  operas  abus'd ! 
Or  could  they  warble  fcanaal  out  at  random. 
Where  were  the  harm,  while  none  could  underftand  \ttt  ? 
But  1  no  more  muft  hear  thofe  melthig  ftrains. 
Condemned,  alas  I  to  woods  and  lonely  plains  I 
Gay  mafqiieraues  now  turned  to  country-fairs. 
And  croaking  rooks  Jupply  fojt  eunu(h  airs. 
No  Ring,  no  Mall — no  rat,  tat,  ta  ,  at  doors; 
And,  O  hard  fate  I  for  dear  ^adrille — /ill  fours. 
JVo  more  new  plays  !  but  that's  a  Jmall  offence. 
Tour  tafte  will  floor  tly  banifh  them  from  hence. 


EPILOGUE. 

Tet  ere  I  party  methinksy  it  were  to  wrong  you  y 

Not  to  bequeath  fome  legacies  among  you. 

My  reputation  I  for  prudes  intend. 

In  hopes  their  Jirt^nefs  whafs  amifs  will  mend. 

My  young  gallants  let  ancient  maidens  killy 

And  take  my  hujband — any  foul  that  will  I 

Our  author  to  thefpotlefs  Fair  I  give y 

For  his  chajle  wife  to  grant  him  a  reprieve : 

Whatever  faults  to  me  may  be  imputed. 

In  her  you  view  your  virtues  unpolluted. 

Jn  herfweet  mind  even  age  and  wandering  youth 

Mufl  own  the  tranfports  of  connubial  truth  : 

J'hus  each  extreme  is  for  inftru5iion  meant y 

And  ever  was  the  fl age's  true  intent, 

to  give  reward  to  virtue,  vice  its  punifhment. 


\ 
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EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  HERON. 

JN  dull  retiranefjt  ere  I  go  to  grieve^ 

Ladies^  I  am  return' d,  to  take  my  leave. 
Prudes,  I  fuppofe,  will,  with  their  old  good-naturgy 
Shew  their  great  virtue,  and  condemn  the  creature  : 
They  fail  not  at  th  'unfortunate  to  flout. 
Not  becaufe  naughty — but  becaufe — found  out. 
Why,  faith — if  thefe  difcoveries  fucceed. 
Marriage  will foon  become  a  trade,  indeed! 
This  trade,  I'm  fur  e,  will  flour  ifh  in  the  natioHy 
'Twill  be  efteerad  below  no  man  of  fafloion. 
To  be  a  member  of  the — Cuckold's  corporation. 
What  int'reft  will  be  made  !  what  mighty  doing  ! 
To  be  directors  for  the  year  enfuing? 
And  'tis  exceeding  difficult  to  fay. 
Which  end  of  this  chafte  town  wou*d  win  the  day. 
Oh!  fljcu'd  no  chance  this  corporation  flop. 
Where  floou'd  we  find  one  houfe  without  a  floop  ? 
How  wou'd  a  wife,  hung  out,  draw  beaux  in  throngs ! 
To  hire  your  dears,  like  Dominos,  at  Long's  ! 
There  wou'd  be  dainty  days !  when  ev'ry  ninny 
Might  put  them  on  and  off^or  half  a  guinea  ! 
Oh !  to  behold  th'  embroider' d  trader  grin, 
<f  My  wife's  at  home — Pray,  gentlemen,  walk  in  /'* 
Money  alone  men  will  no  more  importune. 
When  ev'ry  beauty  makes  her  hufband' s  fortune  ! 
While  juries  value  virtue  at  this  rate. 
Each  wife  is  (when  difcovefd)  an  e flats ! 

A  wife 


EPILOGUE. 

A  wife  with  gold  is  mixing  gall  with  honey  ; 

But  here  you  hfe.  your  wife  by  what  you  get  your  moJ:ey. 

ylnd  noiv,  f  cbey  a  dull  poenc  fenience. 
In  lonely  woods  I  mud  purfue  repemance  ! 
Te  virgins  pure,  ye  modejl  matrons,  lend 
Attentive  ears  to  your  departing  friend. 
If  fame  unfpotted  be  the  thing  y  u  drive  at. 
Be  virtuous,  if  you  c  rn  \  if  not,  be  private-^ 
But  hold  ! — pyhy  Ihoud  I  leave  my  /ijier-fmnerSy 
1g  dweirr't  ngjt  innoaras^  or  young  beginners? 
Bradty  will  better  with  the  frail  go  doivn  : 
Soy  hang  the  fiupid  Bard ! — Flljlay  in  town. 
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COMEDY. 

Done  from  MOLIERE. 

As  It  was  A£led  at  the 

Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  1732. 


T  O 

Dr.  JOHN    MISAUBIN. 

SIR, 

W'  ERE  I  not  v/cll  affiir'd  of  yonr  great  can- 
dour, the  opinion  I  have  of  your  nice  judg- 
ment and  refined  tafte  might  give  me  terrible -ap- 
prehenfions,  while  I  am  prefenting  you  a  piece, 
v/herein,  I  fear,  much  injuflice  is  done  to  an  author, 
whofe  beauties  you  can  fo  exquifuely  rclifh  in  the 
original. 

It  would  be  hard  to  make  a  more  delicate  com- 
pliment to  a  lady,  than  by  dedicating  to  her  the  fixth 
iatire  of  Juvenal.  Such  an  addrefs  mull  naturally 
iuppofe  her  free  from  all  the  vices  and  follies  there 
inveighed  againft.  Permit  me  therefore.  Sir,  to  pre- 
fix to  a  Farce,  wherein  Quacks  are  fo  feverely  ex- 
pos'd,  the  name  of  one  who  will  be  remember'd 
as  an  honour  to  his  profelTion,  while  there  is  a  fingle 
praclitioner  in  town,  at  whofe  door  there  is  a  lamp 
in  an  evening. 

I  lliall  not  here  proceed  in  the  common  road  of 
dedications,  to  fum  up  the  many  great  talents  with 
which  nature  has  enrich'd  you  :  I  fhall  not  here,  as 
I  might,  enlarge  on  excellencies  fo  well  known  to  the 
world i  nor  fhall  I  mention  here  that  politeneis,  which 
appears  equal  with  your  wit  in  your  converfation,  and 
has  made  you  the  defire  of  the  great,  and  the  envy 
of  the  whole  profellion  ;  that  generous  elegance  with 
which  you  treat  your  friends  and  patients,  infomuch 
that  the  latter  are  often  gainers  by  their  diftempers, 
and  drink  you  out  more  in  wine,  than  they  pay  you 
for  phyfick.    I  fhall  nor,  I  fay,  m.entioa  thcfc  :  but  I 
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cannot,  without  the  greatefi:  violence  to  myfeir,  pafs 
by  that  Little  Pill  which  has  render'd  you  fo  great  a 
hlefiing  to  mankind  j  that  Fill  which  is  the  oppofite 
to  Pandora's  Box,  and  has  done  more  real  good  in 
rhe  world,  than  the  poets  feign  the  other  to  have 
done  evil.  Forgive  me,  Sir,  if  I  am  not  able  to  con- 
tain myfelf  while  I  am  talking  of  this  invaluable  re- 
medy, to  which  fo  many  owe  their  health,  their  plea- 
fure,  nay,  the  very  prefervation  of  their  being. 

It  is  this.  Sir,  which  has  animated  the  brethren 
of  your  faculty  againft  you  ;  that  has  made  them 
reprefent  one  of  the  greatefi  men  of  this  age,  as  an 
illiterate  empirick,  for  which  weak  effort  of  their 
malice,  you  have  continually  had  a  very  laudable 
and  juft  contempt. 

Were  I  not  apprehenfive  of  offending  your  ears,, 
that  are  fo  avcrfe  to  flattery,  I  might  here  mention 
your  great  fl<:ill  in  divinity,  philofophy,  &c.  almoft 
equal  to  your  knowledge  in  phyfick.  But  this  the 
world  wil!,  I  hope,  be  foon  acquainted  with,  by  your 
being  prevail'd  on  to  publilh  fome  of  thofe  excel- 
lent treatifes  which  your  leifure  hours  have  produc'd, 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  almoft  as  ferviceable  to 
mankind  as  the  labours  of  our  nioft  celebrated  divines 
have  been. 

And  now.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  conclude  by  wifli- 
ii?g,  that  you  may  meet  with  the  reward  you  merit; 
that  the  gratitude  of  fome  of  your  patients  may,  in 
return  fbr  the  lengthening  of  iheir  lives,  contribute  to 
immortalize  your  reputation  ;  that  I  may  fee  a  ftatue 
eredled  to  your  memory,  with  that  ferpent  of  ^fcu- 
lapius  in  your  hand,  v/hich  you  lb  defervedly  bear  in 
your  arm»,  is  the  fincere  willi  of, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

Moft  humble  fervant. 
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LE  Medecin  malgre  Lui  of  Moliere  hath  been  al- 
ways efteemed  in  France  the  beft  of  that  author's 
humourous  pieces.  Mifanthrope,  to  which  it  was  firfl 
added,  owed  to  it  chiefly  its  fuccefs.  That  excellent 
play  was  of  too  grave  a  kind  to  hit  the  genius  of  the 
French  nation  J  on  which  account  the  author,  in  a 
very  few  days,  produced  this  farcci  which  being  add- 
ed to  the  Mifanthrope,  gave  itoneof  the  greateft  runs 
that  any  play  ever  met  with  on  that  flage. 

The  Englifh  theatre  owes  this  Farce  to  an  accident 
not  unlike  that  which  gave  it  to  the  French.  And  I 
wifli  I  had  been  as  able  to  preferve  the  fpirit  of  Mo- 
liere, as  I  have,  in  tranflating  it,  fallen  fliort  even  of 
that  very  little  time  he  allowed  himfelf  in  writing  it: 
however,  the  candour  of  its  audiences  hath  given  me 
no  reafon  to  repent  or  be  afliamed  of  my  undertaking, 
as  perhaps,  when  I  have  returned  what  is  due  to  Mo- 
liere, and  to  the  performers,  I  Ihall  have  very  little 
caufe  of  triumph  from  it. 

The  applaufe  our  Mock  Do6lor  received  on  the 
theatre,  admits  of  no  addition  from  my  pen.  I  fhall 
only  congratulate  the  town  on  the  lively  hope  they 
may  entertain  of  having  the  lofs,  they  are  one  day  to 
fuffer  in  the  father,  fo  well  fupplied  in  the  Ion. 

But  I  cannot,  when  I  mention  the  rifing  gio:  ;c.s  of 
the  theatre,  omit  one,  v.'ho,  tho'  (he  owes  little  aC  van- 
tage to  the  part  of  Dorcas,  hath  already  convinced  the 
bed:  judges  of  her  admirable  genius  for  the  ftage:  fhe 
hath  futticiently  Ihewn  in  the  Old  Debauchees,  chat 
her  capacity  is  not  confined  to  a  fong  ;  and  1  dare 
fwear  they  will  fhortly  own  her  able  to  do  juilice  to 
characters  of  a  much  greater  confequence. 
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One  pleafure  I  enjoy  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  piece, 
is  a  profpeftof  tranfplanting  fuccefsfuliy  fome  others 
of  Moliere  of  great  value.  How  I  have  done  this, 
an  Engiifli  reader  may  be  fatisfy'd  by  examining  an 
exa6l  literal  tranflation  of  the  Medecin  malgre  Lui, 
which  is  the  fecond  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Select 
Comedies  of  Moliere. 


Dramatis  Perfonse. 


MEN. 


Sir  Jasper, 

Leander, 

Gregory, 

Robert, 

James, 

Harry, 

Davy, 

Hellebor, 


Mr.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  Stopelaer. 
Mr.  CiBBER,  Jun. 
Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.   MuLLART, 

Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Roberts- 


WOMEN. 


Dorcas, 

Charlotte, 

Maid, 


Mifs  Raftor. 
Mifs  Williams. 
Mrs.  Mears. 


SCENE,    Partly  in   a  Country-Town,    and 
partly  in  a  Wood. 
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SCENE     I.        A   TFood. 
PORCAS,    GREGORY. 

Gregory, 

I  TELL  you  no,  1  won't  comply,  and  it  is  my 
bufmefs  to  talk,  and  to  command. 
P- >RC.  And  I  tell  you,  you  fhall  conform  to 
my  will ;  and  that  I  was  not  marry'd  to  you  to  llifFer 
your  ill-humours. 

Greg.  O  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  matrimony! 
Ariilotle  never  faid  a  better  thing  in  his  life,  than 
v;hen  he  told  US;>  "  That  a  wife  is  worfe  than  a 
devil." 

DoRC.  Hear  the  learned  gentleman  with  his 
Ariftotle. 

Greg.  And  a  learned  man  I  am  tooj  find  me 
out  a  maiver  of  fagots  that's  able,  like  myfelf,  to 
realbn  upon  things,  or  that  can  boaft  fuch  an  educa- 
tion as  mine. 

DoRc.  An  education  ! 

Greg.  Ay,  huffy,  a  regular  education  j  firft  at  the 
charity-fchool,  where  I  learnt  co  read;  then  I  waited 
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on  a  gentleman  at  Oxford,  where  I  learnt very 

near  as  much  as  my  mafter  j  from  whence  I  attended 
a  travelling  phyfician  fix  years,  under  the  facetious 
denomination  of  a  Merry-Andrew,  where  I  learnt 
phyfick. 

DoRc.  O  that  thou  hadft  follow'd  him  ftill  I  Curs'd 
be  the  hour  wherein  I  anfwer'd  the  parfon,  "  I  will." 

Greg.  And  curs'd  be  the  parfon  that  afk'd  me 
the  queftion  ! 

Do  '.c.  You  have  reafon  to  complain  of  him,  in- 
deed, who  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  every  mo- 
ment   returning  thanks   to  Heaven   for  that  great 

bleHlng  it  fent  you,  when  it  fent  you  myfelf. 1 

hope  you  have  not  the  allurance  to  think  you  deferv'4 
luch  a  wife  as  me. 

Greg.  No,  really,  I  don't  think  I  do, 

AIR    I,     BefTyBell. 

DoRC.    When  a  lady,  like  me,  condefcends  to  agrec^ 
To  let  fuch  a  jackanapes  tafte  her. 
With  what  zeal  and  care  Ihould  he  worfhip 
the  fair, 

Who  gives  him what's  meat  for  hi^ 

mafter .' 

His  aflions  fhould  ftill 
Attend  on  her  will. 
Here,  firrah,  and  take  it  for  warning  j 
To  her  he  fhould  be 
Each  night  on  his  knee. 
And  fo  he  fhould  be  on  each  morning. 

Greg.  Meat  for  my  mafter  !  you  were  meat  for 
your  mafter,  if  I  an't  miftaken  j  for,  to  one  of  our 
fhames  be  it  fpokcn,  you  rofe  as  good  a  virgin  from 
me  as  you  went  to  bed.  Come,  come.  Madam,  it 
was  a  lucky  day  for  you  when  you  found  me  out, 

DoRc.  Lucky  indeed  1  a  fellow  who  eats  every 
thin^^  I  have. 

Greg, 
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GiiEG.  That  happens  to  be  a  miftake,  for  1  drink 
fome  part  on't, 

DoRC.  That  has  not  even  left  me  a  bed  to  lie  op. 

Greg.  You'll  rife  the  earlier. 

DoRC.  And  who  from  morning  till  night  is  eter- 
nally in  an  alehcufe. 

Greg.  It's  genteel,  the  fquire  does  the  fame. 

DoRC.  Pray,  Sir,  what  are  you  willing  I  Ihall  do 
with  my  family  ? 

Greg.  Whatever  you  pleafe. 

DoRc.  My  four  little  children,  that  are  continually 
crying  for  bread. 

Greg.  Give  'em  a  rod  !  beft  cure  in  the  world 
for  crying  children. 

DoRc.  And  do  you  imagine,  fot r 

Greg.  Harkye,  my  dear,  you  know  my  temper 
is  not  over  and  above  paOlve,  and  that  my  arm  is 
extremely  active. 

DoRc.  I  laugh  at  your  threats,  poor,  beggarly, 
infolent  fellow. 

Gp.eg.  Soft  object  of  my  v/ifhing  eyes,  I  fnall 
play  with  your  pretty  ears. 

DoRC.  Touch  m.e,  if  you  dare,  you  infolent.  Im- 
pudent, dirty,  lazy,  rafcally 

Gkeg.  Oh,  ho,  ho !  you  will  have  it  then,  1  find. 

[^Beats  her, 

DoRc.  O,  murder  I  murder ! 

SCENE   II. 
GREGORY,  DORCAS,  Squire  R  O  B  E  R  T  ^ 

Rob.  What's  the  matter  here  ?  Fy  upon  you !  fy 
upon  you,  neighbour,  to  beat  your  wife  in  this  fcan- 
dalous  manner. 

DoRC.  Well,  Sir,  and  I  hav  a  mind  to  be  beat, 
and  what  then  ? 

Rob.  O  dear.  Madam  !  I  give  my  confent  with  all 
my  heart  and  foul. 

S  4  DoRp, 
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DoRC.  What's  that  to  you,  faucebox  ?  Is  it  any 
bufinefs  of  yours  ? 

Rob.  No,  certainly,  Madam. 

DoRC.  Here's  an  impertinent  fellow  for  youj  won't 
fuffer  a  hulband  to  beat  his  ov^^n  wife. 


AIR    II.     Wincheiler  Wedding. 

Go  thrafh  your  own  rib,  Sir,  at  home. 

Nor  thus  interfere  with  our  (trifci 
May  cuckoldom  ilill  be  his  doom. 

Who  llrives  to  part  hufband  and  wife. 
Suppofe  I've  a  mind  he  Hiould  drub, 

Whofe  bones  are  they.  Sir,  he's  to  lick  ? 
At  whofe  expence  is  it,  you  fcrub  ? 

You  are  not  to  find  him  a  ftick. 

-  Rob.  Neighbour,  I  afk  your  paaion  heartily  » 
here,  take  and  thrafh  your  wife,  beat  her  as  you  ough^ 
to  do. 

Gr>:g.  No,  Sir,  I  won't  beat  her. 

Rob.  O  !  Sir  1  that's  another  thing. 

Greg.  I'll  beat  her  when  I  pleafe,  and  will  not 
beat  her  when  I  do  not  pleafe.  She  is  my  wife,  and 
not  yours. 

Rob.  Certainly. 

DoRc.  Give  me  the  flick,  dear  hufband. 

Rob.  Well,  if  ever  I  attempt  to  part  hufband  and 
wife  again,  may  I  be  beaten  myfelf. 


SCENE    III. 

GREGORY,    DORCAS.' 

Greg.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  be  friends. 
DuRc.  What,  after  beating  me  lb  ! 
Greg.  'Twas  but  injefl. 

DoRC.  I  defire  you  will  crack  your  jefls  on  youi 
own  bones,  not  on  mine, 

Crec, 
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Greg.  Pfnaw  !  you  know,  you  and  I  are  one,  and 
I  beat  one  half  of  myfclf  when  I  beat  you. 

DoRC.  Yes,  but,  for  the  future,  I  defire  you  will 
beat  the  other  half  of  yourfelf. 

Greg.  Come,  my  pretty  dear,  I  aflv  pardon,  I'm 
forry  for'r. 

DoRc.  For  once,  I  pardon  you but  you  iliall 

pay  for  it. 

Greg.  Ptliaw  !  pHiaw  !  child,  thefe  are  only  little 
affairs,  neceifary  in  friendfiiip  j  four  or  five  good 
blows  with  a  cudgel  between  your  very  fond  couples, 
only  tend  to  heighten  the  affections.  I'll  now  to  the 
wood,  and  I  promifethee  to  make  an  hundred  fagots 
l^efore  I  come  home  again. 

DoRC.  If  I  am  not  reveng'd  on  thofe  blows  of 
yours  ?■ — —Oh,  that  I  could  but  think  of  fome  me- 
thod to  be  reveng'd  on  him  !  Hang  the  rogue,  he's 
quite  infenfible  of  cuckoidom. 

AIR    III.     Oh  London  is  a  fine  town. 

In  ancient  days  I've  heard,  with  horns. 

The  wife  her  fpoufe  could  fright. 
Which  now  the  hero  bravely  fcorns. 

So  common  is  the  fight. 
To  city,  country,  camp,  or  court. 

Or  wherefoe'er  he  go. 
No  horned  brother  dares  make  fport. 

They're  cuckolds  all  arow. 

Oh  that  1  could  find  out  fome  invention  to  get  him 
well  drubb'd  I 

SCENE    IV. 
HARRY,  JAMES,  DORCAS. 

Harry.  Were  ever  two  fools  fent  on  fuch  a  mef- 
fage  ,is  we  are,  in  queft  of  a  dumb  doctor  ? 

James, 
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James.  Blame  your  own  curfed  memory,  that  made 
you  forget  his  name.  For  my  parr,  I'll  travel  thro 
the  world  rather  than  return  without  him  j  that  were 
as  much  as  a  limb  or  two  were  worth. 

Harry.  Was  ever  fuch  a  curfed  misfortune  !  to 
lofe  the  letter  ?  I  fhould  not  even  know  his  name  if 
I  were  to  hear  it. 

DoRc.  Can  I  find  no  invention  to  be  reveng'd  ?— 
Heyday  !  who  are  thefe  ? 

Jam-£S.  H  \rkye,  miftrefs,  do  you  know  where— 
where — whertr  doctor  What-d'ye-call-him  lives  ? 

DoRC,  Do6lor  who  ? 

James.  Doctor docftor what's  his  name? 

DoRC.  Hey  !  what  has  the  fellow  a  mind  to  ban- 
ter me  ? 

Harry.  Is  there  no  phyfician  hereabouts  famous 
for  curing  dumbnefs  ? 

DoRC.  I  fancy  you  have  no  need  of  fuch  a  phy- 
fician, Mr.  Impertinence. 

Harry.  Don't  miftake  us,  good  woman,  we  don't 
mean  to  banter  you  j  we  are  fent  by  our  mafter,  whofe 
daughter  has  lofl:  her  fpeech,  for  a  certain  phyfician 
who  lives  hereabouts ;  we  have  loft  our  direition,  and 
*tis  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth  to  return  without 
him. 

DoRC.  There  is  one  do(5lor  Lazy  lives  jufl  by,  but 
he  has  left  off  pradifing.  You  would  not  get  him  a 
mile,  to  fave  the  lives  of  a  thoufand  patients. 

James.  Dired  us  but  to  him  ;  we'll  bring  him 
with  us,  one  way  or  other,  I  warrant  you. 

Harry.  Ay,  av,  we'll  have  him  with  us,  tho'  we 
carry  him  on  our  backs. 

DoRc.  Ha  !  Heaven  has  infpir'd  me  with  one  of 
the  moll  adm.irable  inventions  to  be  reveng'd  on  my 
hangdog  !  [/!/:de.]  —  l  affure  you,  if  you  can  get  him 
with  yon,  he'll  do  your  young  lady's  bufinefs  for 
her  J  he's  reckon'd  one  of  the  bed  phyficians  in  che 
•world,  ffpeciiilly  for  dumbnefs. 

Harry.  Pray  tell  us  where  he  lives. 

DoRC, 
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DoRC.  You'll  never  be  able  to  get  him  out  of  his 
own  houfej  but  if  you  watch  hereabouts,  you'll 
certainly  meet  with  him,  for  he  very  often  amufes 
himfelf  with  cutting  wood. 

Harry.  A  phyfician  cut  wood  ! 

James.  I  fuppofe  he  amufes  himfelf  in  fearching 
after  herbs,  you  mean. 

DoRc.  No,  he's  one  of  the  mort:  extraordinary 
men  in  the  world  j  he  goes  dreft  like  a  common 
clown  J  for  there  is  nothing  he  fo  much  dreads,  as 
to  be  known  for  a  phyfician. 

James.  All  your  great  men  have  fome  ftrange 
oddities  about  'em. 

DoRc.  Why  he  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  beat,  be- 
fore he  will  own  himfelf  a  phyfician — and  I'll  give 
you  my  word,  you'll  never  make  him  own  himfelf 
one,  unlefs  you  both  of  you  take  a  good  cudgel,  and 
thrafh  him  into  it ;  'tis  what  we  are  all  forc'd  to  do, 
when  we  have  any  need  of  him. 

James.  What  a  ridiculous  whim  is  here  1 

DoRC.  Very  true,  and  in  fo  great  a  man. 

James.  And  is  he  fo  very  fkilful  a  man  ? 

DoRC.  Skilful  !  why  he  does  miracles.  About 
half  a  year  ago  a  woman  was  given  over  by  all  her 
phyficians,  nay,  flie  had  been  dead  for  fome  time  ; 
when  this  great  man  came  to  her,  as  foon  as  he  faw 
her,  he  pour'd  a  little  drop  of  fomething  down  her 

throat he  had  no  fooner  done  it,  than   fhe  got 

out  of  her  bed,  and  walk'd  about  the   room   as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  the  matter  with  her. 

Both.  Oh  prodigious ! 

DoRC.  'Tis  not  above  three  weeks  ago,  that  a  child 
of  twelve  years  old  fell  from  the  top  of  a  houfe  to 
the  bottom,  and  broke  its  fkull,  its  arms,  and  legs. 
— Our  phyfician  was  no  fooner  drubb'd  into  making 
him  a  vific,  than  having  rubb'd  rhc  child  all  over 
with  a  certain  ointment,  it  got  upon  its  lege,  and  run 
away  to  plav. 

Both.  Oh  moft  wonderful  1 

I  Harry, 
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Harry.  Hey  !  Gad,  James,  we'll  drub  him  out 
of  a  pot  of  this  ointment. 

James.  But  can  he  cure  dumbnefs  ? 

DoRC.  Dumbnefs  !  Why  the  curate  of  our  parifli's 
wife  was  born  dumb,  and  the  doclor,  with  a  fort  of 
walh,  wafh'd  her  tongue  'till  he  fet  it  a  going  fo, 
that  in  lefs  than  a  month's  time  flie  out-talked  her 
hufband. 

Harry.  This  mufl:  be  the  very  man  we  were  ftnt 
after. 

DcRc.  Yonder  is  the  very  man  I  fpeak  of. 

James.  What,  that  he,  yonder  ? 

DoRC.  The  very  fame He  has  fpy'd  us,  and 

taicen  up  his  bill. 

James.  Come,  Harry,  don't  let  us  lofe  one  mo- 
ment.  Miftrefs,  your  ftrvant ;  we  give  you  ten 

thoufand  thanks  for  this  favour. 

DoRC.  Be  fure  and  make  good  ufe  of  your  fticks^ 

James.  He  Ihan'c  want  that. 

SCENE   V.     Jnoihcr  Pari  of  the  Wood, 
JAMES,    HARRY,    GREGORY. 

Greg.  Pox  on't !  'tis  moH:  confounded  hot  wea- 
ther.    Hey  1  who  have  we  here  ? 

James.  Sir,  your  moll  obedient  humble  fervant.— . 

Greg.  Sir,  your  fervant. 

James.  W^e  are  mighty  happy  in  finding  you 
here 

Greg.  Ay,  like  enough. 

James.  'Tis  in  your  power.   Sir,  to  do  us  a  very 

great  favour. We  com.c.  Sir,  to  implore  your 

afilllance  in  a  certain  affair. 

Greg.  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  af- 
fiftance,  Mafteis,  I'm  very  ready  to  do  it. 

James.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obliging But, 

dear  Sir,  let  me  beg  you'd  be  covcr'd  j  the  fun  will 
hurt  your  complexion, 

Harry. 
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Harry.  For  Heaven's  fake.  Sir,  be  cover'd. 

Greg.  Thefe  Hiould  be  footmen,  by  their  drefs  j 
but  fliould  be  courtiers  by  their  ceremony.      {^4^de. 

James.  You  muil  not  think  it  ftrange.  Sir,  that 
we  come  thus  to  feek  after  you;  men  of  your  capa- 
city will  be  fought  after  by  the  whole  world. 

Greg.  Truly,  gentlemen,  tho'  I  fay  it  that  fliould 
not  fay  it,  I  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  a  fagor. 

James.  O  dear  Sir  1 

Greg.  You  may,  perhaps,  buy  fagots  cheaper 
otherwhere  ;  but  if  you  find  fuch  in  all  this  country, 
you  ftiall  have  mine  for  nothing.  To  make  but  one 
word  then  with  you,  you  fhall  have  mine  for  ten  {hil- 
lings a  hundred. 

James.  Don't  talk  in  that  manner,  I  defire  you, 

Greg.  I  could  not  fell  'em  a  penny  cheaper,  if 
'twas  to  my  father. 

James.  Dear  Sir,  we  know  you  ver)'  well — don'c 
jefl  with  us  in  this  manner. 

Greg.  Faith,  mafter,  I  am  fo  much  in  earnefl:,  that 
I  can't  bate  one  farthing. 

James.  O  pray,  Sir,  leave  this  idle  difcourfe. « 

Can  a  perfon,  like  you,  amufe  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner? Can  a  learned  and  famous  phyfician,  like  you, 
try  to  difguife  himfelf  to  the  world,  and  bury  fuch 
fine  talents  in  the  woods  ? 

Greg.  The  fellow's  a  fool. 

James.  Let  me  intreat  you,  Sir,  not  to  diiTemble 
with  us. 

Har  ry.  It  is  in  vain.  Sir,  we  know  what  you  are. 

Greg.  Know  what  you  are  1  what  do  you  know 
of  me  ? 

James.  Why,  we  know  you.  Sir,  to  be  a  very 
great  phyfician. 

Greg.  Phyfician  in  your  teeth  !  I  a  phyfician  ! 

James.  The  tit  is  on  him. — Sir,  let  me  befeech 
you  to  conceal  yourfelf  no  longer,  and  oblige  us  to, 
you  know  what. 

I  Greg, 
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Greg.  Devil  take  me,  if  I  know  what.  Sir.- 
But  I  know  this,  that  Tm  no  phyfician. 

James.  We  mufl:  proceed  to  the  ufual  remedy,  I 
find. — And  fo  you  are  no  phyfician  ? 

Greg.  No. 

James.  You  are  no  phyfician  ? 

Greg.  No,  I  tell  you. 

James.  Well,  if  we  mufl:,  we  mufl:.     [Beat  him, 

Greg.  Oh!  Oh!  gentlemen!  gentlemen!  What 
are  you  doing  ?  I  am — I  am — whatever  you  pleafe 
to  have  me. 

James.  Why  will  you  oblige  us.  Sir,  to  this 
violence  ? 

Harry.  Why  will  you  force  us  to  this  trouble- 
fome  remedy  ? 

James.  I  alTure  you.  Sir,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pain. 

Greg.  I  affure  you.  Sir,  and  fo  it  does  me.  But 
pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  reifon  that  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  a  phyfician  of  me  ? 

James.  What  1  do  you  deny  your  being  a  phyfi* 
cian  again? 

Greg.  And  the  Devil  take  me,  if  I  am. 

Harry.  You  are  no  phyfician  ? 

Greg.  May  I  be  pox'd,  if  I  am.  [Tbey  heat  him. 

Oh  ! — Oh  ! Dear  gentlemen  ;  Oh  !  for  Heaven's 

fake;  I  am  a  phyfician,  and  an  apothecary  too,  if 
you'll  have  me  j  I  had  rather  be  any  thing,  than  be 
knock'd  o'  the  head. 

James.  Dear  Sir,  I  am  rejoic'd  to  fee  you  come 
to  your  fenles  j  I  afk  pardon  ten  thoufand  times  for 
what  you  have  forc'd  us  to, 

Greg.  Perhaps  I  am  deceiv'd  myfelf,  and  am  a 
phyfician  without  knowing  it.  But,  dear  gentlemen, 
are  you  certain  I'm  a  phyfician? 

James.  Yes,  the  greatefl:  phyfician  in  the  world. 

Greg.  Indeed  1 

Harry.  A  phyfician  that  has  cur'd  all  forts  of 
dillempers. 

Greg, 
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Greg.  The  devil  I  have  I 

James.  That  has  made  a  woman  walk  about  the 
room,  after  fhe  was  dead  fix  hours, 

Harry.  That  fet  a  child  upon  its  legs,  imme- 
diately after  it  had  broke  'em. 

James.  That  made  the  curate's  wife,  who  was 
dumb,  talk  fafter  than  her  hufband. 

Harry.  Look  ye.  Sir,  you  fiiall  have  content, 
my  mailer  will  give  you  whatever  you  will  demand, 

Greg.  Shall  I  have  whatever  I  will  demand  ? 

James.  You  may  depend  upon  it. 

Greg.  I  am  a  phyfician,  without  doubt. 1  had 

forgot  it,  but  I  begin  to  recollcft  myfelf. — Well — • 
and  what  is  the  diftemper  I  am  to  cure  ? 

James.  My  young  miftrefs.  Sir,  has  lofi:  her 
tongue. 

Greg.  The  devil  take  me   if  I  have  found  it. 

But,  come,  gentleaien,  if  I  mud  go  with  you, 

I  mud  have  a  phyiician's  habit  j  for  a  phyfician  can 

no  moreprefcribe  without  a  full  wig,  than  without  a 

fee,  \_Exeunt, 

SCENE    VL 

DORCAS  >/^. 

I  don't  remember  my  heart  has  gone  fo  pit 
a-pat  with  joy  a  long  while.-  Revenge  is  furely 

the  mod  delicious  morfel  the  devil  ever  dropt  into 
the  mouth  of  a  woman.  And  this  is  a  revenge  which 
cofts  nothing}  for,  alack-a-day  !  to  plant  horns  upon 
a  hufband's  head,  is  more  dangerous  than  is  ima- 

gin'd: Odd  !  I  had  a  narrow  efcape  when  I  men 

with  this  fool  j  the  bell  of  my  market  was  over,  and 
I  began  to  grow  almoll  as  cheap  as  a  crack'd  China- 
cup. 

AIR 
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AIR   IV.     Pinks  and  lilies. 

A  woman's  ware,  like  China, 

Now  cheap,  now  dear  is  bought; 

When  whole,  tho'  worth  a  guinea. 
When  broke's  not  worth  a  £rroat. 

o 

A  woman  at  St.  James's, 

With  hundreds  you  obtain  j 
But  ftay  'till  loft  her  fame  is. 

She'll  be  cheap  in  Drury-lane. 

SCENE  VII.     Sir  Jasper's  Houfe. 
Sir  JASPER  af^d  JAMES. 

Sir  Jasp.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ? 

James.  Only  recruiting  himfelf  after  his  journey. 
You  need  not  be  impatient,  Sir  ;  for  were  my  young 
lady  dead,  he'd  bring  her  to  life  again. — He  makes 
no  more  of  bringing  a  patient  to  life,  than  other 
phyficians  do  of  killing  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  'Tis  ftrange  fo  great  a  man  Ihould  have 
thofe  unaccountable  odd  humours  you  m.ention'd. 

James.  'Tis  but  a  good  blow  or  two,  and  he 
comes  immediately  to  himfelf.  — Here  he  is. 

SCENE    VIII. 

Sir  JASPER,  JAMES,  GREGORY, 
HARRY. 

Harry.  Sir,  this  is  the  doctor. 

Sir  Jasp.  Dear  Sir,  you're  the  welcomeft  man  in 
the  world. 

Greg.  Hippocrates  fays,  we  fhould  both  be 
cover'd. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha  !  does  Hippocrates  fay  fo  ?  In  what 
chapter,  pray? 

Greg. 
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Greg.  In  his  chapter  of  hats. 

Sir  Jasp.  Since  PL'ppocrates  fays  {o,  I  (liall  obey 
him. 

.    Greg.  Doflof,  after  having  exceedingly  travell'd 
In  the  highway  of  letters > 

Sir  Jasp,  Doctor !  pray  whom  do  you  fpeak  to  ? 

Greg.  To  you,  doftor. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha,  ha  ! -I  ^m  a  knightj  thank  tHs 

King's  grace  for  it;  but  no  doftor. 

Greg.  What,  you're  no  doctor  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  upon  my  word, 

Greg.  You're  no  do6lor  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Doftor  1  iiO. 

Greg.  There 'tis  done;  \^Beais  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  Done,  in  the  DeviTs  name  !  What's 
done  r 

Greg.  Why  now  you're  made  a  doctor  of^jphylfic—^ 
I  am  fure  it's  all  the  degrees.  I  ever  took. 

Sir  Jasp.  Whatdevilof  a  fellow  have  you  brought 
here  ? 

James.  I  told  you.  Sir,  the  doctor  had  flrange 
whims  with  him. 

Sir  Jasp.  Whims,  quotha  ! — Egad,  I  fhall  bind 
his  phyficianUiip  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  if  he 
has  any  more  of  thefe  whims. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  afk  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Sir  Jasp.  Oh  1  it's  very  well,  it's  very  well  for 
ence. 

Greg.  I  am  forry  for  thofe  blows. 

Sir  Jasp.  Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all.  Sir. 

Greg.  Which  I  was  oblig'd  to  have  the  honour 
of  laying  oh  fo  thick  upon  you. 

Sir  Jasp.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  'em.  Sir- * 

My  daughter^  docftor,  is  fallen  into  a  very  ftrange 
diftemper. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  overjoy'd  to  hear  it  j  £lnd  I  wifh, 
•^ith  ail  my  heart,  you  and  your  whole  family  hal 

Vgl„  IL  T  she 
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the  fame  occafion  for  me,  as }  our  daughter,  to  fhe^^ 
the  great  defire  I  have  to  lerve  you. 

Sir  Jasp.  Sir,  I  am  oblig'd  to  you. 

Greg.  I  affure  you.  Sir,  I  fpeak  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  foul. 

Sir  Jasp.  I  do  believe  you.  Sir,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  mine. 

Greg,  What  is  your  daughter's  name? 

Sir  Jasp.  My  daughter's  name  is  Chariot. 

Greg.  Are  you  fure  fhe  was  chriften'd  Chariot  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  No,  Sir,  fhe  was  chritten'd  Charlotta, 

Greg.  Hum  !  I  had  rather  (he  fhould  have  been- 
chriften'd  Charlotte.  '  Charlotte  is  a  very  good  name 
for  a  patient  j  and  let  me  tell  you,  the  name  is 
often  of  as  much  fervice  to  the  patient  as  the  phy- 
fician  is, 

SCENE    IX.- 

c^ir  JASPER,    GREGORY,  CHAR- 
LOTTE, MAID. 

Sir  Jasp.  Sir,  my  daughter's  here. 

Greg.  Is  that  my  patient?  U[on  my  word  (he 

carries  no  diftempcr  in   her  countemnce and  I 

fancy  a  healthy  young  fellow  would  fit  very  well 
upon  her. 

Sir  Jasp.  You  make  her  fmile,  dodor. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better  j  'tis  a  very  good  fign 
when  we  can  bring  a  patient  to  fmile  ;  it  is  a  fign 

that  the  diftemper  begins  to  clarify,  as  we  fay.^ 

Well,  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  ghat's 
your  diftemper  ? 

Charl.  Han,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Greg.  What  do  you  fay  ? 

Charl.  Han,  hi,  han,  hon* 

Greg.  What,  what,  what  ?— 

Charl,  Han,  hi,  hon— — 

Grec, 
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Greg,  Han  !  hen  !  honin  ha  ! — I  don't  under- 
fknd  a  word  Ihe  lays.  Han  !  hi !  hon  !  What  the 
devil  of  a  language  is  this  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Why,  that's  her  diflemper,  Sir.    She'i 

become  dumb,  and  no  one  can  afiign  the  caufe 

and  thisdiftemper,  Sir^  has  kept  back  her  marriagCo 

Greg.  Kept  back  her  marriage  !  Why  fo  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Becaufe  her  lover  refufes  to  have  her 
till  fhe's  cur'd. 

Greg.  O  Lud  !  was  ever  fuch  a  fool,  that  wou'd 

not  have  his  wife  dumb  ! -Would  to  heaven  my 

wife  was  dumb,  I'd  be  far  from  defiring  to  cure  her. 
—Does  this  diftemper,  this  Han>  hi,  hon,  opprefs 
her  very  much  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Yes,  Sir. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better.  Has  fhe  any  great 
pains  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Very  great. 

Greg.  That's  jufb  as  I  would  have  it.      Give 

me  your  hand,  child.     Hum — Ha a  very  dumb 

pulle,  indeed. 

Sir  Jasp.  You  have  guefs'd  her  diflemper. 

Greg.  Ay,  Sir,  we  great  phyficians  know  a  dif- 
temper immediately  :  I  know  fome  of  the  college 
would  call  this  the  Boree,  or  the  Coupee,  or  the 
Sinkee^  or  twenty  other  diftempers;  but  I  give  you 
my  word.  Sir,  your  daughter  is  nothing  more  than 

dumb So  I'd  have  you  be  very  eafy  ;  for  there  is 

nothing  elfe  the  matter  with  her.- If  fhe  were  not 

dumb,  fhe  would  be  as  well  as  I  am. 

Sir  Jasp.  But  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  doflorj 
from  whence  her  dumbnefs  proceeds  ? 

Greg.  Nothing  fo  eafily  accounted  for, Her 

dumbnefs  proceeds  from  her  having  loft  her  fpeech. 

Sir  Jasp.  But  whence,  ifyoupleafe,  proceeds  her 
having  loft  her  fpeech  ? 

Greg.  All  our  beft  authors  will  tell  you,  i:  is  the 
impediment  of  the  adion  of  the  tongue. 

T  2  Sir 
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Sir  Jasp.  But  if  youpleafe,  dear  Sir,  your  fenti- 
ments  upon  that  impediment. 

Greg.  Ariflotle  has,  upon  that  fubjefl,  faid  very 
fine  things  ;  very  fine  things. 

Sir  Jasp.  I  believe  it,  do6lor. 

Greg.  Ah!  he  was  a  great  man,  he  was,  indeed, 

a  very  great  man. A  man,  who  upon  that  fiib- 

jeft  was  a  man  that But  to  return  to  our  reafon- 

ing  :  I  hold  that  this  impediment  of  the  action  of  the 
tongue,  is  caufed  by  certain  humours  which  our  great 

phylicians  call — humours — humours. Ah  !  you 

underfiand  Latin 

Sir  Jasp.  Not  in  the  Icafl:, 

Greg.  What,  not  underfiand  Latin  ? 

Sir.  No  indeed,  do6lor. 

G.REG.  Cabricius  arci  thuram  cathalimus,  fingu- 
lariter  nom.  Hsec  mufa  hie,  ha;c,  hoc,  genitivQ 
hujus,  hunc,  hanc  mufas.  Bonus,  bona,  bonum. 
Eftne  oratio  Latinus  ?  Etiam.  Quia  fubfiantivo  & 
adjeflivum  concordat  in  generi  numerum  &  cafus. 
He  dicunt,  aiunt,  prsedicant,  clamitant,  &  fimilibus. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ah  !  Why  did  I  negleft  my  ftudies  ? 

Harry.  What  a  prodigious  man  is  this  ! 

Greg.  Befides,  Sir,  certain  fpirits  pafling  from 
te  left  fide,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  liver,  to  the 
right,  which  is  the  feat  of  the  heart,  we  find  the 
lungs,  which  we  call  in  Latin,  Whifkerus,  having 
communication  with  the  brain,  which  we  name  in 
Greek,  Jackbootos,  by  means  of  a  hollow  vein, 
which  we  call  in  Hebrew,  Periwiggus,  meet  in  the 
road  with  the  faid  fpirits  which  fill  the  ventricles 
of  the  Omotaplafmusj  and  becaufe  the  faid  hu- 
mours have —  you  comprehend  me  well.  Sir?  And 
becaufe  the  faid  humours  have  a  certain  malignity 
— Lillen  ferioufly,  I  beg  you. 

Sir  Jasp.  I  do. 

Greg.  Have  a  certain  malignity  that  is  caufed — 
Be  attentive,  if  you  pleafe. 

Sir  Jasp.  I  am. 

Greg, 
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Greg.  That  is  caus*d,  I  fay,  hy  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  engendered  in  the  concavity  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  thence  it  arifes,  that  thefe  vapours,  Pro- 
pria qujE  maribus  tribuuntur,  mafculadicas,  Ut  funt 
divorum.  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum. — This, 
Sir,  is  the  caufe  of  your  daughter's  being  dumb. 

Harry.  O  that  I  had  but  his  tongue  ! 

Sir  Jasp.  It  is  impoffible  to  realbn  better,  no 
doubt.  Bur,  dear  Sir,  there  is  one  thing. 1  al- 
ways thought,  till  now,  that  the  heart  was  on  the 
left  fide,  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Greg.  Ay,  Sir,  fo  they  were  formerly;  but  we 
havechang'd  all  that. — The  college,  at  preient.  Sir, 
proceeds  upon  an  intire  new  method. 

Sir  Jasp.  I  afk  your  pardon.  Sir. 

Greg.  Oh,  Sir  !  there's  no  harm You're  not 

oblig'd  to  know  fo  much  as  we  do. 

Sir  Jasp.  Very  true.  But,  Do6tor,  what  would 
you  have  done  with  my  daughter  ? 

Greg.  What  would  I  have  done  with  her  :  Why, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  immediately  put  her  into  a 
bed  warm'd  with  a  brafs  warming-pan  :  caufe  her  to 
drink  one  quart  of  fpring-warer,  mix'd  with  one  pint 
of  brandy,  fix  Seville  oranges,  and  three  ounces  of 
the  bed  double-refin'd  fugar. 

Sir  Jasp.  Why,  this  is  punch,  Do<flor. 

Greg.  Punch,  Sir!  Ay,  Sir And  what's  bet- 
ter than  punch  to  make  people  talk  ? — Never  tell  me 
of  your  juleps,  your  gruels,  your — your — this  and 
that,  and  t'other,  which  are  only  arts  to  keep  a  pa- 
tient in  hand  a  long  time, 1  love  to  do  bufinefs 

all  at  once. 

Sir  Jasp.  Doftor,  I  afk  pardon;  you  fhall  be 
obey'd.  \_Gives  money, ' 

Greg.  Pll  return  in  the  evening,  and  fee  what  ef- 
fedt  it  has  had  on  her.  But  hold,  there's  another 
young  lady  here  that  I  muil  apply  fome  little  reme- 
dies to, 
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Maid.  Who  me  ?  I  v/as  never  better  in  my  life,  I 
thank  you.  Sir. 

Greg.  So  much  the  worfe,  Midam;  fo  much 
the  vvorfe. — 'Tis  very  dangerous  to  be  very  well — 
For  when  one  is  very  well,  one  has  nothing  elle  to 
do  but  to  take  phyfick,  and  blesd  away. 

Sir  Jasp.  Oh,  Grange  !  What,  bleed,  when  one 
has  no  diftemper  ? 

Greg.  It  may  be  ftrange,  perhaps,  but  'tis  very 
wholefome.  Belides,  Madam,  it  is  not  your  cafe,  at 
prefent,  to  be  very  well  j  at  leaft,  you  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  well  above  three  days  longer  j  and  it  is  al- 
ways bed  to  cure  a  diftemper  before  you  have  it- 
er, as  we  fay  in  Greek,  Diilemprum  beftum  eft  cu' 
rare  ante  habeftum,— What  I  fliall  prefcribe  you, 
at  prefent,  is  to  take,  every  fix  hours,  one  of  thefe 
bLlufes. 

Maid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why,  Doctor,  thefe  look 
exactly  like  lumps  of  loaf-fugar. 

Greg.  Take  one  of  thefe  bolufcs,  I  fay,  every  fix 
hours,  wafhing  it  down  with  fix  fpoonfuls  of  the  beft: 
Holland'b  Geneva. 

Sir  Jasp.  Sure  vou  are  in  iefi,  Do6lor! This 

wench  does  not  (hew  any  fymptom  of  a  diftemper. 

Greg.  Sir  Jafpcr,  let  me  tell  you,  it  were  no.t 
amifs  if  you  yourfelf  took  a  little  lenitive  phyfick  :  I 
fhaii  prepare  fomething  for  you. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  No,  no,  Doctor,  I  have 
cfcap'd  both  doctors  and  diftempers  hitherto  ;  and  I 
am  rcfulv'd  the  diftemper  fhall  pay  me  the  firft  vifit. 

Greg.  Say  you  fo.  Sir?  Why  then,  if  I  can  get 
no  more  patients  here,  I  muft  even  feek'emelfewhereii 
and  fo  humbly  beggo  te  domine  domitii  veniam 
goundi  foras. 

Sir  Jasp.  Well,  this  is  a  phyfician  of  vaft  capa- 
city, but  of  exceeding  odd  humours, 

A  SCENE 
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SCENE     X.     The  Street. 
LEANDER  >/«.r. 

Ah,  Charlotte!  thou  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
my  ignorance  of  what  thou  endureft,  fince  I  can  fo 

eafily  guefs  thy  torment  by  my' own. Oh,  how 

much  more  juftifiable  are  my  fears,  when  you  have 
not  only  the  command  of  a  parent,  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  fortune  to  allure  you  ! 

A  I  R    V. 

O  curfed  power  of  gold. 
For  which  all  honour's  fold. 

And  honefty's  no  more  ! 
For  thee  we  often  find 
The  great  in  leagues  combin'd 

To  trick  and  rob  the  poor. 
By  thee  the  fool  and  knave 
Tranfcend  the  wife  and  brave. 

So  abfolute  they  reign  : 
Without  fome  help  of  thine. 
The  greatefl  beauties  fhine. 

And  lovers  plead  in  vain. 

SCENE    XL 
LEANDER,   GREGORY, 

Greg.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  good  beginning'; 
and  fince 

Lean.  I  have  waited  for  you,  Doflor,  a  long 
time.     I'm  come  to  beg  your  afTiftance. 

Greg.  Ay,  you  have  need  of  afliftance,  indeed  ! 
What  a  pulie  is  here !  What  do  you  out  o'  your 
bed  ?  [Feels  his  pulfe. 

Lean.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Doftor,  you're  miftaken  j  I 
ann  not  Tick,  I  afTure  you. 

T  4  Gr£G« 
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Greg.  Hqw,  Sir!  not  Tick!  Do  ypu  think  I 
don't  know  when  a  man  is  Hck  better  than  he  does 
himfelf? 

Lean,  Well,  if  I  have  any  diflemper,  it  is  the 
love  of  that  young  lady,  your  patient,  from  whom 
you  juft  now  come  ;  and  to  whom  if  vou  can  convey 
me,  I  fwear,  dear  Do6tor,  I  fhall  be  eifeclually  cur'd. 

Greg.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  pimp,  Sir  ?  a  phy- 
fician  for  a  pimp? 

Lean.  Dear  Sir,  make  no  noife. 

G«EG.  Sir,  I  will  make  a  noil'e:  you're  an  imper- 
tinent fellow. 

Lean.  Softly,  good  Sir  ! 

Greg.  I  n^ialj  fliew  you,  Sir,  that  I'm  not  fuch  a 
fort  of  a  perfon  ;  and  that  you  are  an  infoient,   faucy 

'—[h^^inder  gives  a  purfe.'] I'm   not  fpeaking  to 

you.  Sir;  but  there  are  certain  impertinent  fellows 
in  the  world,  that  take  people  fpr  wh.at  they  are  not 

which  always  puts  me,   Sir,  into  fuch  a  paffion, 

that 

Lean.  I  afjc  pardon,  Sir,  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Greg.  O,  dear  Sir !  no  offence  in  the  ^cafl. ■ 

Pray,  Sir,  how  am  I  to  ferve  you  ? 

Lean.  This  diftemper.  Sir,  which  you  are  fent  for 
to  cure,  is  feign'd.  The  phyficians  have  reafon'd 
upon  it,  according  to  cuftom,  and  have  derived  it 
fiom  the  brain,  from  the  bowels,  from  the  liver, 
lungs,  lights, 'and  every  part  of  the  body:  but  the 
tyu^  caufc  of  it  is  love  j  and  is  an  invention  of  Char- 
lot's,  to  deliver  her  from  a  m.atch  which  fhe  diflikes. 

Greg.  Hum! Suppofe  you  were  to  difguife 

yourfelf  as  an  apothecary  ? 

Lean.  I'm  not  very  well  known  to  her  father  j 
therefore  believe  I  may  pafs  upon  him  fecurely. 

Greg.   Go  tlien,   difguife  yourfelf  immediately  j 

VA  wair.  for  you  hcr^.-r- rHa  !  m.ethinks  I  fee  a 

pacicnt.  [E^{it  Leander, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    XII. 
GREGORY,  JAMES,  and  DAVY. 

Greg.  Gad,  matters  go  fwimmingly.  I'll  ev'n 
continue  a  phyfician  as  long  as  I  live. 

James.  {^Speaking  to  Davy.]  Fear  not ;  if  he  re- 
lapfe  into  his  humours,  I'll  quickly  thralh  him  into 
the  phyfician  again.  Do6lor,  I  have  brought  you  a 
patient. 

Davy.  My  poor  wife,  Doftor,  has  kept  her  bed 
thele  fix  months.  [Gregory  holds  out  his  hand.]  If 
yj3ur  worfliip  \yould  find  out  fome  means  to  cure 
her 

Greg.  What's  the  matter  with  her? 

Davy.  Why,  fhe  has  had  feveral  phyficians ; 
one  fays  'tis  the  dropfy  j  another  'tis  the  what-d'ye- 
call-it,  the  tumpany;  a  third  fays  'tis  a  flow  fever  j 
4  fourth  fays  the  rhumatiz  ;  a  fifth 

Greg.  What  are  the  fymptoms  ? 

Davy.  Symptoms,  Sir  ! 

Greg.  Ay,  ay,  what  does  flie  complain  of? 

Davy.  Why,  fhe  is  always  craving  and  craving 
for  drink;  eats  nothiig  at  all.  Then  her  legs  are 
fwc-ll'd  up  as  big  as  a  good  handfome  poll,  and  as 
cold  they  be  as  a  (tone. 

Greg.  Come,  to  the  purpofe;  fpeak  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  my  friend.  [Holding  out  his  hand, 

Davy.  The  purpofe  is,  Sir>  that  I  am  come  to 
aflv  what  your  worfhip  pleafes  to  have  done  with  her. 

Greg.  Pfnaw,  pfhaw,  pfliaw  !  I  don't  underftand 
one  word  what  you  mean. 

James.  His  wife  is  fick,  Do(5lor;  and  he  has 
brought  you  ?>,  guinea  for  your  advice.  Give  it  the 
doctor,  friend.  \l)?iVY  gives  the  guinea, 

Greg.  Ay,  now  I  underftand  you;  here's  a  gen- 
tleman explains  the  cafe,  Ypi^  fay  your  wife  is  fick 
qf  the  dropfy  ? 

•2  Davy, 
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Davy.  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  worfliip. 

Qreg.  Well,  I  have  made  a  fhift  to  comprehend 
your  meaning  at  laft;  you  have  the  ftrangeit  way  of 
defcribing  a  diftcmper  1  You  fay  your  wife  is  always 
calling  for  drink  j  let  her  have  as  much  as  fhe  de- 
fires  i  fhe  can't  drink  too  much  :  and  d'ye  hear, 
give  her  this  piece  of  cheefe, 

Davy.  Cheefe,  Sir  ! 

Greg.  Ay,  cheefe,  Sir.  The  cheefe  of  which 
this  is  a  part,  has  cur'd  more  people  of  a  dropfy  than 
ever  had  ir. 

Davy.  I  give  your  worfliip  a  thoufand  thanks; 
I'll  go  make  her  take  it  immediately.  [£x//, 

Greg.  Go,  and  if  fhe  dies,  be  lure  to  bury  her 
^fter  the  bell  manner  you  can. 

SCENE    XIII. 
GREGORY,    DORCAS. 

DoRC.  I'm  like  to  pay  feverely  for  my  frolick,  if 
J  have  loft  my  hufband  by  it. 

Greg.  Oh,  phyfic  and  matrimony!  my  wife ! 

DoRC.  For  tho'  the  rogue  ufed  me  a  little  rough- 
ly, he  was  as  good  a  workman  as  any  in  five  miles 
of  his  head. 

AIR    VI.     Thomas  I  cannot. 

A  fig  for  the  dainty  civil  fpoufe. 

Who's  bred  at  the  court,  or  France, 
He  treats  his  wife  with  fmiles  and  bows. 
And  minds  not  the  good  main-chance. 
Be  Gregory 
The  man  for  me, 
Tho'  given  to  many  a  maggot  j 
For  he  would  work 
Like  any  Turk  j 
None  like  him  e'er  handled  a  fagot,  a  fagot. 
None  like  him  e'er  handled  a  fagot, 
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Greg.  What  evil  liars,  in  the  devil's  name,  have 
fent  her  hither  ?  If  I  could  but  perfiiade  her  to  take 
a  pill  or  tvv^o  that  I'd  give  her,  1  (hould  be  a  phy- 
fician  to  iome  purpole — Com.e  hider,  iliild,  leta  me 
feela  your  pulfe. 

DoRC.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  pulfe  ? 

Greg.  I  am  de  French  phyficion,  my  dear;  and 
1  am  to  feel  a  de  pulfe  of  de  pation. 

DoRc.  Yes,  but  I  am  no  pation,  Sir^  nor  want 
no  phv'ficion,  good  Doctor  Ragoii, 

Gkeg.  Begar,  you  muft  be  puta  to  bed,  and  taka 
de  peel  ;  me  lai  give  you  de  litle  peel  dat  fal  cure 
you,  as  you  have  more  diftempre  den  evere  were 
hercd  off". 

DoRC.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool  ?  If  you 
feel  my  pulfe  any  more,  I  fhall  feel  your  ears  for  you, 

Greg.  Begar,  you  muft  taka  de  peel. 

DoRC.  Begar,  I  Ihall  not  taka  de  peel. 

Greg.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  try  her,  \^J/ide, 
— —  Maye  dear,  if  you  will  not  letta  me  cura  you, 
you  fal  cura  me ;  you  fal  be  my  phyficion,  and  I  will 
give  you  de  fee.  \^Holds  out  a  purfe. 

DoRc.  Ay,  my  ftomach  does  not  go  againft  thofe 
pills.     And  what  muft  I  do  for  your  fee  I 

Greg.  Oh,  begar,  me  vill  ft>ew  you  j  me  vil} 
teacha  you  what  you  fal  doe.  You  muft  come  kifia 
me  now  J  you  muft  come  kifia  me, 

DoRc.  [KiJ'es  him.']  As  I  live,  my  very  hang- 
dog! I've  difcover'd  him  in  good  time,  or  he  had  dif- 

cover'd  me.  [////J^.] Well,  Doftor,  and  are  you 

cur'd  now  ? 

Greg.  I  fhall  make  myfelf  a  cuckold  prefently» 
[Aflde.^ — Dis  is  not  a  propre  place:  dis  is  too  pub- 
Jick  :  for  fud  any  one  pafs  bye  while  I  taka  dis  phy- 
fick,  it  vill  preventa  de  operation, 

DoRC.  W^hat  phyfick,  Dodor  1 

Greg.  In  your  ear  dat.  \^fVhlfpers, 

DoRC.  And  in  your  ear  dat,  firrah.  [Hitting  him 

f  hox,'\ Do  you  dare  affront   my  virtue,    you 

Villain  I 
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villain  ?  Do  you  think  the  world  fhould  bribe  me  to 
part  with  my  virtue,  my  dear  virtue  ?  There,  take 
yourpu  rfe  again. 

Greg.  But  where's  the  gold  ? 

Dojic,  The  gold  I'll  keep,  as  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  my  virtue. 

Greg.  Oh,  v/hat  a  happy  dog  am  I,  to  find  my 
wife  fo  virtuous  a  woman,  when  I  leaft  expedcd  it ! 
Oh,  my  injur'd  dear  !  behold  your  Gregory,  your 
own  hufband. 

DoRc.  Ha! 

Greg.  Oh  me  !  I'm  fo  full  of  joy,  I  cannot  tell 
thee  more,  than  that  I  am  as  much  the  happieft  of 
men,  9s  thou  art  the  mod  virtuous  of  women. 

DoRc.  And  arc  thou  really  iny  Gregory  ?  And 
halt  thou  any  more  of  thefe  purl'es  ? 

Greg.  No,  my  dear,  I  have  no  more  about  me; 
but  'tis  probable  in  few  days  I  may  have  a  hundred  : 
for  the  ftrangeft  accident  has  happened  to  m.e ! 

DoRC.  Yes,  my  dear;  but  I  can  tell  you  whom 
you  are  oblig'd  to  for  that  accident  :  had  you  not 
beaten  me  this  morning,  I  had  never  had  you  beaten 
into  a  phyfician. 

Greg.  Oh,  ho!  then  'tis  to  you  I  owe  all  that 
drubbing. 

DoRC.  Yes,  my  dear,  tho'  I  little  dreamt  of  the 
confequence. 

Greg.  How  infinitely  I'm  oblig'd  to  thee  1  — 
But  hulh! 

SCENE    XIV. 

GREGORY,   HELEBORE. 

Hel.  Are  not  you  the  great  do(flor  jufl  com.e  to 
this  town,  fo  famous  for  curing  dumbncfs  ? 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  he. 
'  Hel.  Then,  Sir,  I  (hould  be  glad  of  your  advice. 
Greg.  Lft  me  feel  your  pulfe. 

Hel. 
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Hel.  Not  for  myfelf,  good  Doflor;  I  am  myfelf* 
Sir,  a  brother  of  the  faculty  ;  what  the  world  calls  a 
mad  do6lor.  I  have  at  prefent  under  my  care  a  pa- 
tient whom  I  can  by  no  means  prevail  with  to  fpeak. 

Greg.  I  fliall  make  him  fpeak,   Sir. 

HzL.  It  will  add.  Sir,  to  the  great  reputation  you 
have  already  acquired  i  and  I  am  happy  in  finding 
ycu. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  am  as  happy  in  finding  you.  You 
fee  that  woman  there  i  flie  is  poffefs'd  with  a  more 
ftrange  fort  of  madnefs,  and  imagines  every  man 
llie  fees  to  be  her  hufband.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  will 
but  admit  her  into  your  houfe 

Hel.  Moft  willingly.  Sir. 

Greg.  The  firll  thing,  Sir,  you  are  to  do,  is  to 
]ct  out  thirty  ounces  of  her  blood  j  then.  Sir,  you 
are  to  fhave  off  all  her  hair  j  all  her  hair.  Sir  :  after 
which  you  are  to  make  a  very  fevere  ufe  of  your  rod 
twice  a  day ;  and  take  a  particular  care  that  fhe  have 
not  the  leaft  allowance  beyond  bread  and  water. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  iTiall  readily  agree  to  the  di6lates  of  fo 
great  a  man  j  nor  can  I  help  approving  of  your  me- 
thod, which  is  exceeding  mild  and  wholefome, 

Greg.  ITo  bis  wife.]   My  dear,  that   gentleman 

will  conduct  you  to  my  lodging. Sir,  I  beg  you 

-will  take  a  particular  care  of  the  lady. 

Hel.  You  may  depend  on't.  Sir;  nothing  in  my 
power  fhall  be  wanting:  you  have  only  to  inquire  for 
Dr.  Helebore. 

DoRC.  'Twon't  be  long  before  I  fee  you,  huf- 
band ? 

Hel.  Hufband  !  This  is  as  unaccountable  a  mad- 
nefs  as  any  I  have  yet  met  with, 

[Exii  with  Dorcas. 
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SCENE  XV. 
GREGORY,  LEANDER. 

Greg.  I  think  I  fhall  be  reveng'd  of  you  nowj 
my  dear. So,  Sir. 

Lean.  I  think  I  make  a  pretty  good  apothecary 
now. 

Greg.  Yes,  faith,  you're  almoft  as  good  an  apo- 
thecary as  I'm  a  phyfician  j  and  if  you  pleafe  I'll 
convey  you  to  the  patient. 

Lean.  If  I  did  but  know  a  few  phyfical  hard 
words 

Greg,  a  few  phyfical  hard  words!  Why,  in  a 
few  phyfical  hard  words  confifts  the  fcience.  Would 
you  know  as  much  as  the  whole  faculty  in  an  in- 

itant.  Sir?  Come  along,  come  along. Hold,  let 

me  go  firft  -,  the  dodor  muft  always  go  before  the 
apothecary*  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE   XVI.     ^/r  J  A  s  p  E  rV  Houfe, 

Sir  JASPER,    CHARLOTTE,    M  A I  D^ 
GREGORY,  LEANDER. 

Sir  Jasp.  Has  fhe  made  no  attempt  to  fpeak  yet? 

Maid.  Not  in  the  lead.  Sir;  fo  far  from  it,  that 
as  flie  ufcd  to  make  a  fort  of  noife  before,  llie  is 
now  quite  filcnt. 

Sir  Jasp.  [Looking  on  his  watch."]  *Tis  almoft 
the  time  the  doctor  promis'd  to  return. — Oh,  he  is 
here.     Doiftor,  your  fervant* 

Greg.  Well,  Sir,  how  does  my  patient  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Rather  worfe.  Sir,  iince  your  pre- 
fcription. 

Greg.  So  much  the  better;  'tis  a  fign  that  it 
operates. 
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Sip.  Jasp.  Who  is  that  gentleman,  pray,  with 
you  ? 

Greg.  An  apothecary,  Sir.  Mr.  Apothecary,  1 
defire  you  would  immediately  apply  that  fong  I  pre- 
fcrib'd. 

SiB.  Jasp.  A  fong,  Do^^or  ?  prefcntte  a  fong ! 

Greg.  Prefcribe  a  fong,  Sir  1  Yes,  Sir,  prefcribe 
a  fong,  Sir.  Is  there  any  thing  fo  ftrange  in  that  ? 
Did  you  never  hear  of  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  ? 
If  you  underftand  thefe  things  better  than  I,  why  did 
you  fend  for  me  ?  Sbud,  Sir,  this  fong  would  make 
a  ftone  fpeak.— But,  if  you  pleafe.  Sir,  you  and  I 
will  confer  at  fome  diftance  during  the  application  j 
for  this  fong  will  do  you  as  m.uch  harm  as  it  will  do 
your  daughter  good.  Be  fure,  Mr,  Apothecaryy  to 
pour  it  down  her  ears  very  clofely, 

A  I  R    VII. 

Lean.    Thus,  lovely  patient  Charlotte  fees 

Her  dying  patient  kneel : 
Soon  cur'd  will  be  your  feign'd  difeafe. 
But  what  phyfician  e'er  can  eafe 

The  torments  which  I  feel  ? 

Think,  fkilful  nymph,  while  I  complain^ 

Ah,  think  what  1  endure; 
All  other  remedies  are  vain  j 
The  lovely  caufe  of  all  my  pain- 

Gan  only  caufe  my  cure. 

Greg.  It  is.  Sir,  a  great  and  fubtle  quefficHi 
among  the  doftors.  Whether  women  are  more  eafy 
to  be  cur'd  than  men.  I  beg  you  would  attend  to 
this.  Sir,  if  you  pleafe. — — Some  fay.  No  j  others 
fay,  Yes;  and  for  my  part,  I  fay  both  Yes  and  No> 
forafmuch  as  the  mcongruity  of  the  opaque  humours 
that  meet  in  the  natural  temper  of  women,  are  the 
caufe  that  the  brutal  part  will  always  prevail  over  the 

fenfible. 
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fenfible. One  fees  that  the  inequality  of  their 

opinions  depends  on  the  black  movemcrnc  of  th^ 
circle  of  the  moon,  and  as  the  fun  that  darts  his  rays 
upon  the  concavity  of  the  earthi  finds 

Charl.  No,  I  am  not  at  all  capable  of  changing 
my  opinion. 

Sir  Jasp.  My  daughter  fpeaks !  my  daughter 
fpeaks  1  Oh,  the  great  power  of  phyfick  !  Oh,  the 
admirable  phyfician  1  How  can  I  reward  thee  for 
fuch  a  fervice  ? 

Greg.  This  diftemper  has  given  me  a  moft  in- 

fufFerable  deal  of  trouble.  [T'raverfing  the  Jt age 

in  a  great  heat,  the  apothecary  follozving. 

Charl.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  recover'd    my  fpeech  j 

but  I  have  recover'd  it  to  tell  you,  that  I  never  will 

have  any  hufband  but  Leander.     [^Speaks  with  great 

eagernefs,  and  drives  Sir  Jafper  rourJ  the  jtage. 

Sir  Jasp.  But 

Charl.  Nothing  is  capable  to  fhake  the  refolu- 
tion  I  have  taken. 

Sni  Jasp.  What! 

Charl.  Your  rhetorick  is  In  vain,  all  your  dif- 
courfes  fignify  nothing. 

Sir  Jasp.  I 

Charl.  I  am  determin'd,  and  all  the  fathers  in 
the  world  fhall  never  oblige  me  to  marry  contrary  to 
my  inclinations. 

Sir  Jasp.  I  have 

Charl.  I  never  wii!  fiibmit  to  this  tyranny  j  and 
if  I  muil  not  have  the  man  I  like,  I'll  die  a  maid. 

Sir  Jasp.  You  fhall  have  Mr.  Dapper 

Charl.  No,  not  in  any  manner,  not  in  the  l^afl:, 
not  at  all  ,  you  throw  away  your  breath,  you  loft 
your  time  j  you  may  confine  me,  beat  me,  bruife  me, 
deftroy  me,  kill  me,  do  what  you  will,  ufe  me  as  you 
will,  but  I  never  will  confent  j  nor  all  your  threats, 
nor  all  your  blows,  nor  all  your  ill-ufage,  never  l"hall 
force  me  to  confent ;  fo  far  from  giving  him  my 
heart,  I  never  will  give  him  my  hand  \  for  he  is  my 

averfion. 
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ftverfion,  I  hate  the  very  fight  of  him  ;  I  had  rather 
fee  the  devil,  I  had  rather  touch  a  toad  ;  you  may 
make  me  miferable  any  other  way,  but  with  him  you 
fhun't,  that  I'm  refolv'd. 

Greg.  There,  Sir,  there,  I  think  we  have  brought 
her  tongue  to  a  pretty  tolerable  confiftency. 

Sir  Jasp.  Confiftency,  quotha!  why,  there  is  no 

flopping  her  tongue.- Dear  doctor,  I  defire  you 

would  make  her  dumb  again. 

Greg.  That's  impofTible,  Sir:  all  that  I  can  do 
to  ferve  you  is,  I  can  make  you  deaf,  if  you  pleafe. 

Sir  Jasp.  And  do  you  think 

Charl.  All  your  reafoning  fhall  never  conquer 
my  reiblution. 

Sir  Jasp.  You  fhall  marry  Mr,  Dapper  this 
eveninor. 

o 

Charl.  I'll  be  buried  firfl:. 

Greg.  Stay,  Sir,  ftay,  let  me  regulate  this  affair; 
it  is  a  dillemper  that  polfefles  her,  and  i  know  whaC 
remedy  to  apply  to  it. 

Sir  Jasp.  It  is  impolTible,  Sir,  that  you  can  cure 
the  diftempers  of  ths  mind. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  can  cure  any  thing.  HarkyPj  Mr* 
Apothecary,  you  fee  that  the  love  fhe  has  for  Lean- 
der  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  father,  and 
that  there  is  no  time  to  lofe,  and  that  an  immediate 
remedy  is  neceifary:  for  my  part,  I  know  of  but 
one,  v/hich  is  a  dofe  of  Purgative  Running-away, 
mixt  with  two  drachms  of  pills  Matrimoniac,  and 
three  large  handfuls  of  the  Arbor  Vit^  j  perhaps 
fhe  will  make  fome  difficulty  to  take  them  j  but 
as  you  are  an  able  apothecary,  I  (hall  truil:  you  for 
the  fuccefs :  go,  make  her  walk  in  the  garden  :  be 
fure  you  lofe  no  time  j  to  the  remedy,  quick,  to  the 
remedy  fpecifick. 


Vol.  1L  U  scene 
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SCENE    XVII. 
Sir  JASPER,  GREGORY. 

Sir  Jasp.  What  drugs.  Sir,  were  thofel  heard  you 
mention,  for  I  don't  remember  I  ever  heard  them 
fpoke  of  before  ? 

Greg.  They  are  fome.  Sir,  lately  difcover'd  by 
the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Jasp.  Did  you  ever  fee  any  thing  equal  to 
her  infolence  ? 

Greg.  Daughters  are  indeed  fometimes  a  little 
too  headftrong. 

Sir  Jasp.  You  can't  imagine.  Sir,  how  foolin:ily 
fond  (he  is  of  that  Leander. 

Greg.  The  heat  of  blood,  Sir,  caufes  that  in 
young  minds. 

Sir  Jasp.  For  my  part,  the  moment  I  difcover'd 
the  violence  of  her  paffion,  I  have  always  kept  her 
iock'd  up. 

Greg.  You  have  done  very  wifely. 

Sir  Jasp.  And  I  have  prevented  them  from  hav- 
ing the  leaft  communication  together,  for  who  knows 
what  might  have  been  the  confequence  ?  Who 
knows  but  fhe  might  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
have  run  away  with  him  ? 

Greg.  Very  true. 

Sir  Jasp.  Ay,  Sir,  let  me  alone  for  governing 
girls  ;  I  think  I  have  fome  reafon  to  be  vain  on  thac 
head  j  I  think  I  have  fliewn  the  world  that  I  under- 
ftand  a  little  of  women,  I  think  I  havej  and  let  me 
tell  you,  Sir,  there  is  not  a  little  art  requir'd  ;  if  this 
girl  had  had  fome  fathers,  they  had  not  kept  her  out 
of  the  hands  of  fo  vigilant  a  lover  as  I  have  done, 

Greg.  No  certainly.  Sir, 


SCENE 
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SCENE    XVIII. 
Sir  JASPER,  DORCAS,    GREGORY. 

DoRc.  Where  is  this  villain,  this  rogue,  this  pre- 
tended phyfician  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Heyday  !  what,  what,  what's  the  mat- 
ter now  ? 

DoRc.  Oh,   firrah  1   firrah  ! would  you   have 

deftroy'd  your  wife,  you  villain  I  Would  you  have 
been  guilty  of  murder,  dog? 

Greg.  Hoity,  toity ! What  mad  woman  is 

this  ? 

Sir  Jasp.  Poor  wretch  !  for  pity's  fake  cure  her, 
do6lor. 

Greg.  Sir,  I  fliall  not  cure  her,  unlefs  fomebody 
gives  me  a  fee. — If  you  will  give  me  a  fee.  Sir  Jaf- 
per,  you  fliall  fee  me  cure  her  this  infl:ant. 

DoRC.  I'll  fee  you,  you  villain. Cure  me  I 

A  I  R    VIII. 

if  you  hope  by  your  fkill 

To  give  Dorcas  a  pill. 
You  are  not  a  deep  politician  5 

Could  wives  but  be  brought 

To  fwallow  the  draught, 
Each  hufband  would  be  a  phyfician, 

SCENE    XIX. 

Sir  JASPER,    GREGORY,    DORCAS, 
JAMES. 

James.  Oh,  Sir!  undone,  undone!  Your  daugh- 
ter is  run  away  with  her  lover  Leander,  who  was  fiere 

difguis'd  like  an  apothecary and  this  is  the  ro^ue 

of  a  phyfician  who  has  contriv'd  all  the  affair. 

U  2  Slit 
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Sir  Jasp.  How  !  am  I  abus'd  in  this  manner  ? 
Here,  who  is  there  ?  Bid  my  clerk  bring  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  ?  I'll  fend  this  fellow  to  jail  immediately. 

James.  Indeed,  my  good  doftor,  you  ftand  a  very 
fair  chance  to  be  hang'd  for  ftealing  an  heirefs. 

Greg.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  I  Ihall  take  my  de- 
grees nov/. 

DoRc.  And  are  they  going  to  hang  youj  my  dear 
hu/band  ? 

Greg.  You  fee,  my  dear  wife. 

DoRc.  Had  you  finilh'd  the  fagots,  it  had  been 
fome  confolation. 

Greg.  Leave  me,  or  you'll  break  my  heart. 

DoRC.  No,  I'll   flay   to  encourage  you  at  your 

death nor  will  I  budge  an  inch,  'till  I've  ken 

you  hang'd. 

SCENE    XX. 
Ito  than,  LEANDER  a}?d  CHARLOTTE. 

Lean.  Behold,  Sir,  that  Leander  whom  you  had 
forbid  your  houfe,  redores  your  daughter  to  your 
power,  even  when  he  had  her  in  his.  I  wi'll  receive 
her,  Sir,  only  at  your  hands 1  have  receiv'd  let- 
ters, by  which  I  have  learnt  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
"whofe  eftate  far  exceeds  that  of  your  intended  fon- 
in-law. 

Sir  Jasp.  Sir,  your  virtue  is  beyond  all  eftatesj 
and  I  give  you  my  daughter  with  all  the  pleafure  in 
the  world. 

Lean.  Now  my  fortune  makes  me  happy  indeed, 
my  deareft  Charlotte. — And,  do6tor,  I'll  make  thy 
fortune  too. 

Greg.  If  you  would  be  fo  kind  to  make  me  a 
phyfician  in  earneft,  I  fhould  defire  no  other  fortune. 

Lean.  Faith,  dodlor,  I  wifli  I  could  do  that  in 
return  for  your  having  made  me  an  apothecary  j  but 
I'll  do  as  well  for  thee,  I  warrant. 

DoRc, 
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DoRC-  So,  fo,  our  phyfician,  I  find,  has  brought 
about  fine  matters  And  is  it  not  owing  to  me, 
firrah,  that  you  have  been  a  phyfician  at  all  ? 

Sir  J  asp.  May  I  beg  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
phyfician  <  r  not or  what  the  Devil  you  are  ? 

Greg.  I  think.  Sir,  after  the  miraculous  cure  you 
have  feen  me   perform,  you  have  no  reafon  to  aflc, 

whether  I  am  a  phyfician   or  no. And  for  you, 

wife,  I'll  henceforth  have  you  behave  with  ali  defe- 
rence to  my  greavnefs. 

DoRC.  Why,  thou  pu{f'd-up  fool,  I  could  have 
made  as  good  a  phyfician  myfelf ;  the  cure  was  ow- 
ing to  the  apothecary,  rtot  the  docHior. 

AIR  IX.     We've  cheated  the  Parfon,  &c. 

When  tender  young  virgins  look  pale  and  complain. 
You  may  fend  for  a  dozen  great  dodors  in  vain  i 
All  give  their  opinion,  and  pocket  their  fees ; 
Each  writes  her  a  cure,  tho'  all  mifs  her  difeafe  ; 

Powders,  drops, 

Juleps,  flops, 
A  cargo  of  poifon  from  phyfical  fljops, 

Tho'  they  phyfick  to  death  the  unhappy  poor  maid. 

What's  that  to  the  do6lor fi'nce  he  mull  be  paicj  ? 

Would  you  know  how  you  may  manage  her  right  ? 
Our  doctor  has  brought  you  a  Noftrum  to-night  i 

Never  vary. 

Nor  mifcarry. 
If  the  lover  be  but  the  apothecary. 
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TT/'ELLy  ladies,  pray  boiv goes  our  Bo^or  down? 

Shall  he  not  ev'n  be  fent  for  up  to  town  ? 
^Tis  fuch  a  pleafant  and  audacious  rogue , 
Mt'd  have  a  humming  chance  to  he  in  vogue^ 
Whaty  tho''  no  Greek  or  Latin  he  command, 
Since  he  can  talk  iz-hai  none  can  underjiand  ? 
Ah  I  there  are  many  fuch  phyficians  in  the  land„ 
And  what ,  tho'  he  has  taken  no  degrees  ? 

^0  Do5ior  here  can  better  take his  fees. 

Let  none  his  real  ignorance  defpife^ 

Since  he  can  feel  a  pulfe,  and — lock  extremely  wife. 

Tho\  like  fome  c^uack,  he  fJoine  out  in  news-papers. 

He  is  a  rare  phyfician  for  the  vapours. 

Ah  !  ladies^  in  that  cafe,  he  has  more  knowledge 

Than  ail  the  ancient  fellows  of  the  college. 

Befidcs,  a  double  calling  he  purfueSy 

He  writes  you  hills,  and  brings  you billet-doux* 

Bculors,  with  fome,  are  in  fmall  ejtimationy 
But  Pimps  J  all  own,  are  ufeful  to  the  nation^ 
Vhyfick  now  flackens,  and  now  hafiens  death  ; 
Pirfipiug^s  the  furejl  way  of  giving  breath. 
How  'many  maids,  who  pine  away  their  hours. 
And  dr..  op  in  beauteous  fpri'.ig,  like  hlafted  flowers. 
Had  jiill  furviv^d,  had  they  our  Doolor  known  ; 
Widows,  who  grieve  to  death,  for  hufhands  gone 
And  wives,  wloo  die,  for  hufhands  living  on  i 
Would  thry  our  mighty  Doctor  s.  art  effay, 

rd  warrant  he woud  put,  \m  in  a  way. 

Vo5tors,  beware,  fhould  once  this  quack  take  root; 
Fgad  he'd  force  you  all  to  walk  m  foot  I 

V  A, 
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THE 

COVEN  T-G  A  Pn.  D  E  N 
TRAGEDY. 

As  It  was  afted  at  the 

Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  1732. 


. quse  smanti  pircet,  eadem  fibi  pn-cef  parum. 

Q^iiifi  pifcis,  itidem  ell  amator  lenas :  requjiin  eft  nifi  recens. 

Is  habet  fuccum  ;    s  fuavitatem  :  eum  quovis  pafto  condias  ; 

Vel  patinarlum  vel  aflum  ;  verfes,  quo  pado  lubet. 

Is  dare  volt,  is  fe  aliquid  pofci,   nam  ubi  de  pleno  promitur, 

INeque  ille  fcit,  quid  det,  quid  damni  facial;  illi  rei  ftudet : 

Volt  placere  {efe  am  cce,  volt  mihi^  pedifiequa;. 

Volt  famulif,  volt  etiam  ancillis  :  &  quoque  catulo  meo 

3ubblanditur  novus  amator,  fe  ut  quum  videat,  gauJeat. 

Plautus.  Afinar. 
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IT  hath  been  cudomary  with  authors  of  extraor- 
dinary merit  to  prefix  to  their  works  certain  com- 
mendatory epifties  in  verfe  and  profe,  written  by  a 
friendj  or  left  with  the  printer  by  an  unknown  hand  ; 
which  are  of  notable  ufe  to  an  injudicious  reader, 
and  often  lead  him  to  the  difcovery  of  beauties  which 
might  otherwife  have  efcaped  his  eye.  They  ftand 
like  champions  at  the  head  of  a  volume,  and  bid 
defiance  to  an  army  of  Critics. 

As  1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  fuch  pane- 
gyrics on  the  following  fcenes  from  my  friends,  nor 
had  leifure  to  write  them  myfelf,  1  have,  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  collected  fuch  criticifms  as  I  could 
meet  wirli  on  this  tragedy,  and  have  placed  them 
before  it  j  but  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  allure  the 
reader,  that  he  may  fhortly  expedl  an  anfwer  to  them. 

The  firft  of  thefe  pieces,  by  its  date,  appears  to 
be  the  production  of  fome  fine  gentleman,  who  plays 
the  Critic  for  his  diverfion,  tho'  he  has  not  fpoiled 
his  eyes  with  too  much  reading.  The  latter  will  be 
eauly  difcover'd  to  come  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
that  club  which  hath  determin'd  to  inftrudl  the  world 
in  arts  and  fciences,  without  underftanding  any  i  who 

With  lefs  learning  than  makes  felons  'fcape, 
Lefs  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape  j 

are  refolv'd 

— ,_ : —  in  fpite 

Of  nature,  and  their  ftars,  to  write. 

«  Deai 
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'f  Dear  JACK, 

"  CINCE  you  have  left  the  town,  and  no  rational 
«'  '^  creature  except  myfelf  in  it,  I  have  applied 
'«  myfelf  pretty  much  to  my  books  :  I  have,  befides 
'^  the  Craftsman  and  Grubstreet  Journals, 
*^  read  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
"  Lock,  and  feveral  pages  in  the  History  of  the 
**  King  of  Sweden,  which  is  tranflated  into  Eng- 
*'  li(h  ;  but  fancy  I  fhou'd  underfland  more  of  it  if 
<^  I  had  a  better  map;  for  I  have  not  been  able  to 
<'  find  out  Livonia  in  mine. 

"  I  believe  you  will  be  furpriz'd  to  hear  1  have 
"  not  been  twice  at  the  playhoufe  fince  your  depar- 
'*  ture.  But  alas!  what  entertainment  can  a  man 
*^  of  fenfe  find  there  now  ?  The  Modern  Hus- 
*'  BAND,  which  we  hlfs'd  the  firll  night,  had  fuch 
**  fuccefs,  that  I  began  to  think  it  a  good  play,  till 
*'  the  Gruestreet  Journal  affur'd  me  it  was 
"  not.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  which  you  know  is 
*^  my  favourite  of  all  Shakefpeare's  plays,  was  acled 
"  the  other  night ;  but  I  was  kept  from  it  by  a 
<f  damn'd  farce  which  I  abominate  and  deteft  fo 
"  much,  that  I  have  never  either  feen  it  or  read  it. 

'^  Lafl  Monday  came  out  a  new  Tragedy,  called 
'f  The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy,  which,  I  be- 
"  lieve,  I  may  affinr.  ro  be  the  word  tiiat  ever  was 
*'  written.  I  vviil  not  fliock  your  good  judt^ment 
"  by  any  quotations  out  of  it.  To  tell  you  the 
««  truth,  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it :  one  wou'd 
*'  l.ave  guefs'd  from  the  audience,  it  had  been  a 
**  Comedy  ;  for  I  faw  more  people  laugh  than  cry 
<f  at  it.  It  adds  a  very  ftrong  confirmation  to  your 
*'  opinion,  Th  t  it  is  impoffible  any  thing  worth 
"  reading  ihou'd  be  written  in  this  age. 

'-  I  am,  &c." 
St,  James's  CofFcehoufe, 
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A  CRITICISM  on  The  C  OVENT-G  AR- 
D  E  N  TRAGEDY,  originally  intended  for 
The  Grubstreet  Journal. 

1  Have  been  long  fenfible  that  the  days  of  Poetry 
■■■    are  no  more,  and  that  there  is  but  one  of  the 

moderns  (who  ihall  be  namelefs)  that  can  write  either 
fenfe,  or  Englilli,  or  grammar.  For  this  reafon 
I  have  pali'ed  by  unremark'd,  generally  unread,  the 
little,  quaint,  fliort-lived  produdions  of  my  cotem- 
poraries :  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  my  bookfeller,  than 
no  criticifm  on  any  work  can  fell,  when  the  work  it- 
felf  does  not. 

But  when  I  obferve  an  author  growing  into  any 
reputation  j  when  1  fee  the  fame  play,  wliich  I  had 
liberally  hifs'd  the  firft  night,  advertifed  for  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  nights  together  j  I  then  begin 
to  look  about  me,  and  to  think  it  v/orth  criticizing 
on.  A  play  that  runs  twelve  nights,  will  fupport  a 
temperate  Critic  as  many  days. 

The  fuccefs  of  The  Tragedy  of  Tragedies, 
and  The  Modern  Husband,  did  not  only  deter- 
mine me  to  draw  my  pen  againfl;  thofe  two  perform- 
ances, but  hath  likevvife  engaged  my  criticifm  on 
every  thing  which  comes  from  the  hands  of  that  au- 
thor, of  whatever  nature  it  be, 

Seu  Gr^cum  five  Latinum. 
The  Covent-Garden  Tragedy  bears  fo  great 
an  analogy  to  the  Tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb,  that 
it  needs  not  the  author's  name  to  alTure  us,  from 
what  quarter  it  had  its  original.  I  fhall  beg  leave, 
therefore,  to  examine  this  piece  a  little,  even  before 
8  lam 
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I  am  affiir'd  what  fuccefs  it  will  meet  v/ith.  Perhaps 
•what  1  fhall  herein  lay  may  prevent  its  meeting  with 
any. 

I  fliall  not  here  trouble  the  reader  with  a  labo- 
tious  definition  of  Tragedy  drawn  from  Ariftuttle 
or  Horafe,  for  which  I  refer  him  to  thofe  authors. 
I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  the  following  plain  pro- 
pofition;  **  That  a  Tragedy  is  a  thing  of  five  ads^ 
*'  written  dialoguewifejConliftingoffeveral  fine  fimi- 
*^  lies,  metaphors,  and  moral  phrafes,  with  here  and 
•'  there  a  fpeech  upon  liberty.  That  it  muft  contain 
*'  an  acTiion,  characters,  fentiments,  didlion,  and  a 
*'  moral."  Whatever  falls  ihort  of  any  of  thefe,  is 
by  no  means  worthy  the  name  of  a  Tragedy. 

Qu^  genus  aut  flexum  variant,  qucTcunque  novate 
Ritu  deficiunt  fuperantve,  heteroclita  funto. 

I  fliall  proceed  to  examine  the  piece  before  us  on 
thefe  rules  j  nor  do  I  doubt  to  prove  it  deficient  irt 
them  all. 

Quse  fequirur  manca  eft  numcro  cafuque  propago. 

As  for  an  aftion,  I  have  read  it  over  twice,  and 
do  folemnly  aver,  I  can  find  none,  at  leaft  none 
worthy  to  be  called  an  aflion.  The  author,  indeed, 
in  one  place,  feems  to  promife  fomething  like  an 
action,  where  Srormandra,  who  is  enraged  with 
Lovegirlo,  fends  Bilkum  to  dellroy  him,  and  at  the 
fame   time  threatens   to  deftroy  herfelf !  But  alas  ! 

what  comes  of  all  this  preparation  ? Why,  par- 

turiunt  montes — the  audience  is  deceived,  according 
to  cuftom,  and  the  two  murdered  people  appear  in 
good  health.  For  all  which  great  revolution  of  for- 
tune we  have  no  other  reafon  given,  but  that  the  one 
has  been  run  through  the  coat,  and  the  other  has 
hung  up  her  gown  inftead  of  herfelf — Ridiculum  I 

The  characters,  I  think,  are  fuch  as  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  in  Tragedy.  Firft,  for  the  character 
of  Mother  Punchbowl  j  and,  by  the  way,  I  cannot 
conceive  why  fhe  is  called  Mother.  Is  flie  the  mo- 
ther 
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ther  of  any  body  in  the  play  ?  No.  From  one  line 
one  might  gnefs  Ihe  was  a  bawd.  Leatherfides  de- 
fires  her  to  procure  two  whores,  &c.  but  then  is  (he 
not  continually  talking  of  virtue  ?  How  can  fne 
be  a  bawd  ?  In  the  third  fcene  of  the  fecond  acl  Ihe 
appears  to  be  Stormandra's  mother. 

PuNCKB.  Daughter,  you  ufe  the  Captain  too 
unkind. 

But,  if  I  mirtake  not,  in  the  fcene  immediately 
preceding,  Bilkum  and  fhe  have  mother'd  and  fon'd 
it  feveral  times.  Sure  fhe  cannot  be  mother  to  them 
both^  when  fhe  would  put  them  to  bed  together* 
Perhaps  fnc  is  mother-in-law  to  one  of  them,  as 
being  married  to  her  own  child.  But  of  this  the 
poet  ihou'd,  I  think,  have  given  us  fome  better 
affurance  than  barely  intimating  that  they  were  going 
to  bed  together ;  which  people  in  this  our  ifland 
have  been  fomeriaies  known  to  do,  without  going 
to  church  together. 

What  is  intended  by  the  character  of  Gallono  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  Either  he  is  taken  from  life,  or 
he  is  not.  Methinks,  I  cou'd  wifh  he  had  been  left 
out  of  the  dance  *,  nothing  being  more  unnatural 
than  to  conceive  fo  great  a  fot  to  be  a  lover' of 
dancing;  nay,  fo  great  a  lover  of  dancing,  as  to  take 
that  woman  for  a  partner  whom  he  had  juft  before 
been  abufing.  As  for  the  chara6lers  of  Lovegirlo 
and  Kiflinda,  they  are  poor  imitations  of  the  charac- 
ters of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache  in  The  Distrest 
Mother,  as  Bilkum  and  Stormandra  are  of  Oreftes 
and  Hermione. 

Sed  quid  morer  iflis. 

As  for  Mr.  Leatherfides,  he  is  indeed  an  original; 
and  fuch  a  one  as,  I  hope,  will  never  have  a  copy. 

*  The  Critic  is  out  in  this  particular ;  it  being  notorious  Gal- 
lono is  not  in  the  dance  ;  but  to  fliew  how  careful  the  Author  was 
to  maintain  his  charafter  throughout,  the  faid  Gailono,  during 
she  whole  dance,  is  employ'd  with  his  bottle  and  his  pipe. 

2  We 
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We  are  told  (to  fet  him  off)  that  he  has  learn'd  t6 
read,  has  read  playbills,  and  writ  The  Grubstreet 
Journal.  But  how  reading  playbills,  and  uiiting 
Grubftreet  papers,  can  qualify  him  to  be  a  judge  of 
plays,   I  co.ifefs  1  cannot  tell. 

The  only  charader  I  can  find  entirely  faultlefs  is 
the  Chairman  :  for  firtl  we  are  affur'd. 

He  afks  but  for  his  fare, 
when  the  Captain  anfwers  him. 

Thy  fare  be  damn'd. 
He  replies  in  the  gentlefl:  manner  imaginable. 

This  is  not  a6ling  like  a  gentleinan. 

The  Ciptain,  upon  this,  threatens  to  knock  his  brains 
out.  He  then  anfwers,  in  a  moft  intrepid  and  jufti-» 
fiable  manner  ; 

Oh  1  that  with  me,  &c. 

I  cannot  help  williing  this  may  teach  all  gentlemen 
to  pay  their  chairmen. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  fentiments.  And  here,  to 
fhevv  how  inclin'd  I  am  to  admire  rather  than  dillike, 
I  fhall  allow  the  beautiful  manner  wherein  this  play 
fets  out.  The  firft  five  lines  are  a  mighty  pretty 
fatire  on  our  age,  our  country,  ftatefmen,  lawyers, 
and  phyficians.  What  did  I  not  expedl  from  fuch  a 
beginning?  But  alas!  what  follows?  No  tine  moral 
fentences,  not  a  word  of  liberty  and  property,  no 
infmuations  that  courtiers  are  fools,  and  llatefmen 
rogues.  You  have  indeed  a  few  fimilies  ;  but  they 
are  very  thin  fown. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vado. 

Th6  fentiments  fall  very  (hort  of  politenefs  every 
where;  but  thofe  in  the  mouth  of  Captain  Bilkum 
breathe  the  true  fpirit  of  Biiling^ate.  The  court- 
fhip  that  palfes  between  him  and  St9rmandra  in  the 
fecond  a6t  is  fo  extremely  delicate,  fure  the  author 
mull  have  fcrv'd  an  apprcnticefhip  there  before  he 

could 
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could  have  produced  it.  How  unlike  this  was  the 
beautiful  manner  of  making  love  in  ufe  among  the 
ancients,  that  charming  fimplicity  of  manners  which 
Ihines  fo  apparently  in  all  the  *  Tragedies  of  PlautuS;, 
where, 

petit  &  prece  blandus  amicara. 

But  alas  !  how  fliould  an  illiterate  modern  imitate 
authors  he  has  never  read  ? 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  meannefs  of  the  didion, 
which  is  fome  degrees  lower  than  J  have  feen  in  any 
modern  Tragedy,  we  very  often  meet  with  contra- 
dictions in  the  fame  line.  The  fubftantive  is  fo  far 
from  (lievving  the  fignification  of  its  adjedive  as  the 
latter  requires, 

'  An  adjective  requires  fome  word  to  be  joined  to 
'  it  to  fliew  its  fignification.'  Vid.  Accidence, 
that  it  very  often  takes  away  its  meaning,  as  particu- 
larly '  virtuous  whore.'  Did  it  ever  enter  into  any 
head  before  to  bring  thefe  two  words  together.  Ir^- 
detd,  my  friend,  I  cou'd  as  foon  unite  the  idea  of 
your  fvveet  felf  and  a  good  poet. 

Forth  from  your  empty  head  I'll  knock  yoijr 
brains. 

Had  you  had  any  brains  in  your  own  head,  you  never 
had  writ  this  line. 

Yet  do  not  fhock  it  with  a  thought  fo  bafe. 
Ten  low  words  creep  here  in  a  line,  indeed. 

Monofyllabia  nomina  qujcdam, 

Sal,  fol,  ren  et  Iblen,  car,  fer,  vir,  vas. 

Virgal  rodi  grief  ftung  foul,  &c. 
I  would  recommend  to  this  author  (if  he  can  read) 
that  wholefome  little  treatife,  called  Gulielmi  Lilii 
Monita  Psedagogica,  where  he  will  find  this  inftruc- 
tion  : 

*  I  fuppefe  thefe  are  loft,  there  remaining  now  no  more  than 
his  Comedies. 

Vol.  II.  X  — Yeluti 
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■Veluti  fcopulos  Barbara  verba  fuge. 

Much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides  of  this  qucflion. 
Let  me  confider  what  the  quefiion  is. 

Mighty  pretty,  faith  1  refolving  a  queftion  firll,  and 


then  afking  it. 


thou  haft  a  tongue 


Might  charm  a  bailiff  to  forego  his  hold. 

Very  likely,  indeed!  I  fancy,  Sir,  if  ever  you  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  you  have  not  efcap'd  fo 
eafily. 

Hanover-fquare  fliall  come  to  Drury-lane. 
Wonderful ! 

Thou  flialt  wear  farms  and  houfes  in  each  ear. 

Oh!  Bavins!  Oh!  conundrum!  is  this  true  ?  Sure 
the  poet  exaggerates  !  Whan !  a  woman  wear  farms 
and  houfes  in  her  ear,  nay,  in  each  ear,  to  make  it 
ftill  the  more  incredible  1  I  fuppofe  thefe  are  poetical 
farms  and  houfes,  which  any  woman  may  carry  about 
her  without  being  the  heavier.  But  I  pafs  by  this, 
and  many  other  beauties  of  the  like  nature,  qu;t 
leftio  iuxtadocebit,  to  come  to  a  little  word  which 
is  worth  the  whole  work. 

Nor  modefty,  nor  pride,  nor  fear,  nor  REP. 

Quid  fibi  vult  iftud  REP  ? 1  have  looked  over 

all  my  dictionaries,  but  in  vain. 

Nufquam  reperitur  in  ufu. 
I  find,  indeed,  fuch  a  word  in  fome  of  the  Latin  au- 
thors :  but  as  it  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  I  fuppolc  it 
to  be  oDfolete.  Perhaps  it  is  a  proper  name  j  if  fb,  it 
fbould  hi:vc  been  in  Italics.  I  am  a  little  inclined  to 
this  0|-inion,  as  we  find  feveral  very  odd  names  in 
this  piece,  fuch  as  Hackabouta,  &c. 

I  am  wtary  of  raking  in  this  dirt,  and  fliall  there- 
fore pafs  on  to  the  moral,  which  the  poet  very  inge- 
nuoufly  tells  us  is,  he  knows  not  what  j  nor  any  one 

ellc. 
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elfe,  I  dare  fwear.  I  fhall  however  allow  him  this 
merit,  that  except  in  the  five  lines  above  mentioned, 
I  fcarce  know  any  performance  more  of  a  piece. 
Either  the  author  never  fleeps,  or  never  wakes 
throughout. 

*  A  S  S  in  prsefenti  perfedum  format  in  avi# 
•  Gul.  Lilius  reads  this  word  with  a  fmgle  S, 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  THEOPHILUS  GIBBER, 

jN  Athens  fir fi  {as  diclionaries  write) 
"*   The  Tragic  Mufe  was  midwifd  into  light  \ 
Rome  knew  her  next^  and  next  jhe  took  a  dance ^ 
Some  fay  to  Engla-td^  others  fay  to  France, 
But  when^  or  whence^  the  tuneful  goddefs  camCi 
Since  Jhe  is  here 3  I  think y  is  much  the  fame. 
Oft  have  you  feen  the  king  and  hero  rage. 
Oft  has  the  vi.  gin's  fajfion  fiWd  the  fi  age  : 
To- night  nor  king,  nor  hero,  Jhallyoufpy, 
Nor  virgin's  love  fh  all  fill  the  virgin's  eye. 
Our  Poet  from  unknown ,  untafted  fpringSy 
A  curious  draught  of  tragic  ne£iar  brings. 
From  Covent-Garden  culls  delicious  fores. 
Of  bullies^  bawds y  and  fots,  and  rakes y  and  whores* 
Examples  of  the  great  can  ferve  hut  few  j 
For  wha'  are  kings  and  heroes  faults  to  you  f 
But  thefe  examples  are  of  general  ufe. 
What  rake  is  ignorant  of  *  King's  coffeehoufe  ? 
Here  the  old  rake  may  view  the  crimes  h'as  known^ 
And  boys  hence  dread  the  vices  of  the  town  : 
Here  nymphs  feduc'd  may  mourn  their  pleafures  paji. 
And  maids,  who  have  their  virtue y  learn  to  hold  it  fafi* 

*  A  place  in  Covent-Garden  market,  well  known  to  all  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  beds  are  unknown. 

X  2  Dramatis 


Dramatis  Perfonas, 

GENTLEMEN. 
Captain  Bilkum,  Mr.  Mullart. 

LOVEGIRLO,  Mr.  ClBBER,  JUH. 

Ga:  LONG,  Mr.  Paget. 

LeathersideSj  Mr.  Roberts. 

Chairman,  Mr.  Jones. 

1.  A  D  I  E  S. 

Mother  Punchbowl,  Mrs.  Bridgewater, 

KissiNDA,  Mifs  Raptor. 

Stormanda,  Mrs.  Mullart. 

NONPAREL,  Mifs  MearS, 

SCENE,     An  Antichamber,    or  rather  Back- 
parlour,  in  Mother  Punchbowl's  Houfe, 
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SCENE,     Jn  Anti-Chamber. 

MOTHER  PUNCHBOWL,  LEATHER- 
SIDES,  NONPAREL,  INDUSTRI- 
OUS JENNY. 

Mother. 

WHO'D  be  a  bawd  in  this  degen'rate  age  ! 
Who'd  for  her- country  unrewarded  toil  I 
Not  fo  the  ftatefman  fcrubs  his  plocful  head. 
Not  fo  the  lawyer  (hakes  his  unfee'd  tongue. 
Not  To  the  dodor  guides  the  doleful  quill. 
Say,  Nonparel,  induftrious  Jenny,  fay. 
Is  the  play  done,  and  yet  no  cull  appears  ? 

NoN.  The  play  is  done  :  for  fronn  the  pigeon-hole 
I  heard  them  hifs  the  curtain  as  it  fell. 

Moth.  Ha,  did  they  hifs  l  Why  then  the  play  is 
damn'd. 
And  I  fhall  fee  the  poet's  face  no  more. 
Say,  Leatherfides,  'tis  thou  that  bed  can  tell  i 

X  4  For 
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For  thou  hafl:  learnt  to  read,  haft  playbills  read. 
The  Grubftreet  Journal  thou  haft  known  to  write,^ 
Thou  art  a  judge;  fay,  wherefore  was  it  damn'd  ? 

Leath.  1  heard  a  tailor  fitting  by  my  fide, 
Play  on  his  catcal,  and  cry  out,  *  Sad  ftufF.' 
A  little  farther  an  apprentice  fat. 
And  he  too  hifs'd,  and  he  too  cry'd,  *  'twas  low.' 
Then  o'er  the  pit  I  downward  caft  my  eye. 
The  pit  all  hifs'd,  all  whiftled,  and  all  groan'd. 

Moth.  Enough.  The  poet's  loft,  and  fo ^s  his  bill. 
Oh  !   'tis  the  tradefman's,  not  the  poet's  hurt : 
For  him  the  waftierwoman  toils  in  vain. 
For  him  in  vam  the  tailor  fits  crofs'd  legg'd. 
He  runs  away  and  leaves  all  debts  unpaid. 

Leath.  The    mighty  captain    Bilkum  this  way 
comes. 
T  left  him  in  the  entry  with  his  chairman 
Wrangling  about  his  fare. 

MoTrt.  Leatherfides,  'tis  well. 
Retire,  my  girls,  and  patient  wait  for  culls* 

SCENE,  II. 

Mother  P  U  N  C  H  B  OWL,  Captain  B  I  L  K  U  iM, 
CHAIRMAN. 

Chair.  Your  honour,  Sir,  has  paid  bur  half  my 
fare. 
I  alls:  but  for  my  fare. 

Capt.  Bilk..  Thy  fare  be  damn'd. 
Chair.  This  is  not  ading  like  a  gentleman. 
Capt.  Bilk.  Begone,  or  by  the  powers  of  dice 
I  Iwear, 
Were  there  no  other  chairman  in  the  world, 
From  out  thy  empty  head,  I'd  knock  thy  brains. 
Chair.  Oh,  that  vvith  me,  all  chairmen  would  i 
con  fp  ire,  / 

No  more  to  carry  fuch  fad  dogs  for  hire,  ( 

But  let  the  lazy  rafcals  ftraddle  thro'  the  mire.       j 

SCENE 
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SCENE     III. 
Captain  EILKUM>  Molber  PUNCHBOWL. 

Moth.  What  Is  the  reafon,  captain,  that  you  make 
This  noife  within  my  houfe  ?  Do  you  intend 
To  arm  reforming  conftables  againft  me  ? 
Wou'd  it  delight  your  eyes  to  fee  me  dragg'd 
By  baie  plebeian  hands  to  Weftminfter, 
The  Icoff  of  ferjeants  and  attornies  clerks. 
And  then  exalted  on  the  pillory. 
To  ftand  the  fncer  of  ev'ry  virtuous  whore  ? 
Oh  !  could  ft  thou  bear  to  fee  the  rotten  egg 
Mix  with  my  tears,  and  trickle  down  my  cheeks^- 
Like  dew  dillilling  from  the  full-blown  roic  5 
Or  fee  me  follow  the  attractive  cart. 
To  fee  the  hangman  lift  the  virgal  rod, 
That  hangman  you  fo  narrov/ly  efcap'd  I 

Capt.  Bilk.  Ha  !    that  laft   thought  has  flung 
me  to  the  foul : 
Damnation  on  all  laws  and  lawyers  too  : 
Behold  thee  carted— — oh  !  forefend  that  fight. 
May  Bilkum's  neck  be  ftretch'd  before  that  day. 

Moth.  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  beft  belov'dof  Ibns^ 
Forgive  the  weaknefs  of  thy  mother's  fears  : 
O  !   may  I  never,  never  fee  thee  hang'd  ! 

Capt.  Bilk.  If  born  to  fwing,  I  never  fhall  be 
drown'd  : 
Far  be  it  from  me,  with  too  curious  mind. 
To  fearch  the  office  whence  eternal  fate 
IlTues  her  writs  of  various  ills  to  menj 
Too  foon  arrefted  we  fhall  know  our  doom. 
And  now  a  prefcnt  evil  gnaws  my  heart. 
Oh  I   Mother,  Mother—^ 

M  'TH.  Say,  what  wou*d  my  fon  ? 

Capt.  Bilk.  •  Get  me  a  wench,"  and  lend  me  half 
a  crown. 

Moth.  Thou  fhalt  have  both, 

a  Capt, 
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Capt.  Bilk.  Oh  !  goodnefs  mofl  iinmatch'd, 
What  are  your  'Nelope's  compar'd  to  thee  ? 
In  vain  we'd  fearch  the  hundreds  of  the  town, 
Frona  where,  in  Goodinan's-Fields,  the  city  dame 
Eaiboxed  fits,  for  two  times  eighteen  pence. 
To  where,  at  midnight  hours,  the  noble  race 
In  borrowed  voice,  and  mimic  habit  fqueak. 
Yet  where,  oh  where  is  fuch  a  bawd  as  thou  ? 

Moth.  Oh !  deal  not  pralfe  with  fuch  a  laviHi 
tongue  ; 
If  I  excel  all  others  of  my  trade. 
Thanks  to  thofc  ftars  that  taught  me  to  excel. 

SCENE     IV. 

Mciher  PUNCHBOWL,  Capt  aw  B I  L  K  U  M, 
LEATHERSIDES. 

Leath.  a  porter  from  Lovegirlo  is  arriv'd. 
If  in  your  train  one  harlot  can  be  found. 
That  has  not  been  a  month  upon  the  town  j 
Her,  he  expc6ts  to  find  in  bed  by  two. 

Moth.  Thou,    Leatherfides,    bell  know'ft  fuch 
nymphs  to  find. 
To  thee,  their  lodgings  they  communicate. 
Go,  thou  procure  the  girl,   I'll  make  the  punch, 
Which  fhc  mull  call  for  when  Ihe  firft  arrives. 
Oh  1  Bilkum,  when  I  backward  caft  my  thoughts. 
When  I  revolve  the  glorious  days  I've  ken, 
(Days  I  fliali  fee  no  more) — it  tears  my  brain. 
When  culls  fent  frequent,  and  were  fent  away. 
When  col'nels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants. 
Here  fpcnt  the  ifTue  of  their  glorious  toils; 
I'hefe  were  the  men,  my  Bilkum,  that  fubdu'd 
The  haughty  foe,  and  paid  for  beauty  here. 
Now  we  are  funk  to  a  low  race  of  beaus. 
Fellows  unfit  for  women  or  for  war; 
And  one  poor  cull  is  all  the  guefts  I  have, 

SCENE 
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SCENE     V. 


31, 


LEATHERS  IDES,     Mcther    PUNCH- 
BOWL, B  I  L  K  U  M. 

Leath.  Two  whores,    great  Madam,    rnull  be 
ilraight  prepar'd, 
A  Tar  one  for  the  'Iquire,  and  for  my  lord  a  lean. 
Moth.  Be  that  tiiy  care.    This  weighty  bus'nefs 
done, 
A  bowl  of  IiuTiming  punch  fliall  glad  my  fon. 

SCENE    VL 

B  I  L  K  U  M,  folus. 

Oh  !  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  punch  to  eafe 
My  grief-ftung  foul,  fince  Hecatifla's  falfc. 
Since  fhe  could  hide  a  poor  half-guinea  from  me. 
Oh  !  had  I  fearch'd  her  pockets  ere  I  rofe, 
I  had  not  left  a  fingle  fliilling  in  them. 
But  lo  !  Lovegirlo  comes,  I  will  retire. 

SCENE    VIL 
LOVEGIRLO,   GALLONO. 

Gal.  And  wilt  thou  leave  us  for  a  woman  thus  ! 
Art  thou  Lovegirlo  ?  Tell  me,  art  thou  he. 
Whom  i  have  fecn  the  faffron-colour'd  morn 
With  rofy  Bngers  beckon  home  in  vain  ? 
Than  whom  none  oftner  puil'd  the  pendent  bell. 
None  oftner  cry'd,  "  another  bottle  bring;'* 
And  canft  thou  leave  us  for  a  worthlefs  woman  ? 

Love.  I  charge  thee,  my  Gallono,  do  not  fpeak 
Out  againft  woman  j  by  KilTinda's  fmiles, 
(Thofefmiles  more  worth  than  all  the  Cornwall  mines) 
When  I  drank  mofi:,  'twas  woman  made  me  drink. 
The  toaft  was  to  the  wine  an  orange-peel. 

3  Gal. 
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Gal.  Oh  !  wou'd  they  fpur  us  on  to  noble  drink, 
I  too  wou'd  be  a  lover  ot  the  fex. 
And  fure  for  nothing  elfe  they  were  defign'd. 
Woman  was  only  born  to  be  a  toad. 

Love.  What  madnefs  moves  thy  flender-hurling 
tongue  ? 
Woman  !  what  is  there  m  the  world  like  woman  ? 
Man  without  woman  is  a  fingle  boot. 
Is  half  a  pair  of  fheers.     Her  wanton  fmiles 
Are  fweeter  than  a  draught  of  cool  fmall  beer 
To  the  fcorch'd  palate  of  a  waking  fot. 
Man  is  a  puppet  which  a  woman  moves 

And  dances  as  fhe  will Oh  1  had  it  not 

Been  for  ^  woman,  thou  hadft  not  been  here. 

Gal.  And  were  it  not  for  wine — I  wou'd  not  be, 
W^ine  makes  a  cobler  greater  than  a  kingj 
Wine  give^  mankind  the  preference  to  beads. 
Third  teaches  all  the  animals  ro  drink. 
But  drunkennefs  belongs  to  only  man. 

Love.  If  woman  were  not,  my  Gallono,  man 
Wou'd  make  a  filly  figure  in  the  world. 

Gal,  And  without  wine  all  human  kind  wou'd  be 
One  dupid,  fniveling,  fneaking,  fober  fellow. 

Love.  What  does  the  plcafures  of  our  life  refine  ? 
'Tis  charming  woman. 

Gal.  Wine. 

Love.  'Tis  wonrian* 

Gal.   Wine. 


SCENE    VIII. 
B  I  L  K  U  M. 

Much  may  be  f  lid  on  both  fides  of  tliis  quedion  ; 
Let  me  confider  what  the  quedion  is  : 
If  wine  or  woman  be  our  greater  good. 
Wine  is  a  good — and  fo  is  woman  too, 
But  which  the  greater  good  [yf  lof?^  paafel  I  cannot 
tell. 

Either 
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Either  to  other  to  prefer  I'm  loth, 

But  he  does  wifeil  who  takes  moil  of  both. 

SCENE    IX. 
LOVEGIRLO,  KISSINDA. 

Love.   Oh  !    my  Kifunda !    Oh  !  how  fweet  art 
thou  ? 
Nor  Covent-Garden,  nor  Stocks-Market  knows 
A  flower  like  thee;  lefs  fweet  the  Sunday  rofe, 
■\Vith  v^hich,  in  country  church,  the  milkmaid  decks 
Her  ruddy  breaft  :  ne'er  wafh'd  the  courtly  dame 
Her  neck  with  honey- water  half  fo  fweet. 
Oh  1  thou  art  perfume  all ;  a  perfume  fhop. 

Kis.  Ceafe,  my  Lovegirlo,  oh  !  thou  haft  a  tongue 
Might  charm  a  bailifr  to  forego  his  hold. 
Oh  !  I  cou'd  hear  thee  ever,  cou'd  with  joy 
Live  a  whole  day  upon  a  difh  of  tea. 
And  liften  to  the  bagpipe^  in  thy  voice. 

Love,  Hear  this,  ye  harlots,  hear  her  and  reform  : 
Not  fo  the  mifer  loves  to  fee  his  gold. 
Not  fo  the  poet  loves  to  fee  his  play. 
Not  fo  the  critic  loves  to  fee  a  fault. 
Not  fo  the  beauty  loves  to  fee  herfelf, 
As  I  delight  tq  fee  Kiffinda  fmile. 

Kis.  Oh  !  my  Lovegirlo,   I  muft  hear  no  more. 
Thy  words  are  ftrongeft  poifon  to  my  foul  j 
I  fhall  forget  my  trade,  and  learn  to  dote. 

Love.  Oh  !  give  a  loofe  to  all  the  warmth  of  love. 
Love  like  a  bride  upon  the  lecond  night  j 
I  like  a  ravifh'd  bridegroom  on  the  firlt. 

Kis.  Thou  know'il  too  well  a  lady  of  the  town. 
If  fhe  give  way  to  love,  mufl;  be  undone. 

Lov^.  The  town !  thou  ihalt  be  on  the  town  no 
more, 
I'll  take  thee  into  Ifeeping,  take  thee  roooi 
So  large,  fo  furnifh'.l,  in  fo  fine  a  ftreet. 
The  miftrefs  of  a  j  ew  Ihall  envy  thee ; 
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By  Jove,  I'll  force  the  footy  tribe  to  own, 
A  Chriftian  keeps  a  whore  as  well  as  they. 

Kis.  And  wik  thou  take  me  into  keeping  ? 

Love.  Yes. 

Kis.  Then  I  am  blefl:  indeed and  I  will  be 

The  kindeft,  gentleft,  and  the  cheapeft  girl. 
A  joint  of  meat  a  day  is  all  I  afl<, 

And  that  I'll  drefs  myfelf A  pot  of  beer, 

Vs'hen  thou  din'ft  from  me,  fhall  be  all  my  wine; 
Few  clothes  I'll  have,  and  thofe  too  fecond-hand  j 
Then  when  a  hole  within  thy  Hocking's  feen, 
(For  (lockings  v/ill  have  holes)  I'll  darn  it  for  theej 
With  my  own  hands  I'll  walk  thy  foapen'd  fhirt. 
And  make  the  bed  I  have  unmade  with  thee. 

Lov£.  Do  virtuous  women  ufe  their  hufbands  fo  ? 

Who  but  a  fool  wou'd  marry  that  can  keep 

What  is  this  virtue  that  mankind  adore  ? 
Sounds  lefs  the  fcolding  of  a  virtuous  tongue  ! 
Or  who  remembers,  to  increafe  his  joy. 
In  the  lad  moments  of  cxcefllve  blifs. 
The  ring,  the  licence,  parfon,  or  his  clerk  ? 
Befides,  whene'er  my  miftrefs  plays  me  foul, 
1  caft  her,  like  a  dirty  Hiirt,  away. 
But  oh  1  a  wife  fticks  like  a  plafter  fad, 
Eike  a  perpetual  bliller  to  the  pole. 

Kis.  And  wilt  thou  never  throw  me  off? 

Love.  Never, 
'Till  thou  art  foil'd. 

Kis.  Then  turn  me  to  the  fl:reets, 
Thofe  llreets  you  took  me  from. 

Love.  Forbid  it  all 
Ye  powers  propitious  to  unlawful  love. 
Oh!  my  KifTinda,  by  this  kifs  I  fwear, 
(This  kifs,  which  at  a  fhilling  is  not  dear) 
I  wou'd  not  quit  the  joys  this  night  fl"'..:]]  'give, 
For  all  the  virtuous  wives  or  maids  alive. 
Oh  !  I  am  all  or.  fire,  thou  lovely  weoch. 
Torrents  of  J6y  my  burning  foui  muft  quench. 
Reiterated  joys  1 

Thus 
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Thus  burning  from  the  fire,  the  wadier  lifts 
The  red-hot  iron  to  make  faiooth  her  fhifts. 
With  arm  impetuous  rubs  her  fliift  amain. 
And  rubs,  and  rubs,  and  rubs  it  o'er  again  j 
Nor  fooner  does  her  rubbing  arm  v/ithhold, 
'Till  ihe  grows  warm,  and  the  hot  iron  cold. 


A  C  T    II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

STORMANDRA,   Captain  BILKUM. 

Stormandra, 

N'  OT,  tho'  you  were  the  bed  man  in  the  Jand, 
Shou'd  you,  unpaid  for,  have  from  me  a  favour. 
Therefore  ccmx  down  the  Ready,  or  I  go. 

Capt.  Bilk.  Forbid  it,  Venus,  I  ftiou'd  ever  fee 
So  curfed  an  example  to  the  world  : 
Forbid,  the  rake,  in  full  purfuit  of  joy 
Requir'd  the  unready  Ready  to  come  dov/n, 
Shou'd  curfc  my  name,  and  cry,  "  Thus  Bilkum  did  j 
**  To  him  this  curfed  precedent  we  owe." 

SroR.  Rather  forbid,  that,  bilk'd  in  after- time. 
The  chairlefs  girl  fhou'd  curfe  Stormandra's  name, 
That  as  (he  walks  with  draggled  coats  the  ilreet, 
(Coats  (hortly  to  be  pawn'd)  the  hungry  wretch 
Shou'd  bellow  out,  **  For  this  I  thank  Stormandra  !" 

Capt.  Bilk.  Trull  m.e  to-night,  and  never  trufl: 
me  more. 
If  I  do  not  come  down  when  I  get  up. 

Stor.  And  doft  ihuu  think  I  have  a  foul  fo  mean  ? 
Truft  thee  1  doft  think  I  came  laft  week  to  towj]. 
The  waggon  ftraws  yet  hanging  to  my  tail  ? 
Truft  thee  !  oh  !  when  1  truft  thee  for  a  groat, 
Hanover-Square  fliall  come  to  Drury-Lane. 

Capt.  Bilk.    Madam,    'tis  well  ;  your  mother 
may,  perhaps. 

Teach 
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Teach  your  rude  tongue  to  know  a  fofter  tone. 
And  lee,  fhe  comes,  the  Imiling  brightnefs  comcs^ 

SCENE     II. 

Mother  PUNCHBOWL,  Captain  B I  L  K  U  M, 
STORMANDRA. 

Stor.  Oh  !  Mother  Punchbowl,  teach  me  how  to 
rail; 
Oh  !  teach  me  to  abufe  this  monftrous  man. 

Moth.  What  has  he  done  r 

Stor.  Sure  a  defign  lb  bale, 
Turk  never  yet  conceiv'd. 

Moth.  Forbid  it,  virtue. 

Stor,  It  wounds  me  to  the  foul — he  wou'd  have 
bilk'd  me. 

Moth.  Ha  !  in  my  houfe  !  oh  !  Bilkum,  is  this 
true  ? 
Who  fet  thee  on,  thou  traitor,  to  undo  me; 
Is  it  feme  envious  filler  ?  fuch  may  be; 
For  even  bawds,  I  own  it  with  a  bluih. 
May  be  difhonell  in  this  vicious  age. 
Perliaps,  ihou^art  an  enemy  to  us  all. 
Wilt  join  malicious  juftices  againll  us. 
Oh  !  think  not  thus  to  bribe  th'  ungrateful  tribe. 
The  hand  to  Bridewell  which  thy  mother  lends. 
May  one  day  fend  thee  to  more  fatal  gaol; 
And  oh  1  (avert  the  omen,  all  ye  liars  !) 
The  very  hemp  I  beat  may  hang  my  fon. 

Capf.  Bilk.  Mother,  you  know  the   paflage  to 
my  heart, 
But  do  n(jt  Ihock  it  with  a  thought  fo  bafe. 
Sooner  Fleet-Ditch  like  filver  Thamt- s  Ihall  flow. 
The  New-Exchange  fiiali  with  the  Royal  vie. 
Or  Covent-Garden's  witn  St.  Paul's  great  bell. 
Give  no  belief  to  that  ungrateful  woman  ; 
Gods  !  who  wou'd  be  a  bully  ro  a  woman  ? 
Canll  thou  for<2:et— (it  is  too  pl^in  thou  canfl) 

When 
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"VYhen  at  the  Rummer,  at  the  noon  of  highfi 
I  found  thee  with  a  bafe  apprentice  boxjig  ? 
And  iho'  none  better  dart  the  clinch^.!  filt. 
Yet  waft  thou  overmatch'd,  and  on  fhe  ground* 
Then  like  a  bull-dog  in  Hockleian  holes, 
Ruih'd  I  tremendous  on  the  fnotty  foe, 
I  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  kick'd  him  down  the 
Hairs. 

Stor.  Doft  thou  recount  thy  fervices,  bafe  wfetchj 
Forgetting  mine  ?  Doft  thou  forget  the  time. 
When  Ihiv'ring  on  a  winter's  icy  morn, 
I  found  thy  coatlefs  carcafe  at  the  Roundhoufca 
Did  I  not  then  forget  my  proper  woes, 
Did  I  not  fend  for  half  a  pint  of  gin, 
To  v/arm  th'  ungrateful  guts  ?  PuU'd  I  not  off 
A  quilted  petticoat  to  clothe  thy  back  ? 
That  unfkinn'd  back,  which  rods  had  drefb'd  in  red^ 
Thy  only  title  to  the  name  of  Captain  ? 
Did  I  nut  pick  a  pocket  of  a  watch^ 
A  pocket  pick  for  thee  ? 

Capt.  Bilk.  Doft  thou  mention 
So  flight  a  favour  ?  Have  I  not  for  thee 
Fled  from  the  featherbed  of  foft  repofe. 
And  as  the  watch  proclaim^  approaching  day^i 
Robb'd  the  ftage-coach  ? — Again,  when  puddings 

hot. 
And  Well-fleet  oyfters  cry'd,  the  evening  comej 
Have  I  not  been  a  footpad  for  thy  pride  ? 

Moth.  Enough,  my  children,  letthisdifcord  ceafe/ 
Had  both  your  merits  had,  you  both  deferve 

The  fate  of  greater  perfons Go,  my  fon. 

Retire  to  reft— — gentle  Stormandra  foon 
Will  follow  you.     See  kind  confent  appear^ 
In  Ibfteft  fmiles  upon  her  lovely  brow. 

Bilk..  And  can  I  think  Stormandra  will  be  mine  1 
Once  more,  unpaid  for  mine  !  then  I  again 
Am  bleft,  am  paid  for  all  her  former  fcorn^ 
So  when  the  doating  henpeck'd  huft)and  long 
Hath  ftood  the  thunder  of  his  deary's  tongue^ 

Vol.  Ih  Y  If, 
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If,  fupppr  over,  (he  attempt  to  toy. 

And  laugh  and  languifh  for  approaching  joy. 

His  raptur'd  fancy  runs  her  charms  all  o'er,  1 

While  tranfport  dances  jigs  thro'  ev'ry  pore,  > 

He  hears  the  thunder  of  her  tongue  no  more.        J 

SCENE    IIU 

STORMANDRA,  Moiher  PUNCH- 
BOWL. 

Moth.  Daughter,  you  ufe  the  captain  too  unkind* 
Forbid  it,  virtue,  I  fhou'd  ever  think 
A  woman  fqueezes  any  cull  too  much  j 
But  bullies  never  fhou'd  be  us'd  as  culls. 
"With  caution  ftill  preferve  the  bully's  love, 
A  houfe  like  this,  without  a  bully  left. 
Is  like  a  puppet-lhow  without  a  Punch. 
When  you  fliall  be  a  bawd,  and  fure  that  day 
Is  written  in  the  almanack  of  fate. 
You'll  own  the  mighty  truth  of  what  I  fay. 
So  the  gay  girl  whofe  head  romances  fill. 
By  mother  married  well  againft  her  will; 
Once  pad  the  age  that  pants  for  love's  delight, 
Herfclf  a  mother,  owns  her  mother  in  the  right, 

SCENE    IV. 
STORMANDRA,  foia. 

What  fjiall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  unpaid  to  bed  ? 
Oh!  my  Lovegirlo  !  oh  !  that  thou  wert  herej 
How  my  heart  doats  upon  Lovegirlo's  name, 
For  no  one  ever  paid  his  girls  like  him. 
She,  with  Lovegirlo  who  had  fpent  the  night, 
Sighs  not  in  vain  for  next  day's  mafquerade. 

Sure  of  a  ticket  from  him Ha  !   ye  powers^ 

What  is'r  I  fee  ?  Is  it  a  ghoft  I  fee  ? 
It  is  a  ghoft.     It  is  Lovegirlo's  ghoft. 

2  Lov«" 
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Lovegirlo's  deadj  for  if  he  were  not  de^d, 
How  cou'd  his  Jiving  gholl  be  walking  here  ? 

SCENE    V. 
LOVEGIRLO,   STORMANDRA. 

Love.  Surely  this  is  fome  holiday  in  hell, 
^nd  ghofts  are  let  abroad  to  take  the  air. 
For  1  have  feen  a  dozen  ghofts  to-night 
Dancing  in  merry  nnood  the  vvinding  hayes* 
If  ghofts  all  lead  fuch  merry  lives  as  thefe, 
"Who  wouM  not  be  a  ghoft  ! 

Stor.  Art  thou  not  one  ? 

Love.  What  do  I  lee,  ye  ftars  ?  Is  ir  Stormandra  ? 

Stor.  Art  thou  Lcvegirlo  ? — Oh  !  I  fee  thou  art. 
But  tell  me,  I  conjure,  art  thou  not  dead  ? 

Love.  No,  by  my  foul,  I  am  not. 

Stor.  May  I  truft  thee  ? 
Yet  if  thou  art  alive,  what  doft  thou  here 

Without  Stormandra? but  thou  needft  not  fay, 

I  know  thy  fa!ft*hood,  yes,  perfidious  fellow, 
I  know  thee  fai.e  as  water  or  as  hell  j 
Falfer  than  any  thing  but  thyfelf 

Love.  Or  ther. 
Dares  thus  the  devil  to  rebuke  our  fin  ! 
Dare  thus  the-  kettle  fay  the  pot  is  black  ! 
Canft  thr.u  upbraid  my  falfehood  !  thou  !  who  ftill 
Art  ready  to  obey  the  porter's  call. 
At  any  hour,  to  any  fort  of  gueftj 
Thy  perfon  is  as  common  as  the  dirt 
"Which  Pu  cadilly  leaves  on  ev'ry  heel. 

Stor.   Can  I  heaf  this,  ye  ftars!  Injurious  man  ! 

May  I  bt  ever  bilk'd  ! May  I  ne'er  fetch 

My  waich  from  pawn,  if  I've  been  falfe  to  you. 

Love.  Oh  !  in.pudence   unmatch'd  !    canft  thou 
deny 
That  thou  haft  had  a  thoufand  diff''rent  men  ? 

Y  2  Stor. 
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Stor.  If  that  be  falfehood,  I  indeed  am  falfe. 
And  never  lady  of  the  town  was  true ; 
But  tho'  nay  perfon  be  upon  the  town. 
My  heart  has  ftill  been  fixt  on  only  you. 

SCENE    VI. 

LOVEGIRLO,    STORMANDRA, 
KISSINDA. 

Kis.  Where's  my  Lovegirlo  ?  Point  him  out,  ye 
ftarb-, 
Reftore  him  panting  to  KifTmda's  arms. 
Ha  !  do  I  fee  ! 

Stor.  Haft  thou  forgot  to  rail  ? 
Now  call  me  falfe,  perfidious,  and  ingrate. 
Common  as  air,  as  dire,  or  as  thyfelf. 
Beneath  my  rage,  haft  thou  forfaken  me  ? 
All  my  full  meals  of  lufcious  love,  to  ftarve 
At  the  lean  table  of  a  girl  like  that  ? 

Kis.  That  girl  you  mention  with  fo  forc'd  a  fcornj 
Envies  not  all  the  large  repafts  you  boaft  j 
A  little  difti  oft  furniflies  enough  : 
And  fure  enough  is  equal  to  a  feaft. 

Stor.  The  puny  wretch  fuch  little  plates  may 
chufe ; 
Give  me  the  man  who  knows  a  ftronger  tafte. 

Kis.  Senfual  and  bafe  I  to  fuch  as  you  we  owe 
That  harlot  is  a  title  of  difgrace. 
The  worft  of  fcandals  on  the  beft  of  trades. 

Stor.  That  fliame  more  juftly  to  the  wretch  be- 
longs. 
Who  giv'ts  thofe  favours  which  fhe  cannot  fell. 

Kis.  But  harder  is  the  wretched  harlot's  lotj 
Who  offers  them  for  nothing,  and  in  vain. 

Stor.  Shew  me  the  man  who  thus  accufes  me« 
I  own  I  chofe  Lovegirlo,  own  I  lov'd  himj 
But  then  I  chofe  and  lov'd  him  as  a  cull : 
Therefore  prefcrr'd  him  to  all  other  men, 

Becaufc 
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B^caufe  he  better  paid  his  girh  than  they. 
Oh  !  I  defpife  all  love  but  that  of  gold  : 
Throw  that  afide,  and  all  men  are  alike. 

Kis.  And  I  defpife  all  other  charms  but  love. 
Nothing  could  bribe  me  from  Lovegirlo's  armsj 
Him,  in  a  cellar,  would  my  love  prefer 
To  lords  in  houfes  of  fix  rooms  a  floor. 
Oh!  had  I  in  the  world  a  hundred  pound, 
I'd  give  him  all.     Or  did  he  (fate  forbid  !) 
Want  three  half  crowns  his  reckoning  to  pay, 
I'd  pawn  my  under-petticoat  to  lend  them. 

Love.  Wou'dft  thou,  my  fweet  ?  Now,  by  the 
powers  of  love, 
I'll  mortgage  all  my  lands  to  deck  thee  fine. 
Thou  fhalt  wear  farms  and  houfes  in  each  ear. 
Ten  thoufand  load  of  timber  fhall  embrace 
Thy  necklac'd  neck.     I'll  make  thy  glitt'ring  form 
Shine  thro'  th'  admiring  Mall  a  blazing  ftar. 
Negledled  virtue  fhall  with  envy  die; 
The  town  fliall  know  no  other  toaft  but  thee. 
So  have  I  feen  upon  my  lord  mayor's  day, 
While  coaches  after  coaches  roll  away. 
The  gazing  crowd  admire  by  turns,  and  cry, 
*'  See  fuch  and  fuch  an  alderman  pals  by  :" 
But  when  the  mighty  magiflrate  appears, 
No  other  name  is  founded  in  your  ears ; 

The  crowd  all  cry  unanimous "  See  there, 

"  Ye  citizens,  behold  the  coach  of  the  lord  mayor." 

SCENE    VII. 
STORMANDRA,  Captain  BILKUM. 

Capt.  Bilk.  Why  comes  not  my  Stormandra? 
Twice  and  once 
J've  told  the  flriking  clock's  increafing  found. 
And  yet  uni^ind  Stormandra  flays  away. 
Stor.  Captain,  are  you  a  man  ? 
Capt,  Bilk.  I  think  I  am, 

Y3  The 
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The  time  has  been  when  you  have  thought  (o  too, 
Try  mc  again  in  the  foft  fields  of  love. 

Stor.  'Tis  war,  not  love,  mull  try  your  manhood 
now. 
By  gin  I  fvvear,  ne'er  to  receive  thee  more. 
Till  curs'd  Lovegirlo's  blood  has  dy'd  thy  fword. 

Capt.  Bilk.  Lovegirlo  1  Whence  this  fury  bent 
on  him  ? 

Stor.  Ha!  doft  thou  queflionj  coward  ?  ■ 

Aflc  again, 
And  I  will  never  call  thee  captain  more. 
Inflant  obey  my  purpole,  or  by  hemp, 
Rods,  all  the  horrors  Bridewell  ever  knew, 
I  will  arreft  thee  for  the  note  of  hand. 
Which  thou  haft  given  me  for  twice  one  pound; 
But  if  thou  doft,  I  call  my  facred  honour 
To  witncfs,  thy  reward  fhall  be  my  love. 

Capt.  Bilk.  Lovegirlo  is  no  more.     Yet  wrong 
me  not  j 
It  is  your  promifc,  not  your  threat,  prevails. 
So  when  fome  parent  of  indulgence  mild, 
Wou'd  to  the  naufeous  potion  bring  the  child  j 
In  vain  to  win  or  frighten  to  its  good. 
He  cries,  *'  My  dear,"  or  lifts  the  ulelefs  rod : 
But  if,  by  chance,  the  fugar-plum  he  ftiows, 
I'he  fimp'ring  child  no  more  reluftance  knows; 
It  ftretches  out  its  finger  and  its  thumb, 
It  fvvallows  firft  the  potion,  then  the  fugar-plum, 

SCENE    VIII. 
STORMANDRA,  fola. 

Go,  art  my  juft  revenge,  and  then  be  hang'd. 
While  I  retire  and  gently  hang  myfelf. 
May  women  be  by  my  example  taught, 
Still  to  be  good,  and  never  to  be  naught; 
Never  from  virtue's  rules  to  go  aftray. 
Nor  ever  to  believe  what  man  can  fay. 

She 
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She  who  believes  a  man,  I  am  afraid. 
May  be  a  woman  long,  but  not  a  maid. 
If  fuch  bleft  harveft  my  example  bring. 
The  female  world  (hall  with  my  praifcs  ring. 
And  fay,  that  when  I  hang'd  myfclf,  I  did  a  noble 
thing. 

SCENE    IX. 


I 


Mother  PUNCHBOWL,    KISSINDA, 
NONPAREL. 

M:>TH.  Oh!  Nonparel,  thou  lovelieft  of  girls. 
Thou  lateft  darling  of  thy  mother's  years  j 
Let  thy  tongue  know  no  commerce  with  thy  heart; 
For  if  thou  telleft  truth  thou  art  undone. 

NoNP.  torgive  me.   Madam,  this  firft  fault  — 
henceforth 
I'll  learn  witii  ucmofl  diligence  to  fib. 

Moth.  Oh  !  never  give  your  eafy  mind  to  love  i 
But  poife  the  fcales  of  your  affecftion  fo. 
That  a  bare  fixpence  added  to  his  fcale. 
Might  make  the  cit  apprentice  or  the  clerk 
Outweigh  a  flaming  col'nel  of  the  guards. 
Oh  !  never  give  your  mind  to  officers, 
Whofe  gold  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  pocket. 
But  fly  a  poet  as  the  worft  of  plagues. 
Who  never  pays  with  any  thing  but  words. 
Oh  1  had  Kiffinda  taken  this  advice. 
She  had  not  now  been  bilk'd.-— 

Kis.  Think  me  not  fo  : 
Some  hally  bufinefs  has  Lovegirlo  drawn. 
To  leave  me  thus — —but  I  will  hold  a  crown 
To  eighteen  pence,  he'5  here  within  an  hour. 
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SCENE    X. 
^'oihem  LEATHERSIDES. 

MoTK.  Oh  !  Leatherfides,  what  means  this  news^ 
ful  look  ? 

Leath.  Thtough  the  Piaches  as  I  took  my  way 
To  fetch  a  girl,  I  at  a  diftance  view'd 
Lovegirlo  with  great  Captain  Bilkum  fighting; 
Lovegirlo  piifh'dj  the  Captain  parry'd,   ihus 
Lovegirlo  pufh'd,  he  parried  again  : 
Oft  did  he  pufli,  and  oft  was  pufh'd  afide. 
At  length  the  Captain,  with  his  body  thus. 
Threw  in  a  curfed  thriift  in  flanconade. 

'Twas  then oh  !  dreadful  horror  to  relate  ! 

I  at  a  diftance  fav;  Lovegirlo  fall. 

And  look  as  if  he  cry'd— «  Oh  !  I  am  flain." 

[KifTinda  finks  into  Nonparel'j  arws, 

SCENE    XI. 
I'oibem  GALLONO. 

Gal.  Give  me  m.y  friend,   thou   mofl:  accurfed 
bawd  'y 
Rellore  him  to  me  drunken  as  he  was 
Ere  thy  vile  arts  feduc'd  him  from  the  glafs. 

Moth.  Oh  !  that  I  could  rellore  him — but  alas  ! 
Or  drunk  or  fober,  you'll  ne'er  fee  him  more, 

Unlefs  you  fee  his  ghoft his  ghoft;   perhaps. 

May  have  efcap'd  from  Captain  Bilkum's  fword. 

Gal.  What  do  I  hear? — Oh  damn'd  accurfed  jade, 

Thoq  art  the  caufe  of  all With  artful  fmilcs 

Thou  didft  feduce  him  to  go  home  ere  morn. 
Bridewell  fhall  be  thy  fate;  I'll  give  a  crown 
To  fome  poor  juftice  to  commit  thee  thither. 
Where  I  will  come  and  fee  thee  flogg'd  myfelf. 

Kis.  One  flogg'd  as  I  am  can  be  flogg'd  no  more  j 
In  her  Lovegirlo  Mifs  KifTinda  liv'd : 

The 
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The  fvvord  that  paiVd  thro'  poor  Loveglrlo's  heart, 
Pais'd  eke  thro'  rpine  j  he  was  three- fifths  of  me. 

SCENE    XII. 
1:0  them  BILKUM. 

Capt.  Bilk.  Behold  the  mofl  accurs'd  of  human 
kind ! 
I  for  a  woman  with  a  man  have  fought; 
She,  for  I  know  not  what,  has  hang'd  herfelf : 
And  now  Jack  Ketch  may  do  the  fame  for  me. 
Oh  !  my  Stormandra  I 

Moth.  What  of  her  ? 

Capt.  Bilk.  Alas ! 
She's  hang'd  herfelf  all  to  her  curtain's  rod ! 
I  faw  her  fwinging,  and  I  ran  away. 
Oh  !  if  you  lov'd  Stormandra,  come  with  me; 
Skin  off  your  flefh,  and  bite  away  your  eyes; 
Lug  out  your  heart,  and  dry  it  in  your  hands 5 
Grind  it  to  powder,  make  it  into  pills. 
And  take  it  down  your  throat. 

Moth.  Stormandra's  gone  ! 
Weep  all  ye  fifter- harlots  of  the  town  ; 
Pawn  your  beft  clothes,  and  clothe  yourfelf  in  rags. 
Oh  1  my  Stormandra  ! 

Kis.  Poor  Lovegirlo's  flain. 
Oh  !  give  me  way ;  come,  all  you  furies,  come. 
Lodge  in  th' unfurnifh'd  chambers  of  my  heart  j 
My  heart,  which  never  fhall  be  let  again 
To  any  gueft  but  endlefs  mifery. 
Never  fhall  have  a  bill  upon  it  more. 
Oh  !  I  am  mad,  methinks  ;  I  fwim  in  air. 
In  feas  of  fulphur  and  eternal  fire. 
And  fee  Lovegirlo  too. 

Gal.  Ha  1  fee  him  1  Where  ? 
W^here  is  the  much-lov'd  youth  ? — Oh  !  never  more 
Shall  I  behold  him.     Ha  1  dirtraction  wild 
Begins  to  wanton  in  my  unhing'd  brain. 

Methinks 
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Methinks  I'm  mad,  mad  as  a  wild  March  hare  j 
My  muddy  brain  is  addled  like  an  egg; 
My  teeth,  like  magpies,  chatter  in  my  head  j 
My  tfctiing  head  !  which  akes  like  any  mad. 

Omnes.  Oh  1 

Leath.  Was  ever  fuch  a  difmal  fcene  of  woe  ? 

SCENE  the  lafi, 

ir^/i^^;;;LOVEGIRLO,  STORMANDRA, 
and  a  F  I  D  D  L  h  R. 

Love,  Where's  my  Kiffinda  ? bear  me  to  her 

arms. 
Ye  winged  winds and  let  me  perifh  there. 

Kis.  Lovegirlo  lives ! Oh  !  let  my  eager  arms 

Prefs  him  to  death  upon  my  panting  breaft. 

Capt.  Bilk.  Oh  !  all  ye  powers  of  gin !  Stor- 
mandra  lives. 

Stor.  Nor  modefty,    nor  pride,  nor  fear,    nor 
rep, 
Shall  now  forbid  this  tender  chafte  embrace. 
Henceforth  I'm  chine  as  long  as  e'er  thou  wilt. 

Gal.  Lovegirlo  1 

Love.  Oh,  joy  unknown  !  Gallono  ! 

Moth.  Come  all  at  once  to  my  capacious  arms; 
I  know  not  where  1  fliou'd  th'  embrace  begin. 
My  children  !  oh!  with  what  tumultuous  joy 
Do  I  behold  your  almoft  virtuous  loves. 
But  lay,  Lovegirlo,  when  we  thought  you  dead. 
Say,  by  what  lucky  chance  we  fee  you  here  ? 

Love.  In  a  few  words  I'll  fatisfy  your  doubt ; 
I  thro*  the  coat  was,  not  the  body,  run. 

Capt.  Bilk.  But  fay,Stormandra,  did  I  not  behold 
Thee  hanging  to  the  curtains  of  thy  bed  ? 

Stor.  No,  my  dear  love,  it  was  my  gown,  not 
me  : 
I  did  intend  to  hang  myfelf ;  but  ere 
The  knot  was  ty'd,  repented  my  defign. 

Kis. 
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Krs.  Henceforth,  Stormandra,  never  rivals  more  | 
By  Bilkum  you,  I  by  Lovegirlo  kept. 

Love.  Foreleeing  all  this  fudden  turn  of  joy, 
J've  brought  a  fiddler  to  play  forth  the  fame. 

Moth,  I  too  will  Ihake  a  foot  on  this  bleft  day. 

J_,ovE.  From  fuch  examples  as  of  this  and  that. 
We  all  are  taught  to  know  J  know  not  what. 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mifs  RAF  TOR,  who  afted  the 
parts  of  Isabel  in  The  OLD  DEBAU- 
CHEES, and  of  KissiNDA  in  this  Tragedy. 

jN  various  lights  this  night  you\e  feen  me  drejly 
•^  A  virtuous  lady^  and  a  mifs  confefi ; 
Tray  tell  me^  Sirs^  in  which  you  like  me  hefi  ? 
Neither  averfe  to  Icve's  foft  jcys  you  find-, 
'1'is  hard  to  fay  which  is  the  heji  inclined. 
The  priejl  makes  all  the  diff'rence  in  the  cafe  ; 
KiJfindcCs  always  ready  to  embrace^ 
And  Jfabelftnys  only  to  fay  grace. 
For  fever al  prices  ready  both  to  treaty 
This  takes  a  guinea,  that  your  whole  eft  ate. 
Gallants,  believe  cur  pafjions  are  the  fame, 
And  virtuous  women^  tho'  they  dread  the  floame^ 
Let  'em  but  play  fecure^  all  love  the  game. 
For  tho*  fome  prude  her  lover  long  may  vex. 
Her  coynefs  is  put  on.  fhe  loves  your  f ex. 
At  you  the  pretty  things  their  airs  difplay  ; 
For  you  we  dance,  wefmg,  tve  fmile,  we  pray. 
On  you  we  dream  all  nighty  we  think  all  day. 
For  you  the  Mall  and  Ring  with  beauties  fwarm  ; 
T'ou  teach  fojt  Senefino's  airs  to  charm. 
For  thin  woiid  be  tF  affemhly  of  the  fair 

At  operas zvere  none  but  eunuchs  there. 

Jnfhort,  you  are  the  buftnefs  of  our  lives. 
To  be  a  miftrefs  kept  the  flrumpet  Jlrives, 
And  all  the  tnodefi  virgins  to  be  wives. 
For  prudes  may  cant  of  virtues  and  of  vices 3 
But  faith,  we  only  differ  in  our  prices. 
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DEBAUCHEES 


OR,    THE 


JESUIT    CAUGHT. 

A 

COMEDY. 

As  it  was  afted  at  the 

Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  1732* 


Prologue. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  MILLS. 

J  WISH,  with  all  my  heart,  the  Jl  age  and  town 
'^    Would  both  agree  to  cry  all  prologues  down  ; 
That  we,  no  more  oblig'd  to  fay  or  fing^ 
Might  drop  this  ufelefs  necejfary  thing  : 
No  more  with  aukward  Jlrut,  before  the  cur  tain, 
Chaunt  outfome  rhimes — there'' s  neither  good  nor  hurt  in.. 

What  is  this  fluff  the  poets  make  us  deal  in. 
But  fome  old  worn-out  jokes  of  their  retailing: 
From  fages  of  our  own,  or  former  times  y 
Tranfvers'dfrom  profe,  perhaps  tranfpos' d  from  rhimes. 


I  low  long  the  tragick  mufe  her  ftation  kept. 
How  guilt  was  humbVd,  and  how  tyrants  wept. 
Forgetting  fill  how  often  hearers  flept. 

Perhaps,  for  change,  you,  now  and  then,  by  fits. 
Are  told  that  criticks  are  the  bane  of  wits ; 
How  they  turn  vampyres,  being  dead  and  damned. 
And  with  the  blood  of  living  bards  are  cram^d: 
That  poets  thus  tormented  die,  and  then 
The  B ceil  gets  in  them,  and  they  fuck  agen. 

Thus  modern  bards,  like  Bayes,  their  prologues  frame 
For  this,  and  that,  and  every  play  the  fame. 
Which  you,  moft  jiijlly,  neither  praife  nor  blame. 


\ 


\ 


As  fomething  mufi  be  fpoke,  no  matter  what ', 
No  friends  are  now  by  prologues  loft  or  got ; 
By  fuch  harangues  we  rafe  nor  fpleen,  nor  pity  •  <    ■ 
^hus  ends  this  idle,  but  important  ditty. 

Dramatis 


Dramatis  Perfona:. 

Old  Laroo>7,  Mr.  Yates. 

Young  LaixOonj  Mr.  Mozeen.- 

Father  Martin,  Mr.  Taswell. 

Old  JouRDAN,  Mr.  Neale. 

Isabel,  Mrs.  Ridout. 

Beatrice,  Mils  Royer. 

SCENE,  T  H  O  U  L  O  N, 


N.  B.  Thofe  lines  mark'd  thus  '^  are  left  out  in 
the  acling. 
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OR,    THE 

JESUIT     CAUGHT. 
ACT     I.     SCENE     I. 

SCENE,   Mr.  JouRDAiN*^. 
ISABEL,  BEATRICE* 

Isabel, 

A  Nunnery  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  is  it  poflible,  my 
dear  Beatrice,  you  can  intend  to  facrifice  your 
youth  and  beauty,  to  go  out  of  the  world  as 
foon  as  you  come  into  it  ? 

Beat.  No  one,  my  dear  Ifabel,  can  facrifice  too 
much,  or  too  foon,  to  Heaven  ! 

IsA.  Pfliaw  1  Heaven  regards  hearts  and  not  faces, 
and  an  old  woman  will  be  as  acceptable  a  facrifice  as 
a  young  one. 

Beat.  It  is  pofTible  you  may  come  to  a  better  un-» 
derftandingj  and  value  the  world  as  little  as  I  do. 

**  Is  A.  As  you  fay,  it  is  poflible  when  I  can  enjoy 
*'  it  no  longer,  I  may  i  nay,  I  do  not  care  if  I 
"  promife  you,  when  I  grow  old  and  ugly,  I'll  come 
«'  and  keep  you  company  :  but  this  I  am  pofitivc. 

Vol.  Ih  Z  ''  till 
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'*  till  the  v'orld  is  weary  of  me,  I  never  fliall  be  weary 
"  of  the  world." 

B?AT.  What  can  a  woman  of  fenfe  fee  in  this 
world  worth  her  valuing? 

IsA.  Oh  !  ten  rhouiand  pretty  things  !  Equipage, 
cards,  miifick,  plays,  ballb,  flattery,  vifits,  and  that 
prettied:  thing,  of  all  pretty  things,  a  pretty  fellow. — 
"  I  rathrr  wonder  what  charms  a  woman  of  any 
«'  fpiric  can  fancy  in  a  nunnery,  in  watching,  work- 
"  ing,  praying,  and  fometimes,  1  am  afraid,  wifh- 
«*  ing  for  other  company  than   that  of  an   old  fufty 

*'-  friar." Oh  !  *tis  a  delightful  ftate,  when  every 

man  one  fees,  infiead  of  tempting  us.ko  fin,  is  to 
rebuke  us  for  them  ! 

<*  Beat.  Such   fentiments  as  thefe  would  indeed 

"  make  you  very  uneafy but  believe  me,  child, 

'*  you  would  foon  bring  yourfclf  to  hate  mankind  j 
**  falling  and  jiraying  are  the  bell  cures  in  the  world 
**  for  thefe  violtrnt  pafTions. 

"  IsA.  On  my  confcience  I  fliould  want  neither; 
**  if  the  contin-ual  fight  of  a  let  of  dirty  priells  would 
<*  not  bring  me  to  abhor  mankind,  I  dare  fwear  no- 
*'  thin;^  could." 


'O 


SCENE    II. 
C/JLAROON,  ISABEL,   BEATRICE. 

Old  Lar.   Good- morrow  mv  little  wag-tail 


m>  grafiiuj  ^.er,  nv/  butterfly.    Odfo  !  you  little  bag- 
gage, you  look  as  luii  of as  full  of  love,  and 

fport,  and  wanronnefs' 1  willi  I  was  a  young  fel- 
low again Oh  !  that  I  was  but  five  and  twenty 

for  thy  Hike.     Where's  my  boy  ?  Whar,  has  not  he 
been  with  you,  has  not  he  lerenadcd  you? — Odfliearc 

1  never  let  his  mot'icr  ikep  for  a  month  before 

I  married  her. 
IsA.  Indeed  I, 

Old 
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0[,D  Lar.  No,  Madam,  nor  for  a  month  afrcr- 
Wards  neither.     The  young  fellows  of  this   age  arc 

nothings  mere  butterflies,  to  thofc  of  ours. Uds- 

heart,  I  remember  the  time,  when  I  could  have 
taken  a  hop,  ftep,  and  jump  over  the  ftceple  of  Notre 
Dame. 

Beat.  I  fancy  the  fparks  of  your  age  had  vving«. 
Sir. 

Old  Lar.  WingSj  you  little  biiggage,  no — but 
they  had — they  had  limbs  like  elephants,  and  as  (trong 
they  were  as  Samfon,  and  as  fwift  as — Why,  I  have 
inyjclf  run  down  a  ftag  in  a  fair  chace,  and  eat  him 
afterwards  for  my  dinner.  But  come,  where  is  my 
old  neighbour,  my  old  friend,  my  old  Jourdain  ? 

IsA.  At  his  devotions,  I  fuppofes  this  is  the  hour 
he  generally  employs  iri  them. 

Old  Lar.  This  hour  I  ay,  all  hours.  I  dare  fwcar 
he  fpends  more  time  in  them,  than  all  the  prielis  in 
Thoulon.  Wellj  give  him  his  due>  he  v/as  wicked  as 
long  as  he  could  be  fo;  and  v/hen  he  could  fin  no 
longer,  why  he  began  to  repent  that  he  had  fmned 
at  all.  Oh  !  there  is  nothing  fo  devout  as  an  old 
who  rem  after. 

Beat.  I  fancy  then  it  will  be  Hiortly  time  for  you 
to  think  of  it.  Sir  ! 

Old  Lar.  Ay,  Madam.,  about  fome  thirty  or  forty 

years  hence   it  may Odfheart  I  I  am  but  in  the 

prime  of  my  years  yet :  "  And  if  it  was  not  for  a 
*^  faucy  young  rafcal,  who  looks  ine  in  the  face  and 
"  calls  me  father,  might  make  a  very  good  figure 
"  among  the  beaus.  But  tho'  I  am  not  fo  young 
*f  in  years,  I  am  in  conftitution,  as  any  of  them  ;** 
and  I  don't  queftion  but  to  live  to  fee  a  fon  and  a 
great  grandfon  both  born  on  the  fame  day. 

IsA.  You  will  excufe  this  lady,  Mr.  Laroon>  who 
is  going  to  retire  fo  much  earlier 

Old  Lar.  Retire! Then  it  is  with  a  young 

fellow,  1  hope. 

Isa.  Into  a  clolfterj  I  afilire  you. 

Z  2  Olb 
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Old  Lar.  A  cloifter ! — Why,  Madam,  if  you 
have:  a  mind  to  hangyourfelf  at  the  year's  end,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  fpend  your  time  in  matrimony 
than  in  a  nunnery?  Don't  let  a  ftt  of  rafcaily  prieits 
put  ftrange  notions  in  your  head.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  and  I  am  a  very  honeft  fellow,  there  are  no 
raptures  worth  a  loufe,  but  thofe  in  the  arms  of  a 
bnfls:  young  cavalier.  Of  all  the  a6lions  of  my  youth, 
there  are  none  I  refleft  on  witli  io  much  pleafure  as 
having  burnc  half  a  dozen  nunneries,  and  delivered 
feveral  hundred  virgins  out  of  captivity. 

Beat.  Oh!  villany  !  unheard-of  villany  ! 

I^A.  Unheard-of  till  this  moment,  I  dare  fwear. 

Old  Lar,  Out  of  which  number  there  are  at  pre- 
fent  nine  counteffes,  three  dutcheffes,  and  a  queen, 
who  owe  their  liberty  and  their  promotion  to  this  arm, 

SCENE     III. 

Cild   LAROON,    l^oung    LAROON,    ISA- 
BEL,   BEATRICE. 

Old  Lar.  You  are  a  fine  fpark  truly,  to  let  your 
father  vifit  your  miftrefs  before  you— 'Sdeath  !  I  be- 
lieve you  are  no  ion  of  mine.  Where  have  you  been. 
Sir?  What  have  you  been  doing,  Sir,  hey? 

Yo.  Lar.  Sir,   I  have  been  at  my  devotions. 

Old  Lar.  At  your  devotions  !  nay,  then  you  arc 
jio  Ion  of  mine,  that's  certain.  Is  not  this. the  flirine 
you  are  to  offer  up  at,  firrah  1  Is  not  here  tlie  altar 
you  are  to  offxiate  at? — Sirrah  1  you  have  no  blood 
of  mine  in  you.  I  believe  you  are  the  baltard  of  fome 
travelling  Englilh  alderman,  and  muft  have  come 
into  the  world  with  a  cuftard  in  your  mouth. 

Yo.  Lar.  I  hope,  Madam,  you  will  allow  my  ex- 
cufe,  though  the  old  gentleman  here  will  not. 

Old  Lar.  Old  gentleman  !  very  fine  !  Sirrah  ! 
I'll  convince  you  I  am  a  young  gentleman  j  I'll  marry 
lo-night,  and  make  you  a  brother  before  you  are  a 

father  > 
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father;  I'JI  teach  you  to  thruft  him  out  of  the  world 
that  thruft  you  into  it.-— Madam,  have  no  more  to 
fay  to  the  ungracious  dog. 

Yo.  Lar.  That  will  be  a  fure  way  co  quit  ill  obli- 
gations between  us  j  for  thr  happinefs  i  pro'.jfe  in 
this  lady,  is  the  chief  reafon  why  I  iliould  thank  you 
for  bringing  me  into  the  world. 

Old  Lar.  What's  that  you  fay.  Sir  ?  Say  that 
again.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lar.  I  was  only  thanking  you.  Sir,  fords- 
firing  this  lady  to  take  from  me  all  I  clteem  oa 
earth. 

Old  Lar.  Well  enough  that  !  I  begin  ro  think 
him  my  own  again.  I  have  made  that  very  fpeech  to 
half  the  women  in  Paris, 

SCENE    IV, 
ro  them  MARTIN. 

Mart.  Peace  be  with  you  all,  good  people. 

Old  Lar.  Peace  cannot  ftay  long  in  any  place 
where  a  prieft  comes.  \^Afide. 

Mart.  Daughter,  I  am  ready  to  receive  your  con- 
Teffion 

Old  Lar.  Ay,  ay,  (lie  has  a  fine  parcel  of  finful 
thoughts  to  anfwer  for,  I  warrant  her. 

Mart.  Mr.  Laroon,  you  are  too  much  inclined 
to  flander,  I  muft  reprove  you  for  it.  My  daughter's 
thoughts  are  as  pure  as  a  faint's. 

Old  Lar.  As  any  faint's  in  Chriftendom  within 
a  day  of  matrimony. 

Mart.  Within  a  day  of  matrimony  !  it  is  too 
quick,  I  have  not  yet  had  fufficient  time  to  prepare 
her  mind  for  that  folemn  facrament. 

Old  Lar.  Prepare  her  mind  fjr  a  young  fellow; 
prepare  your  mind  for  a  biflioprick. 

Mart.  Sir,  there  are  ceremonies  requifite  j  1  fliall 

be  as  expeditious  as  polTi^le,  but  the  churcn  has  rules. 

Z  3  Ol\) 
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Old  Lar.  Sir,  you  may  be  as  expeditious  or  as 
flow  as  you  pleafc_,  but  I  v/ill  not  have  my  boy  dif- 
appointed  ot  his  happinefs,  one  day,  for  all  the  rules 
in  Europe. 

SCENE   V. 
MARTIN,    ISABEL. 

Mart.  1  fhall  bring  t'lis  haughtinefs  to  2  penance 
you  may  not  like,  Well,  ivy  dear  daugr^ter,  I  hope 
your  account  is  not  long.  You  have  noi  many  ar- 
ticles fir.ce  our  laft  reckoning. 

IsA.  I  wjfli  you  do  not  think  it  fo,  father.  Firll, 
telling  nine  lies  at  the  opera  the  other  night  to  Mr, 
Laroon  i  yeflerday  talk'd  during  the  whole  mafs  to 
a  young  cavalier.  \He groans.l  Nay,  if  you  groan 
already,  I  Ihall  make  you  groan  more  before  I  have 
done  J  lalt  night  cheated  at  carols,  fcand al.zed  three 
of  my  acquaintance,  went  to  bed  v.ithoi:  faying  my 
prayers,  and  dreamt  of  Mr.  I.aroon. 

Mart.  Oh  I Tt     me  the  parciculj  3  of  that 

dream. 

IsA.  Nay,  father,  that  ''  mnft  be  excu.  \J. 

Mart.  Modcfty  at  corfefllc.n  is  a?  uwleafonablc 
as  in  bed  ;  and  your  mind  Ihould  appear  as  naked  to 
your  confefior,  as  your  perfon  to  your  hufband. 

Isa.  I  thought  he  embraced  me  vvitli  the  utmoft 
tendernefs. 

Mart.  But  were  you  pleaftd  therewith. 

Isa.  You  know,  father,  a  lie  now  wculd  be  the 
grcatefl  of  fins.  I  was  rot  difpk.iied,  I  afi'ure  you. 
But  I  have  often  heard  you  fay,  there  is  no  im  in 
love. 

Mart.  No,  in  love  icfelf  there  is  nor :  love  is  not 
Maluu!  in  fe.  Nor  in  the  txcefs  is  tnere  fomerimes 
any  :  but  then  it  mull  L-e  rightly  placed,  moil:  be 
direded  to  a  proper  objefl.     The   love  a  daughter 

bears 
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bears  her  confefTor  is   no  doubt  wot  only  innocent, 
but  extremely  laudable. 

IsA.  Yes,  but  that — that  is  another  fort  of  lovf^^ 
you  know. 

Mar  r.  You  are  deceived  ;  there  i?  but  one  fort  of 
love  which  is  juilifiable,  or,  indeed,  delirable. 

Is  A.  1  hope  nny  love  for  Larcon  is  thar. 

Mart.  That  I  know  not,  I  wi(b  it  may:  how- 
fver,  I  have  fome  difpnte  as  yet  remaining  with  me 
concerning  iti  **  till  that  be  iatisfied,  it  will  be  im- 
"  proper  for  you  to  proceed  any  farther  in  the  af- 
"  fair."  All  the  penance,  therefore,  I  (hall  enjoin 
you  on  this  confefijon,  is  to  defer  your  marriage  one 
week  ;  by  which  time  I  fliall  have  refoived  within 
myfelf  whether  you  fhill  marry  him  at  ail. 

IsA.  Not  marry  him  at  all  ?  Sure,  father,  you  are 
not  in  earneft. 

Mart.  1  neycr  jeft  on  thefe  occafions. 

Isa.  What  reafon  can  you  have  ? 

Mart  My  reafons  may  not  be  fo  ripe  for  your 
ears  at  prefent.  Bur,  perhaps,  better  things  are  de- 
figned  for  you. 

is  A.  A  fiddleftick  1  I  tell  you,  father,  better 
things  cannot  be  defigned  for  me.  "  I  fuppofe,  you 
*^  have  found  out  fomc  old  fellov/ with  twenty  livrcs 
'^  a  year  more  in  his  power;  but  I  can  alfure  you,  if 
**  I  marry  not  Earoon,  I'll  not  marry  any. 

"  Mart,  i-'erhaps  you  are  not  deigned  to  marry 
"  any.    Let  me  feel  your  puli'c — Extremely  feverifli, 

"  Isa.  You  are  enough  to  put  anyone  in  a  fever. 
"  I  was  to  have  been  married  to-morrow  to  a  pretty 
**  fellow,  and  now  I  mud  defer  ir.y  marriage,  till 
'*  you  have  confidcr'd  whether  1  iliall  marry  at  all 
"  or  no. 

*^  Mart.  Have  you  any  more  fins  to  confefs  ? 

"  Isa.  Sins! — You  have  put  all  my  fins  out  of 
f  my  head,  I  think." 

Mart.  Benedicite — [n-ojjm^  bimfelf.']  Daughter, 
Z   4  yuiJ 
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yoU  n-^ail  fee  me  focn  again,  for  great  things  are  ir^ 
agitation ;  at  prefent,  I  leave  you  to  your  prayers, 

SCENE    VL 
ISABEL  alone. 

Sure  never  poor  maid  had  more  need  of  prayers  : 
but  you  have  left  me  no  great  ftomach  to  them, 
*'  Great  things  are  in  agitation  !  VvMiat  can  he  mean  ? 
*'  It  muft  be  fo — Some  old  liquorifa  rogue  with  a 
*'  title,  or  a  larger  eftate,  hath  a  mind  to  fupplant 

my  dear  Laroon." 


cc 


SCENE    VII. 
r<?z^;;^  LAROON,    ISABEL. 

Yd.  Lar.  My  Ifabel,  my  fweet! — how  painfully 
do  I  count  each  tedious  hour,  till  I  can  call  you 
mine  ? 

IsA.  Indeed,  you  are  like  to  count  many  more  te- 
dious hours  than  you  imagine. 

Yo.  Lar.  Ka  !  What  means  my  love  ? 

IsA.  1  would  not  have  your  wifhes  too  impatient^ 
that's  all ;  but  if  you  will  wait  a  week,  you  Ihall 
know  whether  I  intend  to  marry  you  or  not. 

Yo.  Lar.  And  is  this  polTible  ?  Can  words  like 
thefe  fall  from  Ilabel'a  iweet  lips  i  can  flie  be  falfej, 
jnconn.inc,  ptrjur'd  ? 

IsA.  Oil  do  not  dilcharge  fuch  a  volley  of  terrible 
names  upon  me  before  you  are  certain  I  deferve  them ; 
doubt  only  whether  I  can  be  obedient  to  my  confei- 
for,  and  guel^  the  reft. 

Yo.  L  r  Cm  he  have  enjoined  you  to  be  per- 
jured j  by  Heiven  it  would  be  finful  to  ohty  him. 

IsA-  Be  liffisBcd,  if  I  prevail  widi  myftlf  to  obey 
him  lu  rhii,  wcck'i.  ae^ay,  1  wiii  carry  my  obedience 
110  farther, 

«*  Yc, 
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'<  Yo.  Lar.  Oh !  to  what  happinefs  have  thofe 
^f  dear  words  reftor'd  me.  I  am  again  myfclf :  for 
"  while  theprfilffion  of  thee  is  fure,  though  diftant, 
"  there  is  in  that  dear  hope  more  tranjport  than  any 
"  other  aftual  enjoyment  can  afford, 

*•'  Is  A,  Wdl,  adieu,  and  to  cram  you  quite  full 
*f  widi  hope  (fince  you  like  the  food)  Ihcrepromife 
"  V  ju,  that  the  commands  of  all  the  priefts  in  France 
"  fhail  not  force  me  to  marry  another."  That  is. 
Sir,  I  will  either  marry  you  or  die  a  maid;  and  I 
have  no  violent  inclination  to  thelatctT^  on  the  word 
of  a  virgin. 

SCENE    VIII. 

Tcung  L  A  R  O  O  N,  folus. 

Whether  a  violent  hatred  to  my  father,  or  an  in- 
ordinate love  for  mifchief,  hath  ftt  the  prieft  on  this 

affair,  I  know  not.     Perhaps  it  is  the  former for 

the  old  gentleman  hath  the  happinefs  of  being  uni- 

vcx'-fally  hated  by  every  prieil  \n  Thoulon. Let  a 

man  abufe  a  phyfician,  he  makes  another  phyfician 
his  friend ;  let  him  rail  at  a  lawyer,  another  will 
plead  his  caufe  gratis;  if  he  libel  this  courtier,  that 
courtier  receives  him  into  his  bofom  :  but  let  him 
once  attack  a  hornet  or  a  prieft,  the  whole  neft  of 
hornets,  and  the  whole  regiment  of  black-guards  are 
fure  to  be  upon  him. 

SCENE     IX. 
Old  LAROON  laughing,  Toung  LAROON, 

Yo.  Lar.  You  are  merry,  Sir. 

Old  Lar.  Merry,  Sir  !  Ay,  Sir !  I  am  merry. 
Sir.  Would  you  have  your  father  fad,  you  rafcal  ? 
Haive  you  a  mind  to  bury  him  in  his  youth  ? 

Yo.  Lar.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  rather  wifh  to  know 
the  nappy  occafion  of  your  mirth, 

Qlr 
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Old  L.AR.  The  occafion  ofmy  mirth,  Sir,  is  the 
•faddeft  fight  that  ever  inorcal  beheld. 

Yo.  Lar.  a  very  odd  occafion  indeed. 

Old  Lar.  Very  odd,  truly.  It  is  the  fight  of  an 
old  honeit  whoremafter  in  a  fit  of  dcfpair,  and  a 
damned  rogue  of  a  prieft  riding  him  to  the  devil. 

Yo.  Lar.  Ay,  Sir  i  but  1  have  feen  a  more  me- 
lancholy fight. 

Old  Lar.  Ha  !  What  can  that  be  ? 

Yo.  Lar.  a  fine  young  lady  in  a  fit  of  love,  and 
a  prieft  keepi[»g  her  from  her  iovcr. 

Old  Lar.  How  ? 

It  o.  Lar.  The  explanation  of  which  is,  that  fa- 
ther Martin  hath  put  off  our  match  for  a  week. 

Old  Lak.  Put  off  your  match  with  Ifabel ! 

Yo.  Lar.  Even  fo.  Sir. 

Old  Lar.  Well,  I  never  made  a  hole  in  a  gown 
yet,  I  never  have  tapped  a  prieft  :  but  if  1  don't  let 
out  fome  reverend  blood  before  the  fun  fets,  may  I 
never  fee  him  rife  again.  I'll  carbonade  the  v  ilain, 
I'll  make  a  ragout  lur  the  dev'i'^  iupper  of  him. 

Yo.  Lar.  Let  ine  intreat  you.  Sir,  to  do  nothing 
ralhly,  as  long  as  1  am  fafc  in  the  faith  of  my 
Ilabd. 

Old  Lar.  I  tell  you,  firrah,  no  man  is  fafe  in  the 
faith  of  a  miftrefs,  no  one  is  fecure  of  a  woman  till 
he  is  in  bed  with  her.  "  Had  there  been  any  fecu- 
*'  rity  in  the  faiih  of  a  miftrels,  I  had  been  atprefent 
"  married  to  half  the  dutchefi'es  in  France."  I  no 
more  rely  on  what  a  woman  fays  out  of  a  church, 
than  on  what  a  prieft  fays  in  it. 

"  Yo.  Lar.  Pardon  me,  Sir  :  but  I  fiiould  have 
**  very  little  appetite  to  marry  the  woman  whom  I 
"  had  fuch  an  opinion  of. 

"  Old  Lar.  You  had  an  opinion  of!  What  bu- 
**  finels  have  you  to  have  ^ny  opinion  ?  Is  it  not 
'*  enough  that  I  have  an  opinion  of  her,  that  is,  of 
"  her  fortune. — But  I  fuppofe  you  are  one  of  thofe 
5*  romantick,  whining  coxcombs,  that  are  in  love 
1  "  witH 
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^'  with  a  woman  behind  her  back:"  firrah,  I  have 
had  two  women  lawfully,  and  two  thouland  unlaw- 
fully,  and  never  was  in  love  in  my  life. 

"  Yo.  Lar.  Well,  Sir,  then  I  am  happy,  that  we 
<*  both  agree  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  I  like  the  woman, 
**  and  ycu  her  fortune. 

"  Old  Lar.  Yes,  you  dog,  and  I'd  have  you 
"  fecure  her  as  foon  as  you  can  :  for,  if  a  greater 
*'  fortune  fhould  be  found  out  in  Thoulon,  I'd  make 

^f  you  marry  her." So  go  find  out  your  miftrefs, 

and  flick  clofe  to  her,  and  I'll  go  feek  the  prieft, 
whom,  if  I  can  find,  I  will  ftick  clofe  to  with  a 


SCENE    X.     Jnother  Apartment, 
JOURDAIN,    MARTIN. 

JouRD.  Alas  !  father,  there  is  one  fin  flicks  by 
me  more  than  any  I  have  confeflTed  to  you.  It  is  fo 
enormous  a  one,  my  fname  hath  prevented  medifco- 

vering  it 1  have  often  concealed  my  crimes  from 

my  confefix)r. 

Mart.  That  is  a  damnable  fin  indeed.  It  feem- 
eth  to  argue  a  diftruH-  of  the  church,  the  greatefl 
of  all  crimes;  a  fin  I  fear  the  church  cannot  forgive. 

Jou   D.  Oh  1  fay  not  fo,  father  ! 

Mart.  I  fhould  have  faid,  will  nor,  or  not  v;ith- 
out  difficulty  :  for  the  church  can  do  all  things, 

JouRD.  That  is  fome  comfort  again. 

Mart.  I  hope,  however,  tho'  you  have  not  con- 
feflTed them,  you  have  not  forgotten  them  j  for  they 
mud  be  confcfl"ed  brfore  they  can  be  forgiven. 

JouRD.  I  hope  I  fhall  recoiled  them,  they  are  a 

black  roll. i  remember  I  once  was  the  occafion 

of  ruining  a  woman's  reputation  by  fhewing  a  letter 
from  her. 

Mart.  If  you  had  fhewn  it  to  the  priefb,  it  had 
been  no  fault. 

JoURD. 
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JouRD  Alas !  Sir,  I  wrote  the  letter  to  myfelf, 
and  thus  traduced  the  innocent.  I  afterwards  com- 
manded a  company  of  grenadiers,  at  the  taking  of  a 
town,  where  I  knocked  a  poor  old  gentleman  in  the 
head  for  the  fake  of  his  money,  and  raviflied  his 
daughter. 

Mart.  Thefe  are  crying  fins  indeed. 

JouRD.  At  the  fame  time  I  robbed  a  jefuit  of  two 
piftoles. 

Mart.  Oh  !  damnable  !  Oh  !  execrable  ! 

**  JouRD.  Good  father,  have  patience  :  I  once 
*^<  borrowed  five  hundred  livres  of  an  honeft  citizen 
*'  in  Paris,  and  repayed  him  by  lying  with  his  wife  : 
«'  and  what  fits  nearell  my  heart,  was  forced  to  pay 
"■  a  young  cavalier  the  fame  fum,  by  fufFering  him  to 
<*  lie  with  mine." 

Mart.  Oh  ! 

**  JouRD.  And  yet  what  are  thefe  to  what  I  have 
**  done  fince  1  commenced  merchant.  What  have  I 
*'  not  done  to  get  a  penny.  I  infured  a  fliip  for  a 
«f  great  value,  and  then  caft  it  away  ;"  I  broke  when 
I  was  a  worth  a  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and  went 
over  to  London.  I  fettled  there,  renounced  my  re- 
ligion, and  was  made  a  juftice  of  peace. 

Mart.  Oh!  that  featofherefy  and  damnation! 
that  whore  of  Babylon  ! 

JouRD.  With  the  whores  of  Babylon  did  I  unite  : 
I  protected  them  from  juftice:  gaming-houfes  and 
bawdy-houfes  did  I  licenfe,  nay,  and  frequent  too  ; 
I  never  puniflied  any  vice  but  poverty:  for  Oh!  I 
dread  to  name  it,  I  once  committed  aprieit  to  New- 
gate for  picking  pockets. 

Mart.  Oh!  monfirous  !  horrible !  dreadful!  I'll 
hear  no  more.     Thou  art  damn'd  without  reprieve. 

JoukD.  Take  pity,  father,  take  pity  on  a  penitent. 

Mart  Pity  !  the  church  abhors  ir.  'Twere  mercy 
to  fuch  a  wretch  to  pray  him  into  Purgatory. 

JouRO.  I'll  give  all  my  eftate  to  the  church,  I'll 
fpynd  iiionafteries,  I'll  build  abbies, 

Majit, 
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Mart.  All  will  not  do,  ten  thouHind  mafies  will 
not  deliver  you. 

JouRD.  Was  ever  fiich  a  miferable  wretch  ! 

Mart.  Thou  hail  fins  enough  to  damn  thy  whole 
family.  Monltrous  impiety  !  to  lift  up  the  hand  of 
juftice  againft  the  church. 

JouRD.  Oh  fpeak  fome  comfort  to  me  :  will  no 
penance  expiate  my  crime  ? 

Mart.  It  is  too  grievous  for  a  fingle  penance  5 
go  fettle  your  eilate  on  the  church,  and  fend  your 
daughter  to  a  nunnery,  her  prayers  will  avail  more 
than  yours  :  Ilcavcn  hears  the  young  and  innocenn 
with  pleafure.  I  will,  myfelf,  fay  four  mafies  a-day 
for  you  i  and  all  thefe,  I  hope,  will  purchafe  your 
forgivenefs,  at  lead"  your  ftay  in  Purgatory  will  be 
Ihort. 

JouRD.  My  daughter!  fhe  is  to  be  married  to- 
morrow, and  I  jQiall  never  prevail  on  her. 

Mart.  You  mufl  force  heri  your  all  depends 
on  it. 

Jourd.  But  I  have  already  fworn  I  will  not  force 
her. 

Mart.  The  church  abfolves  you  from  that  oath, 
and  it  were  now  impiety  to  keep  it.  Go,  lofe  not 
a  moment,  fee  her  entered  with  the  utmofl  expedi- 
tion i  (he  may  put  it  out  of  your  power. 

JouRD.  What  a  poor  miferable  wretch  am  I  ? 

S  C  E  N  E    XL 
MARTIN,  folus. 

Thou  art  a  miferable  wretch  indeed  !  and  it  is  on 
fuch  miferable  wretches  depends  our  power:  that 
fuperflition  which  tears  thy  bowels  feeds  ours.  This 
nunnery  is  a  m-afterpiece  j  let  me  but  once  ihut  up 
mv  de^r  Ifabel  from  every  other  man,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  conlliitution  may  be  my  very  powerful  frit^nd. 

How 
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How  far  am  I  got  already  from  the  very  brink  of 
defpair,  by  the  defpair  of  this  old  fool.  Superfti- 
tion,  I  adore  thee, 

Thou  handle  to  the  cheated  layman's  mind. 
By  which  in  fetters  prieilcraft  leads  mankind. 


A  C  T    II.       S  C  E  N  E     !• 

JOURDAIN,    ISABEL. 

JOURDAIN. 

HAVE  you  no  compafTion  for  your  father,  for 
him  that  gave  you  being  ?  Could  you  bear  to 
hear  me  howl  in  Purgatory  ? 

IsA.  Lud  !  pappa  !  Do  you  think  your  putting 
me  into  Purgatory  in  this  world,  will  fave  you  from 
Purgatory  in  the  next  ?  '^  If  you  have  any  fins, 
"  you  mull  repent  of  them  yourfelf ;  for  I  give  you 
**  my  word,  I  have  enough  to  do  to  repent  of  my 
**  own. 

"  JouRD.  You  will  foon  wipe  off  that  fccre,  and 
**  will  be  then  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  contract 
*'  a  new  one. 

"  IsA.  Indeed,  Sir,  to  (hut  a  woman  out  from  fin, 
*'  is  not  fo  eafy.  But,  dear  Sir,  how  can  it  enter 
*f  into  your  head,  that  my  penance  can  be  acccpt- 
"  able  for  your  fin  ?"  Take  my  word,  one  week'3 
fading  will  be  of  more  fervice  to  you,  than  this  long 
faft  you  would  enjoin  me. 

JouRD.  Alas  !  child,  if  fading  would  do,  I  am 
fure  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  my  duty  ;  I  have 
faded  till  I  am  almod  worn  away  to  nothing  ;  I 
have  almod  faded  myfelf  into  Purgatory,  while  I 
was  fading  myfelf  out  of  ir. 

IsA.  But  whence  comes  all  this  apprehenfion  of 
your  danger? 

JouRe, 
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JouRD.  Whence  Hiould  it  come^  but  from  the 
church. 

IsA.  Oh  !  Sir,  I  have  thought  of  tlie  moA  lucky 
thing.  You  know,  my  coulin  Beatrice  is  juft  goins: 
into  a  nunnery,  and  flie  will  pray  for  you  as  much  as 
you  \v(;uld  have  her. 

JovfA  D.  Trifle  not  with  fo  ferious  a  concern.  No 
pravers  but  yours  will  ever  do  me  good. 

IsA.  Then  you  Ihall  have  them  any  where  but  in 
a  nunnery.. 

JouRD.  They  mufl:  be  there  too. 

IsA.  That  will  be  impoiTible  ;  for  if  I  was  there, 
infttad  of  praying  you  out  of  Purgatory,  my  prayers 
would  be  all  bent  to  pray  myfelf  out  of  the  nunnery 


SCENE    II. 
Old  LAROON,  JOURDAIN,  ISABEL. 

Old  Lar.  A  dog,  a  villain,  put  olT  my  fon's 
match  !  Mr.  Jourdain,  your  fervant ;  will  you  fufter 
a  rogue  of  a  jefuic  to  defer  your  daughter's  marriage 
a  whole  week  ? 

JouRD.  I  am  forry,  Mr.  Laroon,  for  the  diuip- 
pointment,  but  her  marriage  will  be  deferred  longer 
than  that. 

Old  Lar.  Hov/^  Sir ! 

JovRD.  She  is  intended  for  another  marriage,  Sirj 
a  much  better  match. 

Old  Lar.  A  much  better  iviatch  !- 

IsA.  Yes,  Sir,  1  am  to  be  fent  to  a  nunnery,  to 
pray  my  father  out  of  Purgatorv. 

Old  Lar.  Oh  !  Ho  ! — We'll  make  that  marter 
very  ealy  :  he  fliall  have  no  fear  of  Purgatory  -,  for 
I'll  fend  him  to  the  devil  this  moment.  Come,  Sir^ 
draw,  draw 

JouRD.  Draw  what.  Sir! 

Old  Lar,  Draw  your  fv.-ord,  Sir, 

JouRD, 
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JouRD.  Alas,  Sir,  I  have  long  fince  done  witll 
fwords,  I  have  broke  my  fword  long  fince. 

ObD  Lar.  Then  I  fhall  break  your  head,  you 
old  rogue. 

JouRD.  Heyday you  are   mad;    what's    the 

matter  ? 

Old  Lar.  Oh  !  no  matter,  nomiatter  j  you  have 
tifed  me  ill,  and  you  are  a  ion  of  a  whore,  that's  alL 

JouRD.  I  wou'd  not,  Mr.  Laroon,  have  my  con- 
fcience  accufe  me  of  ufing  you  ill  :  I  would  not 
have  preferred  any  earthly  match  to  your  Ton,  but  if 
Heaven  requires  her 

Old  Lar.  I  fhall  run  mad. 

JouRD.  I  hope  my  daughter  has  grace  enough 
to  make  an  atonement  for  her  father's  fins. 

Old  Lar.  And  fo  you  wou'd  atone  for  all  your 
former  rogueries  by  a  greater,  by  perverting  the  de- 
fi2n  of  Nature  1  Was  this  girl  intended  for  praying  ! 
Harkee,  old  gentleman,  let  the  young  couple  toge- 
ther, and  they'll  facrifice  their  firft  fruits  to  thechurch. 

JouRD.  It  is  impoflible. 

Old  Lar.  Well,  Sir,  then  I  fhall  attempt  to  per- 
fuade  you  no  longer  j  fo.  Sir,  I  defire  you  would  fetch 
your  fword. 

S  C  £  K  E    III. 

Toung  LAROON  in  a  Friar's  habit.  Old  L  A- 
R  O  O  N,  J  O  U  R  D  A  I  N. 

Yo.  Lar.  Let  peace  be  in  this  houfe "Where 

is  the  finner  Jourdain  ? 

Jour.  Here  is  the  miferable  wretch. 

Old  Lar.  Death  and  the  Devil,  another  priefl. 

Yo.  Lar.  Then  know  I  am  thy  friend,  and  am 
come  to  lave  thee  from  deftrudlion. 

Old  Lar.  That's  likely  enough. 
■     Yo.  Lar.  St.  Francis  the  patron  of  our  order  hath 
fent  me  on  this  journey,  to  caution  thee,  that  thou 
4  «^ay 
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may  not  fufFer  thy  finful  daughter  to  profane  the  holy 
veil.  Such  was,  it  fccms,  thy  purpoie  ;  but  the  per- 
dition that  would  have  attended  it,  I  dread  to  think 
on.  Rejoice,  therefore,  and  proftrate  thyfelf  at  ihe 
fhrine  of  a  faint,  who  has  not  only  fcnt  thte  this  cau- 
tion,  but  does  himfelf  intercede  for  all  thy  fins. 

Old  Lar.  Agad  !  and  St.  Francis  is  a  very  honef^ 
fellow,  and  thou  art  the  firli  prieft  that  ever  1  iik'd 
in  my  whole  life. 

JouRD.  St,  Francis  honours  me  too  much.  I 
fliall  try  to  deferve  the  favour  of  that  faint.  But: 
wherefore  is  my  daughter  denied  the  holy  veil  ? 

Yo.  Lar.  Your  daughter,  I  am  coacern'd  to  Cay 
it,  is  now  v/ith  child  by  a  young  gentleman,  one 
Mr.  Laroon. 

JouRD.  Oh  Heavens! 

Old  Lar.  What's  that  you  fay'j  Sir  ?  becaufe  I 
thought  I  heard  fomewhat  of  a  damn'd  lie  come  ou: 
of  your  mouth. 

Yo.  Lar.  Sir,  it  is  St.  Francis  fpeaks  within  mCa 
and  he  cannot  be  miftaken. 

Old  Lar.  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  if  that  young  gentle- 
man had  heard  you,  he  would  certainly  have  thrafhed 
St.  Francis  out  of  you. 

Yo.  Lar.  Sir,  you  have  nothing  to  do  now,  but 
to  prepare  the  match  with  the  utiv.ofl:  expedition. 

Old  Lar.  This  St.  Francis  muft  lye,  or  the  boy 
would  not  be  fo  eager  upon  the  affair  :  no  one  is  ever 
eager  to  fign  articles  when  they  have  entered  the 
town. — Well,  Mafter  Jourdain,  if  th«  young  dog 
has  tripp'd  up  your  daughter's  heels  in  an  unlaw-*- 
ful  way,  as  Saint  Francis  faysj  why^  he  fhali  make  her 

amends  and and  do  it  in  a  lawful  one.     So  I'll 

go  fee  for  my  fon,  while  you  go  and  comfort  the 
poor  chicken  that  is  pining  for  fear  of  a  nunnery. — 
Odfhearr,  it  would  be  very  hard  indt^ed,  when  a  giri 
has  once  had  her  belly  full,  that  fhe  mud  fajl  all  her 
life  afterwards. 

Vol,  IL  A  a  Yq, 
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Yo.  Lar.  I  have  delivered  my  commiirion,  and 

Ihall  now  return  to  my  convent Farewel,  and 

return  thanks  to  St.  Francis. 

JouRD.  Oh!  St.  Francis!  St.  Francis!  What  a 
merciful  Saint  art  thou  ! 

[Here  begins  the  Seco?id  ASl^  as  ii  is  now  plafdJ^ 

SCENE    IV.     Jnother  Jpartment, 
MARTIN,    ISABEL. 

Mart.  Indeed,  child,  there  are  pleafuresin  a  re- 
tired life,  which  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of.  Nay, 
there  are  indulgences  granted  to  people  in  that  (late, 
which  would  be  finful  out  of  it.  "  And,  perhaps, 
**  the  fame  liberties  are  permitted  them  with  one 
*«  perfon,  which  are  deny'd  them  with  another*" 
Come,  put  on  a  chearful  countenance,  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  defign'd  for. 

IsA.  No,  but  I  know  what  I  am  not  defign'd  for. 

Mart.  Lfrt  mc  feel  your  pulfe. 

\s\.  You  are  a  phyQcian  as  well  as  a  prieft,  I 
fuppofe. 

Mart.  Have  you  never  any  odd  dreams  ? 

IsA.  No. 

Mart.  Do  you  never  find  any  ftrange  emotions? 

IsA.  No.  None  but  what  I  believe  are  very  na- 
tural. 

Mart.  Strange  that! Did  you   never  fee 

me  in  your  deep  ? 

IsA.   1  never  dream  of  a  prieft,  I  alTure  you. 

Mart.  Nay,  nay  j  be  candid,  confefs,  perhaps 
there  may  be  nothing  fo  finful  in  it.  We  cannot 
help  what  we  are  defign'd  for.  "  We  are  only 
<*  paflive,  and  the  fin  lies  not  at  our  doors.  While 
«  you  are  only  palTive,  I'll  anfwer  for  your  fins.** 

IsA.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mart, 
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Mart.  That  you  muft  not  yet  know Great 

things  are  defign'd  for  you,  very  great  things  are  de- 
fign'd  for  you. 

IsA.  (Hum  !  I  begin  to  guefs  what  is  defign'd  for 

me.)  ^  [Aftde» 

*f  Mart.  Thofe  eyes  have  a  fire  in  them   chat 

**  fcarce  ieems  mortal. — Gome  hither give  me  a 

**  kifs ha!  there  is  a  fweetnefs  in   that   breath 

*'  like  what  I  have  read  of  Ambrofia,  That  bofom 
*«  heaves  like  thofe  of  prielteffea  of  old,  when  big 
<*  with  infpiration. 

"  IsA.  (Haity-tity Are  you  thereabouts,  good 

««  father?")  {Afide. 

Mart.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  my  dear  daughter, 
let  me  give  thee  joy  of  fuch  promotion,  fuch  hap- 
pinefs  as  will  attend  you. 

IsA.  I'll  try  this  reverend  gentleman  his  own  wa\% 

[/^fide. 
Mart.  You  muft  refign  yourfelf  up  to  my  svill, 
you  muft  be  paffive  in  all  things. 

IsA.  Oh  !  let  me  thus  beg  pardon,  on  my  knees, 
for  an  offence  which  modefty  occafioned. 
Mart^  Ha  !  fpeak. 

IsA.  Oh  !  I  fee  it  is  in  vain  to  hide  my  fecrets  from 
you.  What  need  have  I  to  confefs  what  you  already 
know  ? 

Mart.  GonfefTion  was  intended  for  the  fake  of 
the  penitent,  not  the  confeflbr  :  for  to  the  church  all 
things  are  revealed. 

IsA.  Oh  I  then  I  had  a  dream 1  dreamt 1 

dreamt oh  !  I  can  never  tell  you  what  I  dreamt* 

"  Makt.   Horrible  ! 

**  IsA.  I  dreamt 1  dreamt 1  dreamt" 

Mart.  Oh  !   the  ftrength  of  fin  1 
IsA.  I  dreamt  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  the  pope. 
Mart.  The  very  happinefs  I  meant;  let  mc  em- 
brace you,  letmekiis  you,my  dear  daughter  :  hence- 
forth you  may  defy  Purgatory the  mother  of  a 

pope  was  never  there. 

A  a  a  IsA, 
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IsA.  But  how  can  that  be,  when  I  am  to  be  a  nun, 
father  ? 

Mart.  Leave  the  nneans  to  inc.  Learn  only  to 
be  pafTive,  the  church  will  work  the  refb.  A  pope 
is  always  the  Ion  of  a  nun.  Go  you  to  your  cham- 
ber, wafh  yourfelf,  then  pray  devoutly,  fliut  every 
ray  of  light  out,  leave  open  the  door,  and  exped  the 
confequt^nce. 

IsA.  Father,  I  fnall  be  obedient — Oh  !  the  villain! 

Mart.  Be  pafTive  and  be  ha])py.  * 

SCENE     V. 
JOURDAIN,  MARTIN,  ISABEL. 

Mart.  Ha  !  V/hy  this  unfeafonable  interruption, 
■while  your  daughter  is  at  confefTion  ? 

JouRD.  Oh,  father,  I  have  brought  you  news  will 
make  you  liappy,  will  rejoice  your  poor  heai-t.  My 
daughter  is  redeemed. 

Mart.  Out   of  Purgatory vain   man  !    doll 

thou  think  to  inform  the  church  ? — 

JouRD.  I  fuppofe  St.  Francis  has  been  beforehand 
with  me.  Indeed  I  Ihould  liave  imagined  that  be- 
fore ;  for  we  feldom  hear  any  thing  from  the  faints, 
but  thro'  the  mouth  of  a  prieil. 

Mart.  (What  does  he  mean  ?)  [/^Jide, 

JouRD.  Well,  daughter,  the  thoughts  of  a  nun- 
nery now  give  you  no  unealinefg. 

Mart.  No,  no,  flie  is  perfe6lly  reconciled  to  it, 
and  I  am  confident,  would  not  quit  the  nunnery  for 
the  bed  of  a  prince. 

JouRD.  Ha  !  would  not  quit  the  nunnery.  Heaven 
forbid. 

Mart.  How  !  you  are  not  mad  1 

JouRD.  Unlefs  with  joy.  I  thought  you  had 
known  that  I  have  received  an  order  from  St.  Francis, 
to  marry  my  daughter  immediately. 

1  Mart. 
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Mart.  "  Oh  !  folly  !"  to  marry  her  immedi- 
ately J  why,  av,  to  marry  her  to  the  church,  St.  Fran- 
cis means.  You  fee  into  wlvac  errors  ihe  laity  run, 
wfien  thev  go  without  the  leading-flrin<>s  of  the 
church,  *'  and  would  interpret  for  themfclves  what 
*'  they  know  nothing  of." 

IsA.  I'Jl  take  this  opportunity  to  fleal  off",  and 
communicate  a  dcfign  of  mine  to  yoTing  Larnon, 
which  may  draw  this  pried  into  a  fnare  he  little 
dreams  of. 

JouRD.  But  I  cannot  fee  how  that  fiiould  he  St. 
Francis's  meaning:  for  tho'  my  daughter  may  be 
married  to  the  church  in  a- figurative  ienfe,  fure  flie 
cannot  be  with  child  by  the  church  in  a  literal  one. 

Mart.  I  fee  the  bufinefs  now,   unhappv  man  !   I 

was  in  hopes  to  have  prevented  this Exorcizo  te, 

E>:orcizQ  ti\  Satan.  'Tom  Dnpamilcthinos  projephi 
■pcdas  ecus  /idilleus. 

JouRD.  Blefs  us,  whnt  mean  vou  ? 

Mart.  You  are  poilcffcd  ;  the  devil  has  taken 
polfefiion  of  you  ;  he  is  now  wiuhin  you,  I  law  him 
juit  now  look  out  of  your  eyes. 

JouRD.  O  mifcrable  wretch  that  I  am  ! 

SCENE     VI. 

Old  L  A  R  O  O  N,  Tounz  L  A  R  O  O  N,  JOUR- 
D  A  I  N,  MAR  r  1  N. 

Old  Ear.  Mr.  JourJain,  your  fervant.  Where 
is  my  daughrer-in-law  ?  I'll  warrant  Ihe  v/ill  cafily 
forgive  one  day's  forvi^ai ding  the  match.  Odfo,  it's 
an  error  of  the  right  fide. 

JouRD.  Talk  not  to  me  of  my  daughter,  I  am 
polfefled,  I  am  poilc-nVd. 

Old  Ear.  Poiiclfcd  — what  the  devil  are  you  pof-^ 
fefled  with  ? 

JouRD.  I  am  pofTciTcd  with  the  Devil. 

A  a  3  Old 
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Old  Lar.  You  are  pofTefTed  with  a  prieft,  and 
that's  worfe.  Come,  let's  have  the  wedding,  and,  af 
Dight,  we'll  drive  the  devil  out  of  you  with  a  fiddle. 
The  Devil  is  a  great  lover  of  mufick.  I  have  known 
half  a  dozen  devils  dance  out  of  a  man's  mo-uth  at 
the  tuning  a  violin,  then  prefent  the  company  with  a 
hornpipe,  and  lb  dance  a  jig  through  the  keyhole. 

Mart.  Thou  art  the  Devil's  fon  j  for  he  is  the 
father  of  liars. 

Old  Lar.  Thou  art  the  Devil's  footman,  and 
weareft  his  proper  livery. 

JouRD.  Fy  upon  you,  Mr.  Laroon  j  fy  upon  you. 

Mart.  Mr.  Laroon  !  O  furprizing  clFcd:  of  pof-* 
feffion Here  is  nobody. 

JouRD.  Can  I  not  believe  my  eyes  ? 

Mart.  Can  you  not !  no — you  are  to  believe 
mine.  The  eyes  of  the  laity  may  err,  the  eyes  of  a 
prieft  cannot. 

JoL'RD.  And  do  I  not  fee  Mr,  Laroon  and  his  fon  ! 

Mart.  You  fee  neither.  It  is  the  fpirit  within 
you  that  reprefents  to  your  eyes  and  ears  what  ob? 
jetfts  it  pleafes. 

JouRD.  Oh  I  miferable  wretch. 

Old  Lar.  Agad  I'll  try  whether  I  am  nobody  or 
no,  and  whether  I  cannot  make  this  prieft  fcnfible 
that  I  am  fomebody. 

Yo.  Lar.  For  Heaven's  fake.  Sir,  confider  the 
confequence. 

Old  LaR.  Confequence!  do  you  think  I'll  fuffer 
a  rafcal  to  prove  me  nothing  at  all  to  my  face  T 

JouRD.  And  is  it  pofTible  all  this  is  a  vifion  ? 

Mart.  Retire  to  reft — while  I,  by  the  force  and 
batrery  of  prayer,  expel  this  dreadful  gueft. 

JouRD.  Oh  !  what  a  miferable  wretch  am  I ! 


SCENE 
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SCENE     VII. 

Old  LAROON,  Toung  LAROON, 
MARTIN. 

Old  Lar.  Harkee,-  Sir,  will  you  pkafe  to  tell 
me  what  this  great  impudence  of  yours  means  ?  and 
what  you  would  intend  by  annihilating  me. 

Mart.  It  were  happy  for  fuch  finners  that  they 
could  be  annihilated  :  '^  It  were  worth  you  two  hun- 
*^  dred  thoufand  malTes,  take  my  word  for  it. 

"  Old  Lar.  It  were  happy  for  fuch  rafcals  as 
'*  you,  firrah,  that  all  honelly  was  annihilated, 

"  Yo.  Lar.  But  pray,  father,  what  reafons  have 
'«  you  for  preventing  my  match  with  Ifabel  r 

"  Mart.  Reafons,  young  gentleman,  that  are  not 
'f  proper  for  your  ears.  Ifabel  is  intended  for  a  bet- 
"  ter  bridegroom  than  you. 

<' Old  Lar.  How,  firrah!  howl  do  you  dif- 
*'  parage  my  fon  ?  do  you  run  down  my  boy  ?'* 
Harkee,  either  make  up  affairs  between  them  im- 
mediately, exert  thyfelf  in  thy  proper  office,  and  hold 
the  door,  or  I'll  blow  up  thy  convent;  I'll  burn 
your  garrifon,  and  difband  fuch  a  fet  of  black  locufts, 
as  Ihall  rob  and  pillage  all  Thoulon. 

Mart.  I  contemn  thy  threats.  The  faints  defend 
their  minifters. 

Old  Lar.  The  faints  defend  their  minifters  I  the 
laws  defend  them  :  St.  Wheel,  and  St.  Prifon,  and 
St.  Gibbet,  and  St.  Faggot ;  thefe  are  the  faiqts  that 
defend  you.  If  you  had  no  defence  but  from  the 
faints  in  the  other  world,  you  wou'd  few  of  you  ftay 
long  in  this.  If  you  had  no  other  arms  than  your 
beads,  you  wou'd  have  fhortly  no  other  food. 

Mart.  Oh  flanderous !  Oh  impious  !  fome judg- 
ment cannot  be  far  off. 

Old  Lar,  When  a  prieft  1%  fo  near firrah  ! 

Aa4  SCENE 
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SCENE    Vlil. 
ISABEL,  to  them. 

Mart.  Daughter,  fly  f-om  this  wicked  place  s 
the  brcuh  of  (in. has  inredred  it,  '*  and  two  gallons 
"  of  holy  water  will  fcarce' purify  the  air." 

IsA.  Oh  !  Heavens  !  what's  the  matcer,  father  ? 

Old  La;<.  Why,  the  matter  is,  this  gentleman  in 
black  here,  for  realbus  bed  known  to  himfcif,  and 
another  gentleman  in  black,  has  thought  iit  to  for- 
bid your  marriage. 

IsA.  What  the  laints  pleafe. 

Old  Lar.  Hoity-toity  !  What,  has  he  filled  your 
head  with  the  faints  too  ! 

JsA.  Oh  Sir!   I  have  had  fuch  dreams. 

Old  Lar.  Dreams!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  devil's  in 
it,  if  a  girl  juft  going  to  be  married  fhouid  not  have 
dreams,  liut  they  were  dreams  the  faints  had  nothing 
to  do  with,  I  warrant  you. 

"  IsA.  Such  vifions  of  faints  appearing  to  me,  and 
"  advifing  me  to  a  nunnery. 

"  Old  Lar.  Lnpofllble  !  impofiibie  !  for  I  have 
"  had  vifions  too  :  I  have  been  ordered  by  half  a 
'*■  dozen  faints  to  fee  you  married  with  the  utmolt 
*'  expedition  \  and  a  very  honefl:  faint,  whole  name  I 
"  forgot,  came  to  me  about  an  hour  ago,  and  fwore 
*'  heartily  if  you  were  not  married  within  this  week, 
*^  iic'd  lead  you  to  Purgatory  in  a  fortnight, 

*'  Mart.  Oh  !  grievous ! 

*'  IsA.  Can  there  be  fuch  contradicftions  ? 

*'  Old  Lar.  Plhaw  !  pfbaw  !  Yours  was  a  dream, 
'*  and  fo  to  be  underftood  backwards;  mine,  a  true 
"  vifion,  therefore  to  be  belitv'd.  Why,  child,  I 
**  have  been  a  famous  feer  of  vifions  in  my  time. 
*'  Wou'd  you  bi lieve  it  ?  While  I  wis  m  the  army, 
"  I  here  never  was  a  battle,  but  I  law  it  fome  time 
''  beforehand.     I  have  had   an  iiifinite  familiarity 

"  wii!\ 
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*'  with  the  faints,  I  know  them  al! :  there  is  not  one 
"  of  them  cou'd  be  capable  of  faying  fuch  a  thing." 

IsA.  Oh  !  Sir,  I  faw,  and  heard,  and  muft  believe; 
for  none  but  the  church  can  contradift  our  fcnfes. 

Old  Lar.  So,  \o  !  the  diftcmper's  hereditary,  I 
find  :  the  daughter  is  as  full  of  the  church  as  the 
father.  Come  away,  fon,  come  away  :  I  would  nor 
have  thee  marry  into  fuch  a  family  -,  I  fhould  be 
grandfather  to  a  race  of  greafy  priefts.  'Sdeath !  this 
girl  will  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  pope  one  day  or 
other. 

IsA.  'Tis  out,  'ris  out. 

Mart.  Oh  prodigious  !  that  fuch  a  faint  fliou'd 
prophefy  truth  through  thofe  lips,  whence  the  devil 
has  been  thundering  lb  many  lies. 

Old  Lar.  Wliac  truth,  Sir  ?  what  truth  ? 

IsA.  Oh  !  Sir,  the  bleffing  you  mentioned  has 
been  promifed  me  !  I  am  to  give  a  pope  to  the 
world. 

Old  Lar.  Are  you  fo,  Madam  ?  He  (hall  have 
no  blood  of  mine  in  himj  I'm  rcfolv'd  I'll  never  a(k 
blefTings  of  a  grandfon.  Come  away>  J^ck,  come 
away,  1  fay  j  let  us  leave  the  devil's  fon,  and  the 
pope's  mother  together. 

Yo.  Lar.  Remember,  my  Ifabel,  1  only  live  in 
the  hopes  of  feeing  you  mine. 

SCENE     IX. 
MARTIN,  ISABEL. 

Mart.  It  were  better  thou  fhouldft  howl  in  Pur- 
gatory ten  ihoufand  years,  than  ever  fee  that  day.  Oh  ! 
that  we  had  but  an  inquifition  in  France.  Burning 
four  or  five  hundred  fuch  fellows  in  a  morning,  v/ould 
be  the  beft  way  of  deterring  others.  Religiu.i  loves 
to  warm  itfelf  at  the  fire  of  a  hcretick. 

Is  A.  Fire  is  as  necellary  to  keep  our  minds  warm 
as  our  bodies,  father:  "  and  burning  a  heretick  is 

*'  really 
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"really  a  very  great  fervice  done  to  himlelf;  a 
*^  faggot  is  a  purge  for  a  lick  foul,  and  a  heretick 
«»  is  obliged  to  the  prieft  who  applies  it." 

Mart.  There  fpoke  the  fpirit  of  zeal  :  let  mc 
embrace  thee,  my  litrle  faint  j  for  fuch  thou  wilt  be, 
let  me  kifs  thee  with  the  pure  affedion  of  a  confeflbr 

. Ha!  there  is  fomething  divine  in  thefe  lips,  let 

me  tafte  them  again  j  are  you  fure  you  have  drank 
no  holy  water  this  morning  ? 

IsA.  None,  upon  my  word. 

Mart.  Let  me  fmell  a  third  time.  There.  Nu^ 
mtro  Deus  impare  gaiidet.  Depend  on  it,  child,  very 
great  happinefs  will  attend  you.  But  be  fure  to  ob- 
ferve  my  direflions  in  every  thing. 

IsA.  I  fliall,  father.  I  did  as  you  commanded  mc 
this  morning, 

Mart.  Well,  and  did  you  perceive  any  great  al- 
terations in  yourfelf  ?  any  extraordinary  emotion  ? 

IsA.  I  cannot  fay  I  did. 

Mart.  Hum!  Spirits  have  tht«r  own  times  of 
operation  ;  which  mull:  be  diligently  watch'd  for, 
«'  Perhaps  your  good  genius  was  at  that  time  other- 
<<  wife  empioy'd,  H^^peat  the  ceremony  often,  and 
*'  m.y  life  on  the  fuccefs."  Let  me  fee,  about  an 
l)Our  hence  will  be  a  very  good  feafon.  Be  ready  to 
receive  him,  and  1  firmly  believe,  the  fpirit  will  come 
to  you. 

IsA.  Oh  lud  !  father,  I  fhall  be  frighted  out  of  my 
wits  at  the  fight  of  a  fpirit. 

Mart.  Yoq  will  fee  nothing  frightful,  take  my 
v/ord  for  it. 

IsA.  I  hope  he  won't  appear  in  any  horrible  fhape. 

Mart.  Hum -That  is  to  be  averted  by  /Ive 

Xviarks,  As  this  is  a  friendly  fpirir,  I  dare  fay,  you 
may  prevail  on  him  to  take  what  fhape  you  pleafe. 
Perhaps  your  father;  or  if  you  cannot  prevail  for  a 
layman,  I  dare  fwear,  you  may  at  leaft  pray  him  into 
thf  fhape  of  your  confeffor :  and  though  I  mull  fufter 

9  pain 
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pain  on  that  account,  I  am  ready  to  undergo  it  for 
your  fervice. 

IsA.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  my  dear  father  j  I'll 
prepare  myfelf  for  this  vail  happinefs,  and  nothing 
Ihall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  I  alTure  you. 

Mart.  And  if  any  thing  be  wanting  on  mine, 
may  I  never  fay  mafs  again,  or  never  be  paid  for 
ma'fies  I  have  not  faid.  ««  Either  this  girl  has  extra- 
"  ordinary  fimplicity,  or  what  is  more  likely,  ex- 
*«  traordinary  cunning;  (he  does  not  feem  averfe  to 
*^  my  kifles.  Why  Ihould  I  not  imagine  (he  fees 
**  and  approves  my  defign  ?  Well,  I'll  fay  this  for 
«*  the  fex  j  let  a  man  but  invent  any  excufe  for  the 
^^  fin,  and  they  are  all  ready  to  undertake  it/*  How 
happy  is  a  prieil. 

Who  can  the  blulhing  maid's  rcfiftance  fmother, 
"Vyith  fin  in  one  hand,  pardon  in  the  other. 


ACT     III.      SCENE     I. 

SCENE,    I  s  A  ?  E  l'j  Apartment. 

^omg  LAROON,  ISABEL, 

Toung  L  A  R  o  o  N, 

PErdition  feize  the  villain  !  may  all  the  torments 
of  twenty  inquifitions  wrack  his  foul ! 
IsA.  Ad  your  part  well,  and  we  Ihall  not  want  his 
own  weapons  againft  him, 

Yo.  Lar.  Sure  it  is  impolTible  he  can  intend  it—* 
IsA.  Shall  I  make  the  experiment  ? 
Yo.  Lar.  I  fi:iall  never  be  able  to  forbear  mur- 
dering him. 

IsA.  You  fhall  promife  not  to  commit  any  vio- 
lence, you  know  too  well  what  will  be  the  confc- 

quence 
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quence  of  that.     "  Let  us  iufficienrly  convid  him, 
♦«  and  leave  his  punifiiment  to  the  law. 

**  Yo.  Lar.  And  I  know  too  well  what  will  be 
«'  the  confcquence  of  that.  There  feems  to  be  a 
«f  conibination  between  priefts  and  lawyers  ;  the 
«*  lawyers  are  to  lave  the  priefls  from  punifhment 
««  for  their  rogueries  in  this  world,  and  the  prieib 
*«  the  lawyers  in  the  next." 

IsA.  However  the  fame  law  that  fcreens  him  for 
having  injured  you,  will  punifh  you  for  having  done 
jullice  to  him.  [Knocking  at  the  door. 

IsA.  Oh-!  Heavens!  the  priell  is  at  the  door. 
What  fhali  we  do  ? 

Yo.  Lar.  Damn  him  :  I'll  ftay  here  and  confront 
him. 

IsA.  Oh  !  no,  by  no  means ;  for  once,  I'll  attack 
him  in  his  ov/n  way;  fo  the  moment  he  opens  the 
door,  do  you  run  our,  and  leave  the  reft  to  me. 

\She  throws  herfelj  into  a  chair^   and  jlrrieks^ 
,  Toting  Laroon  overturns  Martin. 

SCENE    11. 
MARTIN,   ISABEL. 

Mart.  I  am  Qain,  I  am  overlaid,  I  am  murdered. 
Oh  !  daughter,  daughter,  is  this  your  patient  expec- 
tation of  the  Ipirit  ? 

IsA.  It  has  been  here:  It  has  been  here. 

Mart.  What  has  been  here  ? 

Isa.  Oh  !  the  fpirit,  the  fpirit.  It  has  been  here 
this  half  hour;  and  jull  as  you  came  in,  it  vanilhed 
away  in  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  1  thought  would 
have  taken  the  room  with  it. 

M.ART.  I  thought  it  would  have  taken  me  with  it, 
I  am  fure.  Spirit,  indeed  !  there  are  abundance  of 
fuch  fpirits  as  thefc  in  Thoulon.  And  pray,  how  have 
the  ipirit  and  you  employed  your  time  this  half  hour? 

IsA, 
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IsA.  Oh  !  don't  afic  me:  it  is  impoOible  to  tell 
you. 

Mart.  Ay,  'tis  needlels  too :  for  I  can  give  a 
fhrewd  guefs.     I  fuppofc  you  like  his  company.- 

IsA.  Oh  !  fo  well,  that  I  could  vvifli  he  would  vilic 
me  ten  times  every  day, 

"  Mart.  Oh,  ho  !   and  in  the  fame  fhape  too. 

*'  IsA.  Oh  !  I  fliould  like  him  in  any  fhape  -,  and  I 
*'  dare  fv/ear  he'll  come  in  any  Tnape  too:  for  he  h  the 
^'  pureft,  fwceteft,  mod  complaifant  fpirit !  I  could 
*'  have  almoll  fworn  it  had  been  Mr.  Laroon  himfeif. 

*^  Mart.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a — — — " 

IsA.  Nay,  when  it  came  in  firfr,  it  behaved  jufl: 
like  Mr.  Laroon,  and  call'd  itfelf  by  his  namej  but 
when  it  found  I  did  not  anfvver  a  word,  it  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  cry'd,  '*  Is  it  poflible  you  can  be  angry 
**  with  your  Laroon  !"  I  anfwer'd  not  a  word  ;  then  ic 
killed  me  a  hundred  times ;  I  faid  nothing  (till  j  it 
caught  me  in  its  arms,  and  embrac'd  me  pal- 
fionateiy ;  I  ftill  behaved  as  you  com.manded  me, 
very  pallive. 

**  Mart.  Oh  !  the  devil,  the  devil  !  Was  ever 
*'  man  fo  cau2:ht  ?  And  did  you  never  apprehend  ic 
*f  to  be  Mr.  Laroon  himfeif? 

"  IsA.  Heaven  forbid  I  fliould  have  fuffered  Mr. 
^'  Laroon  in  thefe  familiarities,  which  you  order'd 
*«  me  to  allow  the  fpirit." 

Mart.  I  am  caught  indeed.  Damn'd  driveling 
idiot !  [JJiJe. 

IsA.  But,  dear  father,  tell  me,  fliall  I  not  fee  ic 
again  quickly  ?  For  I  long  to  fee  it  again. 

Mart.  Oh  !  yes,  yes 

IsA.  I  long  to  fee  it  in  the  dark,  methinks ;  for, 
you  know,  father,  one  fees  fpirits  beft  in  the  dark. 

Mart.  Ay,  ay,  you'll  fee  it  in  the  dark,  I 
warrant  you  j  but  be  fure  and  behave  es  you  did 
before. 

IsA.  And  will  he  always  behave  as  he  did  before, 
father  ? 

Mart. 
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Mart.  Hum  !  be  in  your  chamber  this  evening 
at  eight  j  take  care  there  be  no  light  in  the  room,  and 
perhaps  the  fpirit  may  pay  you  a  fecond  vifit^ 

IsA.  I'll  be  fure  to  be  pundual. 

Mart.  And  paflive. 

IsA.  I'll  obey  you  in  every  thing. 

Mart.  SentVlefs  oaf!  But  tho*  I  have  loft  the 
firft  fruits  by  her  extreme  folly,  yet  am  I  highly  de- 
lighted with  it :  and  if  I  do  not  make  a  notable  ufe 
of  it,  I  am  no  pried* 

SCENE    Ilf. 
JOURDAIN,    folus. 

Oh  !  purgatory  1  Purgatory  I  What  would  I  not 
give  to  efcape  thy  flames  !  Methinks  I  eel  them  al- 
ready.    Hark!  wli.A    noife  is  that? Nothing— 

Ha!  what's  that  I  fee?  Something  with  two  K';;ds— 
"What  can  all  this  portend  ? — "  What  a  poor  mifef- 
*'  able  wretch  am  1  ?" 

Efiter  SERVANT. 

Serv   Sir,  a  friar  below  defires  to  fpeak  with  you". 

JouRD.  Why  will  you  fuffer  a  man  of  holy  order 
to  wait  a  moment  at  my  dour  ?  Bring  him  in. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  fomc  meflenger  of  comfort.  But 
<*  oh  !  I  rather  fear  the  reverie  :  for  what  comfort 
"  can  a  finner  like  me  expedt  ?" 

SCENE    IV. 
Old  LAROON  in  a  friar's  habit,  JOURDAIN. 

Old  Lar.  A  plague  attend  this  houfe,  and  all 
that  are  in  it. 

JouRD.  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Old  Lar.  Art  thou  that  miferable,  fad,  poor  fon 
of  a  whore,  Jourdain  ? 

JouRD.  Alas !  alas  ! 

Old 
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Old  Lar.  If  thou  art  he,  I  have  a  mefiage  to 
thee  from  Sc,  Francis.  The  Saint  gives  his  humble 
fervice  to  you,  and  bid  me  tell  you,  you  are  one  of 
the  faddeft  do^s  that  ever  liv'd,  for  having  dilbbey'd 
his  orders,  and  attempted  to  put  your  daughter  into 
a  nunnery  :  for  which  he  has  given  me  pofitive  or- 
ders to  alTure  you,  you  (hall  lie  in  Purgatory  five 
hundred  thoufand  years. 

JouRD.  Oh  I 

Old  Lar.  And  I  affiire  you  it  is  a  very  warm 
fort  of  a  place;  for  I  call'd  there  as  1  came  along 
to  take  lodgings  for  you. 

JouRD.  Oh  !  heavens  1  is  it  poffible  !  that  you 
can  have  feen  the  dreadful  horrors  of  that  place  ? 

Old  Lar.  Seen  them  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Why,  I 
have  been  there  half  a  dozen  times  "  in  a  day.  Why, 
**  how  far  do  you  take  it  to  be  to  Purgatory  ?  Not 
'^  above  a  mile  and  half  at  fartheft,  and  every  ftep 
"  of  the  way  down  hill."  Seen  them  !  Ay,  ay,  I 
have  ken  them  j  and  a  pretty  fight  ihey  are  too,  a 
pretty  tragical  fort  of  a  fight  if  it  were  not  for  the 
confounded  heat  of  the  air then  there  is  the  pret- 
tied concert  of  mufick. 

JouRD.  Oh!  heavens!  mufick! 

Old  Lar.  Ay,  ay,  groans,  groans,  a  fine  Goncert 
of  groans  J  you  would  think  yourfelf  at  an  opera,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  great  heat  of  the  air,  as  I  faid  before. 
Some  fpirits  are  Ihut  up  in  ovens,  lome  are  chain'd 

to  fpits,  fome  are  fcatter'd  in  frying-pans —and  I 

have  taken  up  a  place  for  you  on  a  gridiron. 

JouRD.  Oh  !   I  am  fcorch'd,  I  am  fcorch'd. . 

For  pity's  fake,  father,  intercede  with  St.  Francis  for 
me  :  compaffionate  my  cafe 

**  Old  Lar.  There  is  but  one  way  j  let  me  carry 
^*  him  the  news  of  your  daughter's  marriage,  that 
*'  may  perhaps  appeafe  him.  Between  you  and  I,  St, 
**  Francis  is  a  liquorifh  old  dog,  and  loves  to  fet 
"  people  to  work  to  his  heart." 

jOURD. 
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JouRD,  "  She  fliail  be  married  this  inftant;  the 
«f  Saint  muft  know  it  is  none  of  rny  fault.  Had  I 
*^  rightly  underdood  his  will,  it  had  been  long  fince 

<'  perform'd" But  well  might  I  mifinterpret  hinn, 

when  even  the  church,  when  father  Martin,  fail'd. 

Old  Lar.  I  would  be  verv  glad  to  know  where  I 
(hould  find  that  fame  fiuher  Martin.  I  have  a  fmall 
commiflion  to  him  relating  to  a  Purgatory  affair.  Sr. 
Francis  has  fcntenc'd  him  to  lie  in  a  frying-pan  there 
juft  fix  hundred  years,  for  his  amour  with  your 
daughter. 

JouRD.  My  daughter  ! 

Old  Lar.  Are  you  ignorant  of  it  then?  Did  not 
you  know  that  he  had  debauch'd  your  daughter. 

JouRD.  Ignorant!  Oh!  heavens !  no  wonder  flie 
is  refufed  the  veil. 

Old  Lar.  I  thought  you  had  known  it.  I'll  fhew 
you  a  fight  worfe  than  Purgatory  itfelf :  you  fhall 
behold  this  difgrace  to  the  church,  a  fight  fhall  make 
you  fhudder. 

JouRD.  Is  it  poffible  a  priefl  fhould  be  fuch  a 
villain  ? 

Old  Lar.  Nothing's  impoffible  to  the  church, 
you  know. 

"  JouRD.  And  may  I  hope  St.  Francis  will  be 
**  appeas'd  ? 

"  Old  Lar.  Hum!  There  is  a  great  favourite 
"  of  that  Saint  who  lives  in  this  town  j  his  name  is 
"  Monfieur  Laroon.  If  you  could  get  him  to  fay 
"  half  a  dozen  bead-rolls  for  you,  they  might  be 
"  of  great  fervice. 

"  JouRD.  How  !  Can  the  Saint  regard  fo  loofe  a 
«'  liver  ? 

"  Old  Lar.  Oh  !  St.  Francis  loves  an  honefl 
"  merry  fellow  to  his  foul.  And  harkee,  I  don't 
"  think  it  impofTible  for  Mr.  Laroon  to  bring  you 
"  acquainted  with  the  Saint  j  for  to  my  knowledge 
"  they  very  often  crack  a  bottle  together. 

"  JouRD.  Can  1  believe  it  ? 

Enfer 
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Enter  SERVANT, 

Serv.  Father  Martin  is  below. 

Old  Lar.  Son,  behave  civilly  to  him,  nor  men- 
tion a  word  of  what  I  have  told  you— that  we  may 
entrap  him  more  Tecurely. 

SCENE    V. 

Martin,  to  them. 

Mart.  Peace  be  with  my  fon.  Ha!  a  friar 
here  !  I  like  not  this  j  I  will  have  no  partners  in  my 
plunder.     Save  you,  reverend  father. 

Old  Lar.  Tu  quoque. 

Mart.  This  fellow  fhould  be  a  jefuit  by  his  taci- 
turnity. You  fee,  father,  the  miferable  ftate  of  our 
poor  fon. 

Old  Lar.  t  have  advis'd  him  thereon. 

Mart.  Your  advice_^is  kind,  tho'  needlefs.  He 
hath  not  wanted  prayer,  fading,  nor  caftigation, 
which  are  proper  phyfick  for  him. 

Old  Lar.  Orfuppofe,  father,  he  was  to  go  to  a 
ball.     What  think  you  of  a  ball  ? 

Mart.  A  ball ! 

Old  Lar.  Ay,  or  a  wench  now  j  fuppofe  v/ewere 
to  procure  him  a  wench. 

Mart.  Oh!  monllrous!  Oh!  impious!———— 

Old  Lar.  I  only  gave  my  opinion. 

Mar.t.  Thy  opinion  is  damnable:  and  thou  art 
fome  wolf  in  fheep's  cloathing.  Thou  art  a  fcandal 
to  thy  order. 

Old  Lar.  I  wiih  thou  art  not  more  a  fcandal  to 
thine,  brother  father,  to  abufe  a  poor  old  fellow  in  a 
fit  of  the  fpleen  here  as  thou  doft,  with  a  fet  of  ri- 
diculous notions  of  Purgatory  and  the  devil  knows 
what,  when  both  you  and  I  know  there  is  no  fuch 
thing. 

Mart.  That  I  fliould  not  know  thee  before. 
Vol.  IL  B  b  Drn't 
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Don't  you  know  this  reverend  father,  fon  ?  your 
worthy  neighbour  Laroon. 

Old  Lar.  Then  farewel,  hypocrify,  I  would  not 
wear  thy  cloke  another  hour  for  any  confideration. 

JouRD.  What  do  I  fee  ? 

Old  Lar.  Why,  you  (cq  a  very  honefl:  neighbour 
of  yours,  that  has  tried  to  deliver  you  out  of  the 
claws  of  a  roguifli  pried,  whom  you  may  fee  too; 
look  in  the  glafs,  and  you  may  fee  an  old  doting  fool, 
who  is  afraid  of  his  own  fhadow. 

Mart.  Be  not  concern'd  at  this,  fon.  Perhaps 
one  hour's  fuffering  from  this  fellow,  may  ftrike  off 
feveral  years  of  Purgatory  :  I  have  known  fuch  in- 
ftances. 

Jourd.  Oh  !  father  !  didfl:  thoii  know  what  I 
have  been  guilty  of  believing  againft  thee  from  the 
mouth  of  this  wicked  man  ? 

Old  Lar.  Death  and  the  devil,  Fll  ftay  no  longer 
here ;  for  if  I  do,  I  Ihall  cut  this  pried's  throaty  tho' 
the  rack  was  before  my  face* 

S  C  E  N  E    VL 
MARTIN,   JOURDAIN. 

Mart.  Son,  take  care  of  believing  any  thing 
againft  the  church  :  it  is  as  finful  to  believe  anjr 
thing  againft  the  church,  as  to  dil"believe  any  thing 
for  it.  You  are  to  believe  what  the  church  tells  you, 
and  no  more. 

Jourd.  I  almoft  fhudderwhen  I  think  what  I  be- 
lieved againft  you.  I  believed  that  you  had  feduced 
my  daughter. 

Mart.  Oh  I  horrible!  and  did  you  believe  it? 
think  not  you  believed  it.  I  order  you  to  think  you 
did  not  believe  it,  and  it  were  now  finful  to  believe 
you  did  believe  it. 

Jourd.  And  can  I  think  fo  ? 

J  Mart, 
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Mart.  Certainly.  I  know  what  you  believe  bet- 
ter than  you  ycurfelf  do.  However,  that  your  mind 
may  be  cleanfed  from  the  lead  pollution  of  thought 
— go,  fay  over  ten  bead-rolls  immediatelvj  go,  and 
peace  attend  you 

JouRD.  I  am  exceedingly  comforted  within,. 

SCENE    VIL 

MARTIN,  folus. 

Go,  While  I  retire  and  comfort  your  daughter, 
Was  this  a  fufpicion  of  Laroon's,  or  am  I  betray'd  ? 
I  begin  to  fear.  I'll  avft  with  caution  j  for  1  am  not 
able  yet  to  difcover  whether  this  girl  be  of  prodigious 
fimplicity  or  cunning.  How  vain  is  policy,  v/hen  the 
little  arts  of  a  woman  are  fuperior  to  the  wifdom  of 
a  conclave  ?  A  prieft  may  cheat  mankindj  but  a  wo- 
man would  cheat  the  devil. 

SCENE    VIII.     n^  Street, 
"  0/^  L  A  R  O  O  N  and  Toung  L  A  R  O  O  N  meet. 

<*  Yo.  Lar.  Weil,  Sir,  v/hat  fuccefs  ? 

"Old  Lar.  Succefs !  you  rafcal !  if  ever  you 
*'  offer  to  put  me  into  a  prieft's  fkin  again,  I'll  beat 
*'  you  out  of  your  own. 

"  Yo.  Lar.  What's  the  matter,  Sir? 

"  Old  Lar.  Matter,  Sir  ?  Why,  I  have  been 
*'  laughed  at,  have  been  abufed,  'Sdeath  !  Sir  !  I 
*'  am  in  fuch  a  pafllon,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  fhall 
^^  come  to  myfelf  again  thefe  tv/enty  years.  That 
'*  rafcal  Martin  difcovered  me  in  an  inftantj  and 
**  turned  me  into  a  jell. 

*^  Yoi  Lar.  Be  comforted^,  Sir,  you  may  yet  have 
**  the  pleafure  of  turning  him  into  one. 

"  Old  Lar.  Nothing  lefs  than  turning  him  in- 

*«  fide  out. Nothing  lefs  thanbroiling  his  gizzard 

"  will  fatisfy  me. 

B  b  a  "  Yo, 
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-R.  Come  with  me,  and  I  dare  fwear 
}  our  revenge  content.  We  have  laid  a 
him,  which  1  think  it  is  impofTible  he 
l:ape. 

.AR.  A  fnare  for  a  priefl:  !  a  trap  for  the 
:ya   will    as  loon    catch   the  one  as  the 

•>?..  I  am  fure  our  bait  rs  good — A  fine 
,  i:.  good  a  bait  for  a  pried- trap,  as  toafted 
:  )r  a  moufe-trap. 

.\R.  Yes,  but  the  rafcal  will  nibble  off 
its  before  you  can  take  him. 
111.  Leave  that  to  us.     I'll  warrant  our 

-AR.  Wilt  thou  ?  thtn  I  fliall  have  more 
n  taking  this  one  priell,  than  in  all  the 
d  bcalls  I  have  tver  taken/' 


SCENE     IX. 
JOURDAIN,  ISABEL. 

'  i  don't  convince  you  he's  a  villain,  re- 
:■•:•  for  your  daughter.  Do  not  fliut  your 
:r,,lt   truth,  and   you  fhall   want   no  other 

•  .  Oh,  daughter,  daughter,  fome  evil  fpirit 
!;in  you.     The  fame  fpirit  that  vifited  me 
;r,  is  now  in  you. 

i.h  the  fpirit  that  is  in  me  wou'd  vifit  you, 
!  kick  this  rogue  out  of  doors. 
^.  The  wicked  reafon  of  your  anger  is  too 
i  he  prieft  won*t  let  you  have  your  fellow. 
\  he  prieft  would  have  me  for  himf(^lf. 
:    Oh!  wicked  afiertion  !  Oh!  bafe  retui-ti 
•.  >e  he  has  taken  of  your  pcx>r  finful  father, 
M\e  he  has  fhewn  for  your  ioul. 
Lie  has  fhewn  more  love  for  my  body,  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  me.  Sir.     Nay,  go  but  with  me,  a.' 
believe  your  own  eyes  and  ears. 

JouRD.  Againft  the  church  !  Heaven 

IsA.  Will  you  not  believe  your  own  ft 

JouRD.  Not  when  the  church  contraci: 

Alas  !  how  do  we  knovv  what  we  believe 

church  ?  Why,  I  thought  I  faw  Mr.  Ln;; 

fon  to  day,  when  I  faw  neither.    Alack- a 

the  church  often  contradi6ts  our  fenfes.  t 

thele  wicked  thoughts  to  your  education  ; 

that  vile  heretical  country,  where  every  i. 

what  religion  he  pleafes,  and  mofb  belie 

IsA.  Well,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  be  cc:.. 

fhall  be  the  only  perfon  in  Thoulon  thar 

JouRD.   I  will  go  with  thee,  if  it  were 

how  far  this  wicked  fpirit  will  carry  his 

for  I  am  convinced  the  devil  will  leave  r. 

turn'd  to  work  my  deftrudilion, 

IsA.  I  hope  you  will  find  us  loo  hard  i 
his  ambaffador  too. 


SCENE     X.    /mother  Aparti^:t 
Toimg  L  A  R  O  O  N   in  "jcomajis  ck. 

None  ever  waited  with  more  imparien 
lover  than  I  for  mine.  It  is  a  delightful  a! 
but  I  hope  it  is  a  prelude  to  one  more  ar.-: 
fhall  have  difficulty  to  refrain  from  beatin^, 

before  he  has  difcover'd  himfelf 

[linockiyig  0 
Who's  there  ? 

Beat.   Ifabel,  Ifabel. 

Yo  Lab.  Come  in.  What  a  foft  voice 
caterwauls  in  I 
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SCENE    XI. 
r^jz/i;^  LAROON,   BEATRICE. 

Beat.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  dark,  my  dear? 

Yd.  Lar.  Heyday,  who  the  devil  is  this  ?  I  feem 
to  be  in  a  way  of  an  afiigna.tion  in  earncft. 

Beat.  Ilabel,  where  are  you  ? 

Yo.  Lar.  Here,  child,  give  me  your  hand.  Dear 
Mademoifelle  Beatrice,  is  it  you  ? 

Beat.  Oh  Heavens  !  am  I  in  a  man's  arms  ? 

Yo.  Lar.  Hufli !  hulli ! Don't  you  know  my 

voice 1  am  Laroon. 

Beat.  Mr.  Laroon  !  What  bufincfs  can  you  have 
here  ? 

Yo.  Lar.*  Afk  me  no  quellions,  get  but  into  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  be  filent,  and  you  will  per- 
haps fee  a  very  diverting  fcene.  Nay,  do  not  be 
afraid,  for  I  aiTure  you,  it  v/ill  be  a  very  innocent 
one;  make  hafle,  dear  Madam,  you  will  do  a  very 
laudable  action,  by  being  an  additional  evidence  to 
the  dikovery  of  a  notorious  villain. 

Beat.  I  cannot  guefs  your  meaning,  but  would 
"ikvillingly  affid  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

Yo.  Lar.  Now  for  my  defiring  lover,  I  la  I  •} 
think  I  hear  him. 


SCENE     XII. 
2'tf«;.X  LAROON,    MARTIN^ 

Mart.  Ifabel,  Label,  where  are  you  ? 

Yo,  Lar.  Here. 

Mart.  Come  to  my  arm.s,  my  angel. 

Yo.  Lar.  I  hope  you  are  in  no  frightful  fliape. 

Mart.  I  am  in  the  fliape  of  that  very  good  man 
thy  confeilcjr,  honed  father  Martin.  Let  me  em- 
jjrace  thee,  my  love,  mv  charmer, 

To* 
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Yo.  Lar.  Blefs  me,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Majit.  The  words  even  of  a  fpirit  cannot  tell  you 
%vhat  I  mean.  T^ead  me  to  thy  bed,  there  Tnalt  thou 
know  my  meaning.  There  will  we  repeat  thole  plea- 
Tures  which  this  day  I  gave  thee  in  another  l"hape— 
Tread  foftly,  my  dearell,  Iweetell !  This  night  ihall 
make  thee  mother  to  a  pope.   [Laroon  leads  him  out. 


SCENE    XIII.     Another  Apartment. 

Old  LAROON,  JOURDAIN,  ISABEL, 
a  PrieJK  Toung  LAROON,  MARTIN,  and 
BEATRICE. 

Mart.  Whither  will  you  pull  me  ? 

Yo.  Lar.  Villain,  I'll  fliew  thee  whither. 

Mart.   Ha  ! 

Yo.  Lar.  Down  on  thy  knees,  confefs  thyfelfthe 
worft  of  villains,  or  I'li  driye  this  dasjo-er  to  thy 
heart. 

Priest.  He  needs  not  confefs;  oyr  ears  are  fufH- 
cient  witnelfes  againft  him. 

Old  Lar.  Huzzah  !  huzzah  !  the  pricft  is  caught^ 
the  prielt  is. caught. 

JouRD.  I  am  thunderftruck  with  amazement. 

Old  Lar.  How  durll  thou  attempt  to  debauch 
my  fon,  you  black  rafcal  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
make  an  example  of  you  for  attempting  to  difraonour' 
my  family. 

Priest.  You  (hall  be  made  a  fevere  example  of 
for  having  difhonour'd  your  order. 

Mart.  I  lliall  find  another  time  to  anf.ver  you. 

Old  Lar.  Hold,  Sir,  hold.  I  have  too  much 
charity  not  to  cleanfe  you,  as  much  as  pofTible,  fronn 
your  pollution.  So,  who's  there  ?  \Entcr  Servants, 
Here  take  this  worthy  gentleman,  and  wafh  him  a 
little  in  a  horfepond,  then  tofs  him  dry  in  a  blanket, 

i  Serv,  We  will  wani  him  with  a  vengeance, 

B  b  4  Ali,, 
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All.  Ay,  ay,  we'll  wa(h  him. 

Mart.  You  may  repent  this^  Mr.  Laroon, 

SCENE  the  lafi, 

CU  LAROON,  Toung  LAROON,  JOUR- 
DAIN,  PRIEST,  ISABEL,  and  BEA- 
TRICE. 

Priest.  Tho'  he  deferves  the  wcrfi-,  yet  confider 
his  order,  Mr.  Laroon. 

Old  Lar.  Sir,,  he  fhall  undergo  the  puniflimenr, 
tho'  I  fulfer  the  like  afterwards.  Weli,  Mailer  Jour- 
dain,  I  hope  you  are  now  convinced,  that  you  may 
marry  your  daughter  without  going  to  Purgatory 
for  it. 

JouRD.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  what  is  pad,  my 
good  neighbour.  And  you,  young  gentleman,  will, 
I  hope,  do  the  lame.  If  my  girl  can  Ji:iake  you  any 
amends,  I  give  you  her  for  ever. 

Yo.  Lar.  Amends  !  Oh  1  flie  v/ould  make  me 
large  amends  for  twenty  thoufand  times  my  lufier- 
ings. 

IsA.  Tell  me  fo  hereafter,  my  dear  lover.  *'  A 
*'  woman  may  make  a  man  amends  for  his  fufrer- 
"  ings  before  marriage  j  but  can  Ihe  make  him 
**  amends  for  what  he  fufFcrs  after  it  ? 

"  Yo.  Lar.  Oh !  think  not  that  can  ever  be  my 
«'  fate  with  you. 

"  Old  Lar.  Pox  o'your  raptures.  If  you  don't 
<<  make  her  fuffer  before  to-morrow  morning,  thou 
<*  art  no  fon  of  mine;  and  if  fhe  does  not  make 
**  you  fuffer  within  this  twelvemonth,  blood,  (lie  is 

f  no  woman Come,  honeft  neighbour,  I  hope 

**  thou  haft  difcovered  thy  own  folly  and  the  prieft's 
"  roguery  together,  and  thou  wilt  return  and  be 
"  one  of  us  again. 

*'  JouRD.  Mr.  Laroon,  if  I   have  err'd  on  one 

f^  fide,  you  have  err'd  as  widely  on  the  other."    Let 

t  me 
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me  tell  you,  a  refletflion  on  the  fins  of  your  youth 
would  not  be  unwholefome. 

"  Old  Lar.  'Sblood,  Sir  !  but  it  wou'd.  Re- 
'^  fleflion  is  the  moft  unwholefome  thing  in  the  world. 
'*  Befides,  Sir,,  I  have  no  fins  to  refledt  on  but  thofe 
'"  of  an  hont-ft  fellow.  If  ]  have  lov'd  a  whore  at 
<*  five  and  twenty,  and  a  bottle  at  forty  j  why,  I 
"  have  done  as  much  good  as  I  could  in  my  genera- 
*'  tion ;  and  that,  I  hope,  will  make  amends." 

IsA.  Well,  mydear  Beatrice,  and  are  you  pofitively 
bent  on  a  nunnery  iVill  ? 

Beat.  Hum  !  I  fuppofe  you  will  laugh  at  me,  if 
I  fliou'd  change  my  rcfolucionj  but  I  have  feen  fo 
much  of  a  prieft  to-day,  that  I  really  believe,  I  ihall 
ipend  my  life  in  the  company  of  a  layman. 

Old  Lar.  Why,  that  is  bravely  faid.  Madam. 
*Sbud  !  I  like  you,  and  if  I  had  not  refolv'd,  for  the 
fake  of  this  rafcal  here,  never  to  marry  again,  'Sbud! 
i  might  take  you  into  my  arms  :  and  I  can  tell  you, 
they  ^re  as  warm  as  any  young  fellow's  in  Europe. — 
Come,  Mafter  Jourdain,  this  night,  you  and  1  will 
crack  a  bottle  together,  and  to-morrow  morning  we 
will  employ  this  honeft  gentleman  here,  to  tack  our 
fon  and  daughter  together,  and  then  I  don't  care  if 
I  never  fee  a  prieft  again  as  long  as  I  live. 

IsA.  [To  To.  Lar.]  Well,  Sir,  you  fee  we  have 
got  the  better  of  all  difficulties  at  laft.  The  fears  of 
a  lover  are  very  unreafonable,  when  he  is  once  af- 
fured  of  the  fincerity  of  his  miftrefs. 

For  when  a  woman  fets  herfelf  about  it. 

Nor  prieft  nor  devil  can  make  h^r  go  without  it. 


THE 


IM       I       S       E 


A 

COMEDY. 

Taken  from  Plautus  and  Moliere, 

As  it  was  acled  at  the 

Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  1732. 


Servorum  ventres  modio  caftigat  iniiuo, 

Jpfe  quoque  efuriens :  neque  enim  omnia  fuflinet  unquaiji 

Mucida  ccsrulei  panis  confumere  frufta, 

Hellernum  folitus  medio  fervare  minutal 

Septembri ;  nee  non  difFerre  in  tempora  cosnse 

Alterius,  conchem  xftivi  cum  parte  laceiti 

Signatam,  vel  dimidio  putrique  filuro, 

Filaque  feclivi  numerata  includere  porri. 

Invitatus  ad  hasc  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit. 

Sed  quo  divitias  hsc  per  tormenta  coadlas  ? 

Cum  furor  liaud  dubius,  cum  iit  manifefta  phreneils, 

\Jt  locuples  moriaris,  egenti  viverc  fato  ? 


TO    HIS    GRACE 

CHARLES 

DUKE     OF 

RICHMOND    AND    LENOX 


MY   LORD, 

AS  there  is  fcarce  any  vanity  more  general  thau 
that  of  defiring  to  be  thought  well  received 
by  the  Great,  pardon  nae,  if  I  take  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  boafting  the  countenance  1  have  met  with 
from  one  who  is  an  honour  to  the  high  rank  in 
which  he  is  born.  The  Mufes,  my  Lord,  ftand 
in  need  of  fuch  proteiflors  i  nor  do  I  knov/  under 
whofe  protection  I  can  fo  properly  introduce  Mo- 
LiERE  as  that  of  your  Grace,  to  whom  he  is  as  fa- 
miliar in  his  own  language  as  in  ours. 

The  pleafure,  which  I  may  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
ceive from  an  extraordinary  fuccefs  in  fo  difficult 
an  undertaking,  muft  be  indeed  complete  by  your 
approbation.  The  perfect  knowledge  which  your 
Grace  is  known  to  have  of  the  manners,  habits, 
and  taftc  of  that  nation  whence  this  Play  was  de- 
rived, makes  you  the  properefl:  judge,  wherein  I 

have 
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have  judicioufly  kept  up  to,  or  departed  from,  the 
original.  The  theatre  hath  declared  loudly  in  favour 
of  The  Miser  j  and  you,  my  Lord,  are  to  decide 
what  fhare  the  tranflator  merits  in  the  upplaufe. 

I  SHALL  not  grov/  tedious,  by  entering  into  the 
ufual  ftyle  of  Dedications  j  for  my  pen  cannot  ac- 
company my  heart  when  I  fpeak  of  your  Grace  ; 
and  I  am  now  writing  to  the  only  perfon  living  to 
whom  fuch  a  panegyrick  would  be  difpleafmg. 
Therefore  I  Ihall  beg  leave  to  conclude  with  the 
higheft  on  myfelf,  by  afHrming  that  it  is  my  greateft 
ambition  to  be  thought, 

MY    LORD, 

Your  G  R  A  c  e's  moft  obliged, 

and  moft  obedient  humble  fervant. 


HENRY  FIELDING. 


PROLOGUE. 

Written  by  a  FRIEND. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  B  RID  G  EWATE  R. 

Q^OO  long  the  /lighted  Comic  Mufe  has  mourn^d^ 

Her  face  quite  alter' d,  and  her  art  d'ertiirtid  s 
"^hat  force  of  nature  now  no  more  fhe  fees. 
With  which  fo  well  her  Johnfon  knew  to  pleafe. 
No  chara^ers  from  nature  now  we  trace  -, 
All  ferve  to  empty  hooks  of  common-place : 
Our  modern  hards j  who  to  affemhlies  flray. 
Frequent  the  park,  the  vifit^  or  the  •play. 
Regard  not  what  fools  do^  hut  what  wits  fay^ 
Jujl  they  retail  each  quibble  to  the  town, 
Ihat  furely  mufl  admire  what  is  its  own, 
ThuSy  without  chara^ers  from  nature  got. 
Without  a  morale  and  without  a  ploty 
A  dull  colleSlicn  of  infipid  jokes. 
Some  fiolefrsm  converfation^  fome  from  hooks ^ 
Provided  lords  and  ladies  give  ^em  vent. 
We  call  high  Comedy  ^  andfeem  content. 
But  to  regale  with  other  fort  of  fare. 
To-night  our  Author  treats  you  with  Moliercm 
Moliere^  who  nature's  inmofi  fecrets  knew  ; 
Whofe  jufiefl  pen^  like  Kneller's  pencil,  drew* 
In  whofe  flrong  fcenes  all  characters  are  fhcwn^ 
Not  by  low  jeflsy  but  actions  of  their  own, 
Happy  our  Engliflj  hard,  if  your  applaufe 
Grant  h'as  not  injur' d  the  French  author'' s  caiife. 
From  that  alone  arifes  all  his  fear ; 
He  mufi  hefafe,  if  he  has  faij'd  Moliere, 


\ 


Dramatis 


Dramatis  Perfonse, 


MEN. 

LovEGOLD,  the  Mifer,  Mr.  Griffin-. 

Frederick,  his  Son,  Mr.BRiDCEWATER. 

Clermon-t,  Mr.  Mills,  Jun. 
Ramilie,  Servant  to  Frederick,  Mr.  Cibber,  Jun. 

Mr.  Decoy,  a  Broker,  Mr.  Oates. 

Mr.  Furnish,  an  Upholfterer,  Mr.  Fielding. 

Mr.  Sparkle,  a  Jeweller,  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Sattin,  a  Mercer,  Mr.  Grey. 

Mr.  List,  a  Tailor,  Mr.  Oates. 

Cha.  Bubbleboy,  Mr.  Mullart. 

A  Lawyer,  Mr.  Mullart. 


WOMEN. 
HARkiET,  Daughter  to  7  ^^^_  ^^ 

LoVEGOLD,  J 

Mrs.  Wisely,  Mrs.  Grace. 

Mariana,  Mrs.  Horton. 

Lappet,  Maid  to  Harriet,  Mrs.  Raptor. 

Wheedle,  Maid  to  Mariana,  Mrs.  Mullart. 

SERVANTS,  &c. 

i  SCENE,    LONDON- 


THE 

MISER. 

A  C  T     I.        S  C  E  N  E     I. 

SCENE,    LovegoldV  Houfe, 

LAPPET,  RAMILIE. 

Lappet, 

'LL  hear  no  more.  Perfidious  fellov/ !  Elave 
1  for  thee  flighted  fo  many  good  matches  ?  Have 
I  for  thee  turn'd  off  Sir  Oliver's  fteward,  and 
my  Lord  Landy's  butler,  and  feveral  others,  thy 
betters,  and  all  to  be  affronted  infopublick  a  manner? 

Ramil.  Do  but  hear  me,  Madam. 

Lap.  If  thou  wou'dft  have  neglected  me,  was 
there  nobody  elfe  to  dance  a  minuet  with  but  Mrs. 
Sufan  Crofsftitch,  whom  you  know  to  be  my  utter 
averfion  ? 

Ramil.  Curfe  on  all  balls  !  Henceforth  I  fliall 
hate  the  found  of  a  violin. 

Lap.  I  have  more  reafon,  I  am  fure,  after  having 
been  the  jeft  ot  the  whole  company  ;  what  muft  they 
think  of  me,  when  they  fee  yon,  after  I  have  coun- 
tenanced your  addreffes  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  take 
out  another  lady  before  me  ? 

Ramil.  I'm  fure  the  world  mud  think  worfe  of 
me,  did  they  imagine.  Madam,  I  could  prefer  any 
other  to  you. 

Vol,  II.  C  c  .     Lap. 
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Lap.  None  of  your  wheedling,  Sirj  that  won't 
do.  If  you  ever  hope  to  fpeak  to  me  more,  let  me 
fee  you  affront  the  little  minx  in  the  next  afiembly 
you  meet  her. 

Ramil.  I'll  do  it  J  and  luckily,  you  know,  we 
are  to  have  a  ball  at  my  Lord  Landy's  the  firft  night 
he  lies  out  of  town,  where  I'll  give  your  revenge 
ample  fatisfa6lion. 

Lap.  On  that  condition  I  pardon  you  this  time; 
but  if  ever  you  do  the  like  again 

Ramil.  May  I  be  banifh'd  for  ever  from  thofe 
dear  eyes,  and  be  turn'd  out  of  the  family  while  you 
live  in  it. 

SCENE    II. 
LAPPET,  WHEEDLE,  RAMILIE. 

Wheed.  Dear  Mrs.  Lappet ! 

Lap.  My  dear,  this  is  extremely  kind. 

Wheed.  It  is  what  all  your  acquaintance  mud  do 
thatexpe6l  to  fee  you.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  the 
favour  of  a  vifit. 

Lap.  Nay,  dear  creature,  now  you  are  barbarous; 
my  young  lady  has  (laid  at  home  fo  much,  I  have 
not  had  one  moment  to  myfelf;  the  firft  time  1  had 
gone  out,  I  am  fure.  Madam,  wou'd  have  been  to 
wait  on  Mrs.  Wheedle. 

Wheed.  My  lady  has  flaid  at  home  too  pretty 
much  lately.  Oh  !  Mr.  Ramilie,  are  you  confin'd 
too  ?  your  mafter  does  not  Itay  at  home,  I  am  fure  ; 
he  can  find  the  way  to  our  houfe  tho'  you  can't. 

Ramil.  That  is  the  only  happinefs,  Madam,  I 
envy  iiim  ;  but  faith!  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  this 
parliament  time,  one's  whole  days  are  fo  taken  up  in 
thecourt  of  Requeft,and  one's  evenings  at  Qnadrille, 
the  deuce  take  me  if  I  have  feen  one  opera  fince  I  came 
to  town.  Oh  !  now  I  mention  operas,  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  fee  Cato,  I  believe  I  can  fteal  my  maker's 
2  filver 
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fiiver  ticket ;  for  I  know  he  is  engaged  to-morrow 
with  fome  gentlemen,  who  never  leave  their  bottle 
for  mufick. 

Lap.  Ah,  the  favages. 

Wheed.  No  one  can  fay  that  of  you,  Mr.  Ra- 
milie,  you  prefer  mufick  to  every  thing- 

Ramil.  But  the  ladies.     \_Bell  ri;jgs.'\     So, 

there's  my  fummons. 

Lap.  Well,  but  lliall  we  never  have  a  party  of 
Quadrille  more? 

Wheed.  O,  don't  name  it.  I  have  worked  my 
eyes  out  fince  I  faw  you  -,  for  my  lady  has  taken  a 
whim  of  flourifhing  all  her  old  cambrick  pinners  and 
handkerchiefs  i  in  lliprt,  my  dear,  no  journeywoman 
fempftrefs  is  half  fo  much  a  flave  as  I  am. 

Lap.  Why  do  you  (lay  with  her? 

Wheed.  La,  child,  where  can  one  better  one's 
felf?  all  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  are  juft  the 
fame.  Befides,  there  are  fome  little  things  that  make 
amends  j  my  lady  has  a  whole  train  of  admirers. 

Ramil.  That,  Madam,  is  the  only  circumftance 
wherein  (he  has  the  honour  of  refembling  you.  \^Bell 
rings  louder.']  You  hear.  Madam,  I  am  oblig'd  to 
leave  you — [Bell  rings,"]  So,  fo,  fo,  would  the  bell 
were  in  your  guts. 

SCENE    in. 
LAPPET,   WHEEDLE. 

Lap.  Oh  !  Wheedle !  I  am  quite  fick  of  this  fa- 
mily ;  the  old  gentleman  grows  more  covetous  every 
day  he  lives.  Every  thing  is  under  lock  and  key  i 
I  can  fcarce  alk  you  to  eat  or  drink, 

Wheed.  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  but  I  have  drank 
half  a  dozen  difhes  of  chocolate  already  this  morning. 

Lap.  Well  J  but,  my  dear,  I  have  a  whole  budget 
of  news  to  tell  you,  I  have  made  fome  notable  dif- 
coveries, 

C  c  2  Wheed. 
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Wheed.  Pray  let  us  hear  them.  I  have  fome  fe- 
crets  of  our  family  too,  which  you  iliall  know  by  and 
by.  What  a  pleafure  there  is  in  having  a  friend  to 
tell  thefe  things  to  ? 

Lap.  You  know,  my  dear,  lad  fummer  my  young 
lady  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overfet  in  a  boat  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Twickenham,  and  that  acertain 
young  gentleman,  plunging  immediately  into  the 
water,  fav'd  her  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own — Oh  ! 
I  fhall  never  forget  the  figure  flie  made  at  her  return 
home,  fo  wet,  fo  draggled ha,  ha,  ha! 

Wheed.  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  how  all  your  fine 
ladies  look,  when  they  are  never  lb  little  difordered — 
they  have  no  need  to  be  fo  vain  of  themfelves. 

Lap.  You  are  no  ftranger  to  my  matter's  way 
of  rewarding  people;  when  the  poor  gentleman 
brought  mils  home,  my  mafter  meets  them  at  the 
door,  and,  without  afking  any  queftion,  very  civilly 
fliuts  it  againft  him.  Well,  for  a  whole  fortnight 
afterwards,  I  was  continually  entertained  with  the 
young  fpark's  bravery,  and  gallantry,  and  generofity, 
and  beauty. 

Wheed.  I  can  eafily  guefs ;  I  fuppofe  fhe  was 
rather  warmed  than  cool'd  by  the  water.  Thefe  mif- 
trelTes  of  ours,  for  all  their  pride,  are  made  of  juft 
the  fame  flefh  and  blood  as  we  are. 

Lap.  About  a  month  ago  my  young  lady  goes 
to  the  play  in  an  undrefs,  and  takes  me  with  her. 
We  fat  in  Burton's  box,  where,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  whom  fliould  we  meet  witii  but  this  very 
gentleman  :  her  bluihes  foon  difcovered  to  me  who 
he  was;  in  fhort,  the  gentleman  entertained  her  the 
whole  play,  and  I  much  miftake  if  ever  fhe  was  fo 
agreeably  entertained  in  her  life.  Well,  as  we  were 
going  our,  a  rude  fellow  thrulls  his  hand  into  my 
lady's  bofom ;  upon  which  her  champion  fell  upon 

him,  and  did  fo  maul  him My  lady  fainted  away 

in  my  arms;  but  as  foon  as  flie  came  to  herlelf 

had  you  fcen  how  fhe  look'd  on  him.     Ah  !  Sir, 

fays 
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fays  (lie,  in  a  mighty  pretty  tone,  fure,  you  were  born 
for  my  deliverance  :  he  handed  her  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  fet  us  down  at  home.  From  this  mo- 
ment letters  began  to  fly  on  both  fides. 

Wheed.  And  you  took  care  to  fee  the  poll  paid, 
I  hope. 

Lap.  Never  fear  that And  now  what  do  you 

think  we  have  contrived  among  us  ?  We  have  got  this 
very  gentleman  into  the  houfe  in  the  quality  of  my 
mafter's  clerk. 

Wheed.  Soh  !  here's  fine  billing,  and  cooing,  I 
warrants  mifs  is  in  a  fine  condition. 

Lap.  Her  condition  is  pretty  much  as  it  was  yer. 
How  long  it  will  continue  fo,  1  know  not.  I  am 
making  up  my  matters  as  fall  as  I  can  -,  for  this 
houfe  holds  not  me  after  the  difcovery. 

Wheed.  I  think  you  have  no  great  reafon  to  la- 
ment the  lofs  of  a  place,  where  the  mafter  keeps  his 
own  keys. 

Lap.  The  devil  take  the  firft  inventor  of  locks, 
fay  I  :  but  come,  my  dear,  there  is  one  key  which  I 
keep,  and  that,  I  believe,  will  furnifli  us  with  fom.e 
fweetmeatsj  fo  if  you  will  walk  in  with  me.  Til  tell 
you  a  fecret  which  concerns  your  family.  It  is  in  your 
power,  perhaps,  to  be  ferviceable  to  me ;  I  hope, 
my  dear,  you  will  keep  thefe  fecrets  fafe ;  for  one 
would  not  have  it  known  that  one  publifhes  all  the 
affairs  of  a  family,  while  one  ftays  in  it.      [Exeunt, 

S  C  E  N  E    IV.     J  Garden, 
CLERMONT,  HARRIET, 

Cler.  Why  are  you  melancholy,  my  dear  Har- 
riet i  do  you  repent  that  promife  of  yours,  which 
has  made  me  the  happieft  of  mankind  ? 

Har.  You  little  know  my  heart,  if  you  can  think 
it  capable  of  repenting  any  thing  I  have  done  to- 
wards your  happinefs ;  if  I  am  melancholy,  it  is  that 
C  c  3  1  have 
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I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  make  you  as  happy  as 
I  would. 

Cler.  Thou  art  too  bounteous.  Every  tender 
word,  from  thofedear  lips,  lays  obligations  on  me  I 
never  can  repay  ;  but  if  to  love,  to  doat  on  you 
more  than  life  itltif,  to  watch  your  eyes  that  I  may 
obey  your  wifhes  before  you  fpeak  them,  can  dif- 
charge  me  from  any  part  cf  that  vaft  debt  I  owe  you, 
I  will  be  punctual  in  the  payment. 

Har.  It  were  ungenerous  in  me  to  doubt  you, 
and  when  I  think  what  you  have  done  for  me,  be- 
lieve me,  I  muft  think  the  balance  on  your  fide. 

Cler.  Generous  creature  !  and  doll  thou  not  for 
me  hazard  the  eternal  anger  of  your  father,  the  re- 
proaches of  your  family,  the  cenfures  of  the  world, 
who  always  blame  the  conduft  of  that  perfon  who 
facrifices  intereft  to  any  confideration. 

Har.  As  for  the  cenfures  of  the  world,  I  defpife 
them  while  I  do  not  deferve  them  :  folly  is  forwarder 
to  cenfure  wiidom,  than  wifdom  folly.  I  were  weak 
indeed  not  to  embrace  real  happinefs,  bccaufe  the 
world  does  not  call  it  fo. 

Cler.  But  fee,  my  dearefl-,  your  brother  is  come 
into  the  garden. 

Har.  Is  it  not  fafe,  think  you,  to  let  him  into 
our  fecret  ? 

Cler.  You  know,  by  outwardly  humouring  your 
father,  in  railing  againll  the  extravagance  of  young 
men,  I  have  brought  him  to  look  on  me  as  his  ene- 
my:  it  will  be  firlt  proper  to  fet  him  right  in  that 
point.  Befides,  in  manrf^ing  the  old  gentleman,  I 
fhall  dill  be  obliged  to  a  behaviour  which  the  im- 
patience of  his  temper  may  not  bear  j  therefore  I 

think  it  not  advifeablcto  truft  him,  at  leafl:  yet 

he  will  obferve  us.     Adieu,  my  heart's  only  joy. 

Har.  Honeft  creature  !  what  happinefs  may  I 
propofe  in  a  life  with  fuch  a  hufband  ?  what  is  there 
in  grandeur  to  recompence  the  lofs  of  him  !  Parents 
chcofe  as  often  ill  for  us,  as  we  for  ourfelves.     They 

are 
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are  too  apt  to  forget  how  feldom  true  happlnefs  lives 
in  a  palace,  or  rides  in  a  coach  and  fix. 


SCENE     V. 
FREDERICK,  HARRIET. 

Fred.  Dear  Harriet,  good-morrow,  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  alone ;  for  I  have  an  affair  to  impart  to 
you,  that  I  am  ready  to  burfl  v/ith. 

Har.  You  know,  brother,  I  am  a  trufly  confidant. 

Fred.  As  ever  wore  petticoats  i  but  this  is  an  af- 
fair of  fuch  confequence— — 

Har.  Or  it  were  not  worth  your  telling  me. 

Fred.  Nor  your  telling  again  j  in  fhort  you  never 
-could  difcover  it,  I  could  afford  you  ten  years  to 

guefs  it  in.     I  am you  will  laugh  immoderately 

when  you  know  it.     I  am it  is  impofTible  to  tell 

you.     In  a  word 1  am  in  love. 

Har.  In  love ! 

Fred.  Violently,  to  diftra^lion  :  fo  much  in  love, 
that  without  more  hopes  than  I  at  prefent  fee  any 
poITibility  of  obtaining,  I  cannot  live  three  days. 

Har.  And  has  this  violent  diftemper,  pray,  come 
upon  you  of  a  fudden  ? 

Fred.  No,  I  have  bred  it  a  long  time.  It  hath 
been  growing  thefe  fcveral  weeks.  I  ftifled  it  as 
long  as  I  could  ;  but  it  is  now  come  to  a  crifis,  and 
I  mufl  either  have  the  woman,  or  you  will  have  no 
brother. 

Har.  But  who  is  this  woman  ?  for  you  have  con- 
ceal'd  it  fo  well  that  I  can't  even  guefs. 

Fred.  In  the  firfl  place,  fhe  is  a  mofl  intolerable 
coquette. 

Har.  That  is  a  defcription  I  fhall  never  find  her 
out  by.  There  are  fo  many  of  her  fifters,  you  might 
as  well  tell  me  the  colour  of  her  complexion. 

Fred.  Secondly,  fhe  is  almoft  eternally  at  cards, 
C  c  4  Har. 
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Har.  You  muft  come  to  particulars.  I  fhall  never 
difcover  your  miftrefs  till  you  tell  me  more  than  that 
ihe  is  a  woman,  and  lives  in  this  town. 

Fred.  Her  fortune  is  very  fmall. 

Har.  I  find  you  are  enumerating  lier  charms. 

Fred.  Oh  !  I  have  only  fhewn  you  the  reverie  ; 
but  were  you  to  behold  the  medal  on  the  right  fide, 
you  would  fee  beauty,  wit,  genteelnefs,  politenefs — 
in  a  word,  you  would  fee  Mariana. 

Har.  Mariana  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  have  ftarted  a 
wild-goole  chafe,  indeed.  But,  if  you  could  ever 
prevail  on  her,  you  may  depend  on  it,  it  is  an  arrant 
impofllbility  to  prevail  on  my  father,  and  you  may 
eafily  imagine  what  fuccefs  a  difinherited  fon  may 
likely  expe6l  witii  a  woman  of  her  temper. 

Fred.  I  know 'tis  difficult,  but  nothing's  impof- 
fible  to  love,  at  lead  nothing's  impofllble  to  woman  ; 
and  therefore,  if  you  and  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Lippet 
will  but  lay  your  heads  together  in  my  favour,  I 
fhall  be  far  from  defpairingj  and  in  return,  filter, 
for  this  kindnefs 

Har.  And  in  return,  brother,  for  this  kindnefs, 
you  may  perhaps  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a 
favour  of  pretty  much  the  fame  nature. 

Love,  [wiibout.]  Rogue  !  villain ! 

Har.  Soh  !  what's  the  matter  now  ?  what  can 
have  thrown  my  father  into  this  pafTion  ? 

Fred.  The  lofs  of  an  old  flipper,  1  fuppofe,  or 
fomething  of  equal  confequence.  Let  us  Hep  afide 
into  the  next  walk,  and  talk  more  of  our  afiairs, 

SCENE    VI. 

LOVEGOLD,   RAMILIE. 

Love.  Anfwer  me  not,  firrah  i  but  get  you  out  of 
my  houfe. 

Ramii,.  Sir,  I  am  your  fon's  fcrvant,   and  not 
3  yours. 
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yours,  Sir;  and  I  won't  go  out  of  the  hoiife.  Sir, 
unlefs  I  am  turn'd  out  by  my  proper  mafter,  Sir. 

Love.  Sirrah,  I'll  turn  your  mafter  out  after  you, 
like  an  extravagant  rafcal  as  he  is  ;  he  has  no  need 
of  a  fervant  while  he  is  in  my  houfe  ;  and  here  he 
drcfTi^s  out  a  fellow  at  more  expence  than  a  prudent 
man  might  clothe  a  large  family  at ;  it's  plain  enough 
wnat  ufe  he  keeps  you  for;  but  I  will  have  no  fpy 
upon  my  affairs,  no  rafcal  continually  prying  into 
all  my  aftions,  devouring  all  I  have,  and  hunting 
about  in  every  corner  to  fee  what  he  may  fteal. 

Ramil.  Steal  !  a  likely  thing,  indeed,  to  fteal 
from  a  man  who  locks  up  every  thing  he  has,  and 
ftands  Gentry  upon  it  day  and  night. 

Love.  I'm  all  over  in  a  fweat,  left  this  fellow 
ihou'd  fufpe<5l  fomething  of  my  money  :  [J^de."] 
Harkee,  rafcal,  come  hither,  I  wou'd  advife  you  not 
to  run  about  the  town,  and  tell  every  body  you  meet 
that  I  have  money  hid. 

Ramil.  Why,  have  you  any  money  hid.  Sir? 
Love.  No,   firrah,  I  don't  fay  I  have ;   but  you 
may  raife  fuch  a  report,  neverthelefs. 

Ramil.  *Tis  equal  to  me  whether  you  have  money 
hid  or  no,  fince  I  cannot  find  it. 

Love.  D'ye  mutter,  firrah  ?  Get  you  out  of  my 
houfe,  I  fay,  get  you  out  this  inftant. 
Ramil.  Weil,   Sir,  I  am  going» 
Love.  Come  back  ;  let  me  delire  you   to  carry 
jiothing  away  with  you. 

Ramil.  What  fhould  I  carry  ? 
Love.  That's  what  1  wou'd  fee.  Thefe  boot- 
rieeves  were  certainly  intended  to  be  the  receivers  of 
ftolen  goods,  and  I  wifh  the  tailor  had  been  hang'd 
who  invented  them.  Turn  your  pockets  infide  out, 
if  you  pleafe;  but  you  are  too  pradifed  a  rogue  to 
put  any  thing  there.  Thefe  damn'd  bags  have  had 
many  a  good  thing  in  them,  I  warrant  you. 

Ramil.  Give  me  my  bag.  Sir,  I  am  in  the  moft 
danger  of  being  robb'd. 

Love, 
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Love.  Come,  come,  be  honeft,  and  return  what 
thou  hall:  taken  from  me. 

Ramil.  Ay,  Sir,  that  I  could  do  with  all  my  heart, 
for  I  have  taken  nothing  from  you  but  fome  boxes 
on  the  ear. 

Love.  And  hafl:  thou  really  flolen  nothing? 

Ramil.  No  really.  Sir. 

Love.  Then  get  out  of  my  houfe  while  'tis  all 
well,  and  go  to  the  devil. 

Ramil.  Ay,  any  where  from  fuch  an  old  cove- 
tous curmudgeon. 

Love.  So,  there's  one  plague  gone  j  now  I  will  go 
pay  a  vifit  to  the  dear  caiket. 

SCENE   vn. 

LOVEGOLD,    FREDERICK,    HAR- 
RIET. 

Love.  In  fliort,  I  mufl  find  fome  fafer  place  to 
depofit  thofe  three  thoufand  guineas  in,  which  I  re- 
ceiv'd  yellcrday;  three  thoufand  guineas  are  a  fum — 
O  Heavens  !  I  have  betray'd  myfelf !  my  pa!Hon  has 
tranfported  me  to  talk  aloud,  and  I  have  been  over- 
heard.    How  now  1  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fred.  The  matter.  Sir? 

Love.  Yes,  the  matter.  Sir;  I  fuppofe  you  can 
repeat  more  of  my  words  than  thefe  i  I  fuppofe  you 
have  overheard 

Fred.  What,  Sir  ? 

Love.  That 

Fred.  Sir ! 

Love.  What  I  was  jufl  now  faying. 

Har.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  we  really  did  not. 

Love.  Well,  I  fee  you  did  overhear  fomething, 
and  fo  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  :  I  was  faying  to 
myfelf,  in  this  great  fcarcity  of  money,  what  a  hap- 
pinefs  it  would  be  to  have  three  thoufand  guineas  by 

one ; 
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one  J  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  might  not  mifunder- 
iland  me,  and  imagine  that  I  faid  I  had  three  thou- 
iand  guineas  ! 

Fred.  We  enter  not  into  your  affiiirs,  Sir, 

Love.  Ah  !  wou'd  I  had  thofe  three  thoufand 
guineas  ! 

Fred.  Tn  my  opinion 

Love.  It  wou'd  make  my  affairs  extremely  eafy. 

Fred.  Then  it  is  very  eafy  ii)  your  power  to  raife 
them,  Sir,  that  the  whole  world  knows. 

Love.  I  raife  them  !  I  raife  three  thoufand  guineas 
eafily !  My  children  are  my  greateft  enemies,  and 
will,  by  their  way  of  talking,  and  by  the  extravagant 
expences  they  run  into,  be  the  occafion  that,  one  of 
thefe  days,  fomebody  will  cut  my  throat,  imagining 
me  to  be  made  up  of  nothing  but  guineas. 

Fred.  What  expence,  Sir,  do  I  run  into? 

Love.  How  !  have  you  the  aflurance  to  afk  me 
that,  Sir  ?  v;hen,  if  one  was  but  to  pick  thofe  fine 
feathers  of  yours  off,  from  head  to  foot,  one  might 
purchai'e  a  very  comifortable  annuity  out  of  them  :  a 
fellow,  here,  with  a  very  good  fortune  upon  his  back, 
wonders  that  he  is  called  extravagant.  In  fhort.  Sir, 
you  muft  rob  me  to  appear  in  this  manner. 

Fred.  How,  Sir !  rob  you  ? 

Love.  Ay,  rob  me  j  or  how  cou'd  you  fupport 
this  extravagance  ? 

Fred.  Alas,  Sir,  there  are  fifty  young  fellows,  of 
my  acquaintance,  that  fupport  greater  extravagancies, 
and  no  one  knows  how:  Ah,  Sir!  there  are  ten  thou- 
fand pretty  ways  of  living  in  this  town,  without  rob- 
bing one's  father. 

Love.  What  neceffity  is  there  for  all  that  lace  on 
your  coat  ?  and  all  bought  at  the  firfl:  hand  too,  I 
warrant  you.  If  you  will  be  fine,  is  there  not  fuch 
a  place  as  Monmouth  Street  in  this  town,  where  a 
man  may  buy  a  fuit  for  the  third  part  of  the  fum 
which  his  tailor  demands?  And  then,  periv/igs !  what 
need  has  a  man  of  periwigs,  when  he  may  wear  his 

own 
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own  hair  ?  I  dare  fwear  a  good  periwig  can't  coft 
lefs  than  fifteen  or  twenty  Ihillings.  Heyday  !  what, 
are  they  making  figns  to  one  another  which  fhall  pick 
my  pocket  ? 

Har.  My  brother  and  I,  Sir,  are  difputing  which 
fhali  fpeak  to  you  fird,  for  we  have  both  an  affair  of 
confequence  to  mention  to  you. 

Love.  And  I  have  an  affair  of  confequence  to 
mention  to  you  both.  Fray,  fon,  you  who  are  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  converfe  much  amongft  the  ladies, 
"what  think  you  of  a  certain  young  lady,  called  Ma- 
riana ? 

Fred.  Mariana,  Sir ! 

Love.  Ay,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 

Fred.  Think  of  her.  Sir! 

Love.  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words  ?  Ay,  what 
do  you  think  of  her  ? 

Fred.  Why,  I  think  her  the  moft  charming  wo- 
man in  the  world. 

Love.  Wou'd  fhe  not  be  a  defirable  match  ? 

Fred.  So  defirable,  that,  in  my  opinion,  her  huf- 
band  will  be  the  happiell  of  mankind. 

Love.  Does  fhe  not  promile  to  make  a  good 
houfewife  ? 

Fred.  Oh!   the  bell  houfewife  upon  earth. 

Love.  Might  not  a  hujband,  think  ye,  live  very 
eafy  and  happy  with  her  ? 

Fred.  Doubtlefs,  Sir. 

Love.  There  is  one  thing  I'm  a  little  afraid  of, 
that  is,  that  ilie  has  not  quite  as  much  fortune  as 
one  might  fairly  expedt. 

Fred.  Oh,  Sir!  confider  her  merit,  and  you  may 
eafily  make  an  abatement  in  her  fortune  :  for  Flea- 
ven's  fake.  Sir,  don't  let  that  prevent  your  defign. 
Fortune  is  nothing  in  comparifon  with  her  beauty  and 
merit. 

Love.  Pardon  me  there;  however  there  may  be 
fome  matters  found,  perhaps,  to  make  up  lome  little 
deficiency  ;  and  if  you  would,  to  oblige  your  father, 

retrench 
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retrench  your  extravagancies  on  this  occafion,  per- 
haps the  difference,  in  Ibrne  tinne,  might  be  made  up. 

Fred.  My  deareft  father,  I'll  bid  adieu  to  all  ex- 
travagance for  ever. 

Love.  Thou  art  a  dutiful,  good  boyj  and  fince  I 
find  you  have  the  fame  fentiments  with  me,  provided 
Ihe  can  but  make  out  a  pretty  tolerable  fortune,  I 
am  ev'n  refolved  to  marry  her. 

Fred.  Ha!  you  refolved  to  marry  Mariana? 

Love.   Ay,  to  marry  Mariana. 

Har.  Who,  you,  you,  you  ? 

Love.  Yes,  I,  I,  L 

Fred.  I  beg  you  will  pardon  me.  Sir  ;  a  fudden 
dizzinefs  has  feiz'd  me,  and  I  mud  beg  leave  to 
retire. 

SCENE     VIIL 
LOVEGOLD,  HARRIET. 

Love.  This,  daughter,  is  what  I  have  refolv'd  for 
myfelf  J  as  for  your  brother,  I  have  a  certain  widow 
in  my  eye  for  him  j  and  you,  my  dear,  ihall  marry 
our  good  neighbour,  Mr.  Spindle. 

Har.  I  marry  Mr.  Spindle  1 

Love.  Yes  j  he  is  a  prudent,  wife  man,  not  much 
above  fifty,  and  has  a  great  fortune  in  the  funds. 

Har.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  papa^  but  I  had  ra- 
ther not  marry,  if  you  pleafe.  [Curtfying, 

Love.  \_Mimicking  her  curtfy.'\  I  thank  you,  my 
good  daughter,  but  I  had  rather  you  fhou'd  marry 
him,  if  you  pleafe. 

Har.  Pardon  me,  dear  Sir. 

Love.  Pardon  me,  dear  Madam. 

Har.  Not  all  the  fathers  upon  earth  fiiall  force 
me  to  it. 

Love.  Did  ever  mortal  hear  a  girl  talk  in  this 
manner  to  her  father  ? 

Har.  Did  ever  father  attempt  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter after  fu<^  si  manner  ?  In  fhort.  Sir,  I  have  ever 

been 
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been  obedient  to  you  j  but  as  this  affair  concerns  my 
happinefs  only,  and  not  yours,  1  iiope  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  confult  my  own  inclination. 

Love.  I  wou'd  not  have  you  provoke  mej  I  am 
refolv'd  upon  the  match. 

SCENE     IX. 

LOVEGOLD,    CLERMONT,   HAR-^ 
RIET. 

Cler.  Some  people,  Sir,  upon  juftice-bufincfs, 
defire  to  fpeak  with  yourworfhip. 

Love.  I  can  attend  to  no  bufinefs,  this  girl  has 
fo  perplex'd  me.  HuiTy,  you  fhall  marry  as  1  wou'd 
have  you,  or 

Cler.  Forgive  my  interpofmgj  dear  Sir,  what^s 
the  matter?  Madam,  let  me  intreat  you  not  to  puc 
your  father  into  a  pafTion. 

Love.  Clermont,  you  are  a  prudent  young  fellow. 
Here's  a  baggage  of  a  daughter,  who  refufes  the 
mod  advantageous  match  that  ever  was  ofTcr'd,  both 
to  her  and  to  me.  A  man  of  a  vaft  eftate  offers  to 
take  her  without  a  portion. 

Cler.  Without  a  portion  !  Confider,  dear  Ma- 
dam, can  you  refufe  a  gentleman  who  ofiers  to  take 
you  without  a  portion  ? 

Love.  Ay,  confider  what  that  faves  your  father. 

Har.  Yes,  but  I  confider  v/hat  I  am  to  fufFer. 

Cler.  That's  true,  indeed  ;  you  will  think  on 
that.  Sir.  Tho'  ir.oney  be  the  firft  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  all  affairs  of  life,  yet  fome  little  regard 
ihould  be  had  in  this  cafe  to  inclination. 

Love.  Without  a  portion. 

Cler.  You  are  in  the  right.  Sir;  that  decides  the 
thing  at  once :  and  yet,  I  know  there  arc  people,  who, 
on  rhis  occafion,  objed:  againll  a  difparity  of  age  ^nd 
temper,  which  too  often  make  the  married  ftate  ut- 
terly miferable. 

Love. 
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Love.  Without  a  portion. 

Cler.  Ah  1  there  is  no  anfwering  that. Who 

can  oppofe  fuch  a  reafon  as  that  ?  And  yet  there  are 
feveral  parents,  who  ftudy  the  inclinations  of  their 
children  more  than  any  other  thing,  that  would  by 
no  means  facrifice  them  to  intereft  ;  and  who  efteem, 
as  the  very  firft  article  of  marriage,  that  happy  union 
of  affedlions,  which  is  the  foundation  of  every  blef- 
fing  attending  on  a  married  ftate and  who 

Love.  Without  a  portion. 

Cler.  Very  true  j  that  (tops  your  mouth  at  once 
—Without  a  portion  !  Where  is  the  perfon  who  can 
find  an  argument  againft  that  ? 

Love.  Ha!  is  not  that  the  barking  of  a  dog? 

Some  villains  are  in  fearch  of  my  money. Don't 

Itir  from  hence,  I'll  return  in  an  inllant. 

Cler.  My  deareft  Harriet,  how  fhall  I  exprefs  the 
agony  I  am  in  on  your  account  ? 

Har.  Be  not  too  much  alarm'd,  fince  you  may- 
depend  on  my  refolution.  It  may  be  in  the  power  of 
fortune  to  delay  our  happinefs,  but  no  power  fhall 
force  me  to  deflroy  your  hopes  by  any  other  match. 

Cler.  Thou  kindeft,  lovely  creature. 

Love.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  nothing  but  my 
fear. 

Cler.  Yes,  a  daughter  muft  obey  her  father  ;  fhe 
is  not  to  confider  the  fhape,  or  the  air,  or  the  age 
of  a  hufoand  :  but  when  a  man  offers  to  take  her 
without  a  portion,  fhe  is  to  have  him,  let  him  be 
what  he  will. 

Love.  Admirably  well  faid,  indeed. 

Cler.  Madam,  I  afk  your  pardon  if  my  love  for 
yourfelf  and  your  family  carries  me  a  little  too  far.' 
Be  under  no  concern,  I  dare  fwear  I  fhall  bring  her 
to  it.  ^         ^  [^f?  Lovcgold. 

Love.  Do,  do  ;  I'll  go  in  and  fee  what  thefe  people 
want  with  me.  Give  her  a  little  more  now,  while 
fhe's  warm ;  you  will  be  time  enough  to  draw  the 
warrant. 

Cler, 
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Cler.  When  a  lover  offers.  Madam,  to  take  a 
daughter  without  a  portion,  one  fhould  enquire  no 
farther  ;  every  thing  is  contain'd  in  that  one  article ; 
and  '^  without  a  portion,'  fupplies  the  want  of  beauty, 
youth,  family,  wifdoin,  honour,  and  honefty. 

Lov£.  GloriouOy  faid  !  fpoke  like  an  oracle  ! 

[Exit. 

Cler.  So,  once  more  we  are  alone  together.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  is  a  moft  painful  hypocrily,  it  tortures 
me  to  oppofe  your  opinion,  tho'  I  am  not  in  earneft, 
nor  fufpecled  by  you  of  being  fo.  Oh  Harriet !  how 
is  the  noble  pafTion  of  love  abus'd  by  vulgar  fouls, 
who  are  incapable  of  tailing  its  delicacies.  When 
love  is  great  as  mine. 

None  can  its  pleafures,  or  its  pains  declare ; 
We  can  but  feel  how  exquifite  they  are.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE     continues. 
FREDERICK,    RAMILIE. 

Frederick. 

WHAT  is  the  reafon,  firrah,  you  have  been 
out  of  the  way,  when  I  gave  you  orders  to 
ftay  here  ? 

Ramil.  Yes,  Sir,  and  here  did  I  ftay,  according 
to  your  orders,  till  your  good  father  turn'd  me  out ; 
and  it  is,  Sir,  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  a  cudgel  that 
I  return  back  again. 

Fred.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  anfwer  have  you 
brought  touching  the  money  ? 

Ramil.  Ah,  Sir  !  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  borrow 
money  ;  a  man  mull  have  dealt  with  the  devil  to  deal 
•with  a  fcrivtner. 

Fred.  Then  it  won't  do,  I  fuppofc. 

Ramil. 
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K.AMIL.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  Mr.  Decoy,  the  broker, 
is  a  moft  induftrious  perfon  ;  he  fays  he  has  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  ferve  you  ;  for  he  has 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  your  honour. 

Fred.  So  then,  I  fnall  have  the  five  hundred, 
fliall  I  ? 

Ramil.  Yes,  Sir  j  but  there  are  fonne  trifling  con- 
ditions which  your  honour  muft  fubmit  to  before  the 
affair  can  be  finifh'd. 

Fred.  Did  he  bring  you  to  the  fpeech  of  the  per^ 
fon  that  is  to  lend  the  money  ? 

Ramil.  Ah,  Sir  !  things  are  not  managed  in  that 
manners  he  takes  more  care  to  conceal  himfelf  than 
you  do;  there  are  greater  myfteries  in  thefe  matters 
than  you  imagine ;  why,  he  would  not  lb  much  as  tell 
me  the  lender's  namej  and  he  is  to  bring  him  to- 
day to  talk  with  you  in  fome  third  perfon*s  houfe,  to 
Jearn  from  your  own  mouth  the  particulars  of  your 
eftate  and  family ;  I  dare  fwear  the  very  name  of 
your  father  will  make  all  things  eafy. 

Fred.  Chiefly  the  death  of  my  mother^  whofc 
jointure  no  one  can  hinder  me  of. 

Ramil.  Here,  Sir,  I  have  brought  the  articles  ; 
Mr.  Decoy  told  me,  he  took  them  from  the  mouth  of 
the  perfon  himfelf.  Your  honour  will  find  them  ex- 
tremely reafonabie — the  broker  was  forc'd  to  ftickle 
hard  to  get  fuch  good  ones  :  In  the  firfl  place,  the 
lender  is  to  fee  all  his  fecuritiesj  and  the  borrower 
mufl  be  of  age,  and  heir  apparent  to  a- large  eilate, 
without  flaw  in  the  title,  and  intirely  free  from  all  in- 
cumbrance ;  and  that  the  lender  may  run  as  lutle  riik 
aspoiTible,  the  borrower  mufl  infare  his  life  fQr  the 
fum  lenti  if  he  be  an  olBcer  in  the  army,  he  is  to 
make  over  his  whole  pay  for  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interefl,  which,  that  ihe  len  Jer  m  ly  r.'il 
burden  his  confcience  with  any  fcruples,  is  to  b-  no 
more  than  r^o  per  Cent. 

Fred.  Oh,  the  confcientious  rafcal  1 
Vol,  IL  D  d  Ramfl, 
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Ramil.  But  as  the  faid  lender  has  not  by  him, 
at  prefenc,  the  fum  demanded  ;  and  that,  to  oblige 
the  borrower,  he  is  himfelf  forc'd  to  borrow  of  an- 
other, at  the  rate  of  4  per  Cent,  he  thinks  it  but  rea- 
fonable,  that  the  firft  borrower,  over  and  above  the 
30  per  Cent,  aforefaid,  (hall  alfo  pay  this  4  fer  Cent. 
fince  It  is  for  his  iervice  only  that  the  Turn  is  bor- 
rowed. 

Fred.  Oh  the  devil  !  what  a  Jew  is  here  ! 

Ramil.  You  know.  Sir,  what  you  have  to  do — 
he  can't  oblige  you  to  thefe  terms. 

Fred  Nor  can  I  oblige  him  to  lend  me  the  money 
without  them  ;  and  you  know  that  I  mull  have  ic, 
let  the  conditions  be  what  they  will. 

Ramil.  Ay,  Sir,  why  that  was  what  I  told  him. 

Fred.  Did  you  fo,  rafcal  ?  No  wonder  he  inlifls 
on  fuch  conditions,  if  you  laid  open  my  ncceirities  to 
him. 

Ramil.  Alas  !  Sir,  I  only  told  it  to  the  broker, 
who  is  your  friend,  and  has  yourintereft  very  much 
at  heart. 

Fred.  Well ;  is  this  all,  or  are  there  any  more  rea- 
ibnable  articles  ? 

Ramil.  Of  the  five  hundred  pounds  required,  the 
lender  can  pay  down,  in  cafh,  no  more  than  four 
hundred;  and  for  the  reft,  the  borrower  muft  take 
in  eoods,  of  which  here  foUovv's  the  catalogue. 

Fred.  What,  in  the  Devil's  name,  is  the  meaning- 
of  all  this  ? 

Ramil.  TmprhniSi  One  large  yellow  camblet  bed, 
lin'd  with  fattin,  very  little  eaten  by  the  moths,  and 
wanting  only  one  curtain.  Six  ftuft  chairs  of  the 
fame,  a  little  torn,  and  the  frames  worm-eaten,  other- 
wife  not  in  the  leall:  the  worfe  for  wearing.  One  large 
pierglafs,  with  only  one  crack  in  the  middle.  One 
fuit  of  tapcftry  hangings,  in  v/hich  are  curioufly 
wrought  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  with  many  other  amorous 

rtories, 
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flories,  which  make  the  hangings  very  proper  for  a 
bedchamber. 

Fred.  What  the  devil  is  here  ! 

RaMil.  Itemy  One  fuit  of  drugget,  with  filver  but- 
tons, the  buttons  only  the  worfe  for  wearing.  Iteniy 
Two  mufkets,  one  of  which  only  wants  the  lock. 
One  large  filver  watch,  v/ith  Tompion's  name  to  it. 
One  fnuff-box,  with  a  pidure  in  it,  bought  at  Mr. 
Deard's;  a  proper  prefent  for  a  millrefs,  Five  pic- 
tures without  frames  ;  if  not  originals,  all  copies  by 
good  hands ;  and  one  fine  frame  without  a  pidure. 

Fred.  Oons !  what  ufe  have  I  for  all  this  ? 

Ramil.  Several  valuable  books;  amongll  which 
are  all  the  journals  printed  for  thefe  five  years  laft 

pad,  handfomely  bound  and  letter'd. The  whole 

works  in  divinity  of 

Fred.  Read  no  more  :  confound  the  curfl  extor- 
tioner ;  I  fliall  pay  ico per  Cent. 

Ramil.  Ah,  Sir  !  I  wifn  your  honour  would  con- 
fider  of  it  in  time. 

Fred.  I  mud  have  money.  To  what  ftraits  are 
we  reduc'd  by  the  curft  avarice  of  fathers  !  Well  may 
we  wifh  them  dead,  when  their  death  is  the  only 
introdu6lion  to  our  living. 

Ramil.  Such  a  father  as  yours,  Sir,  is  enough  to 
make  one  do  fomething  more  than  wifh  him  dead. 
For  my  part,  I  have  never  had  any  inclinations  to- 
wards hanging ;  and,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have  lived 
to  fee  whole  fets  of  my  companions  fwing  out  of  the 
world,  while  I  have  had  addrefs  enough  to  quit  all 
manner  of  gallantries  the  moment  I  fmelt  the  halter : 
I  have  always  had  an  utter  averfion  to  the  fmell  of 

hemp  ;  but  this  rogue  of  a  father  of  yours.  Sir > 

Sir,  I  afk  your  pardon has  ^o  provok'd  me,  thac 

i  have  often  wilh'd  to  rob  him,  and  rob  him  I  fhall 
in  the  end,  that's  certain. 

Fred.  Give  me  that  paper,  that  I  may  confider  a 
little  thefe  moderate  articles. 

Dd  2  SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

LOVEGOLD,    DECOY,    RAMILIE^ 
FREDERICK. 

Decoy.  In  fhort,  Sir,  he  is  a  very  extravagant 
young  fellow,  and  fo  prefs'd  by  his  neceffities,  that 
you  may  bring  him  to  what  terms  you  pleafe. 

Love.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Decoy,  there  is  no 
danger  ?  Do  you  know  the  name,  the  family,  and 
the  eftate  of  the  borrower  ? 

Decoy.  No,  I  cannot  give  you  any  perfect  in- 
formation yet,  for  it  was  by  the  greatcH:  accident  in 
the  world  that  he  was  recommended  to  me  ;  but  you 
will  learn  all  thefe  from  his  own  lipsj  and  his  man 
affur'd  me  you  wou'd  make  no  difficulty,  the  moment 
you  knew  the  name  of  his  father :  all  that  I  can  tell 
you  is,  that  his  fervant  fays  the  old  gentleman  is  ex- 
tremely rich  ;   he  call'd  him  a  covetous  old  rafcal. 

Love.  Ay,  that  is  the  name  which  thefe  fpend- 
thrifts,  and  the  rogues,  their  fervants,  give  to  all 
honeft  prudent  men  who  know  the  world,  and  the 
value  of  their  money. 

Decoy.  This  young  gentleman  is  an  only  fon,  and 
is  fo  little  afraid  of  any  future  competitors,  that  he 
offers  to  be  bound,  if  you  infifton  it,  that  his  father 
fhall  die  within  thefe  eight  months. 

Love.  Ay,  there's  fomething  in  that;  I  believe 
then  I  fliall  let  him  have  the  money.  Charity,  Mr, 
Decoy,  charity  obliges  us  to  ferve  our  neighbour, 
I  fay,  when  we  are  no  lofers  by  fo  doing. 

Decoy,  Very  true,  indeed. 

Ramil.  Heyday  1  what  can  be  tiie  meaning  of 
this  ?  our  broker  talking  with  the  old  gentleman  !• 

Decoy.  So,  gentlemen  !  1  fee  you  are  in  great 
hade  ?  but  who  told  you,  pray,  that  this  was  the 
lender  ?  I  aflTure  you.  Sir,  I  neither  difcover'd  your 
name,  nor  your  houfe  ;  but,  however,  there  is  no 
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great  harm  done,  they  are  people  of  difcretion,  fo 
you  may  freely  tranfacl  the  affair  now. 

Love.  How  ! 

Decoy.  This,  Sir,  is  the  gentleman  that  wants  to 
borrow  the  five  hundred  pounds  I  mentioned  to  you. 

Love.  How  !  rafcal,  is  it  you  that  abandon  your- 
felf  to  thefe  intolerable  extravagancies? 

Fred.  I  muft  even  (land  buff,  and  outface  him. 

{Jfide. 

. And  is  it  you,  father,  that  difgrace  yourfclf  by 

thefe  fcandalous  extortions  ? 

[Ramilie  and  Decoy  fneak  off. 

Love.  Is  it  you  that  would  ruin  yourfclf,  by  taking 
up  money  at  fuch  intereft  ? 

Fred.  Is  it  you  that  wou'd  enrich  yourfelf,  by 
lending  at  fuch  intereft  ? 

Love.  How  dare  you  after  tliis  appear  before  my 
face  ? 

Fred.  How  dare  you,  after  this,  appear  before 
the  face  of  the  world  ? 

Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  fight,  villain  ;  get  out 
of  my  fight. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  go;  but  give  me  leave  to  f"/ 

Love.  I'll  not  hear  a  word.  I'll  prr  -^^  yo^^  at- 
tempting any  thing  of  this  nature  for  -^^^  future. — 

Get  out  of  my  fight,  villain. ^.J   "^  "o^  forry  for 

this  accident  j  it  will  make  me  ^^^nceforth   keep  a 
ftridl  eye  over  his  aftions.        ,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.      Jn  apaP^^^^  ^^  Lovegold'j 

Houfe.   ' 

HARRIET,    M  All  AN  A. 

Mar.  Nay,  Harriet,  you  muft  exl"^^  me  ;  for  of 
all  people  upon  earth,  you  are  my  great,  layourite  : 
bur  I  have  had  fuch  an  intolerable  cold,  .^^^^j  t"^^ 
it  is  a  miracle  I  have  recover'd  ;  for,  my  deV^  ^^^  ^ 
you  think  I  have  had  no  lefs  than  three  doi^^^  • 

P  d    3  J^AR, 
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Har.  Nay,  then  it  is  a  miracle  you  recover'd, 
indeed ! 

Mar.  Oh  !  child;,  dodors  will  never  do  me  any 
harm  ;  I  never  take  any  thing  they  prefcribe  :  1  don't 
know  how  it  is,  when  one's  ill  one  can't  help  fend- 
ing for  them;  and  you  know,  my  dear,  my  mama 
loves  phyfick  better  than  Die  does  any  thing  but 
cards. 

Har.  Were  I  to  take  as  much  of  cards  as  you 
do,  I  don't  know  which  I  fiiou'd  naufeate  moft. 

Mar.  Oh!  child,  you  are  quite  a  tramontane  :  I 
mufl:  bring  you  to  like  dear  Spadille.  I  proteft,  Har- 
rier, if  you  wou'd  take  my  advice  in  Ibme  things, 
you  wou'd  be  the  mod  agreeable  creature  in  the 
world. 

Har.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
obliged  to  obey  your  commands. 

Mar.  That  wou'd  be  the  happiefl;  thing  in  the 
world  for  you ;  and  I  dare  fwear  you  wou'd  like  them 
extrem.ely,  for  they  wou'd  be  exactly  oppofiie  to  every 
command  of  your  father's. 

Har.  By  that,  now,  one  wou'd  think  you  were 
married  already. 

Mar.  Married,  my  dear  ! 

Har.  Oh,  t  can  tell  you  of  fuch  a  conquefl: :  you 
will  have  fuch  i--^over  within  thefe  four  and  twenty 
hours. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  \-),^j  have  given  me  timely  notice 
of  it,  that  I  may  tun  off  fom.ebody  to  make  room 
for  him  ;  but  I  believe  j  h^ve  lifted  him  already.  Oh 
Harriet!  I  have  bee.-[  fo  plagu'd,  fo  pefter'd,  lb  fa- 
tigued, finre  I  faw  y^^,  ^i^h  that  dear  creature,  your 
brother— In  ftiorr-'child,  he  has  made  arrant  down- 
right love  to  n;^..  \f  niy  heart  had  not  been  harder 
t!ian  adama^r  Vifclf,  i  had  been  your  filter  by  this 
time. 

Har    \yi^  If  your  heart  be  not  harder  than  ada- 
mant, ^  ou  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  my  mother 
3  '  lljortlyi 
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riiortly ;  for  my  good  father  has  this  very  day  dechir'd 
fuch  a  paflion  for  you 

Mar.  Your  father ! 

Har.  Ay,  my  dear.  What  lay  you  to  a  comely 
old  gentleman,  of  not  much  above  threefcore,  than 
loves  you  io  violently  ?  I  dare  fwear  he  will  be  con- 
llant  to  you  all  his  days. 

Mar.' H3,  ha,  ha!  I  fliall  die.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
You  extravagant  creature,  how  cou'd  you  throw- 
away  all  this  jefl:  at  once  ?  it  wou'd  have  furnilh'd  a 
prudent  perfon  with  an  annuity  of  laughter  for  life. 
Oh  !  I  am  charm'd  with  my  conquelt  j  I  am  quite 
in  love  with  him  already.  I  never  had  a  lover  yet 
above  half  his  age. 

Har.  Lappet  and  I  have  laid  a  delightful  plot, 
if  you  will  but  comejnto  it,  and  counterfeit  an  affec- 
tion for  him. 

Mar.  Why,  child,  I  have  a  real  affe6lion  fo- 
him  :  Oh  !  methinks  1  fee  you  on  your  knees  alreaay 

Pray,    mama,  pleafe  to  give  me  your  bleffing. 

Oh  !  I  fee  my  loving  bridegroom  in  his  threefold 
nightcap,  his  flannel  fliirt;  methinks  I  fee  him  ap- 
proach me  with  all  the  lovely  gravity  of  age  ;  I  hear 
him  whifper  charming  fentences  of  morality  in  my 
ear,  more  inflruftive  than  all  my  grandmother  ever 
taught  me.  Oh  !  1  fmell  him  fweeter;  oh  1  fweeter 
than  even  hartfhorn  itfelf.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  fee,  child, 
how  beautiful  a  fond  imagination  can  paint  a  lover: 
would  not  any  one  think  now  we  had  been  a  happy 
couple  together,  Heaven  knows  how  long  ? 

Har.  Well,  you  dear  mad  creature,  but  do  yoii 
think  you  can  maintain  any  of  this  fondnefs  to  his 
face  ?  for  I  know  ibme  women,  who  fpeak  very  fondly 
of  a  hufband  to  other  people,  but  never  fay  one  civil 
thing  to  the  man  himfelf. 

Mar.  Oh!  never  fear  it ^  one  can't  indeed  bring 

one's  felf  to  be  civil   to  a  young  lover;  -bur  as  for 

thefe  old  fellows,  I  think  one  may  play  as  harmlefsly 

with  them  as  with  one  another.     Young  fellows  are 

D  d  4.  perfect 
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perfed  bears,  and  nvjft  be  kept  at  a  diflance;  the 
old  ones  are  mere  lapdogs,and  when  they  have  agree- 
able tricks  with  them,  one  is  equally  fond  of  both. 

Har,  Well,  but  now  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  fpeak  a  word  or  two  ferioufly  in  favour  of 
my  poor  brother. 

Ivi/R.  Oil !  I  fliall  hate  you  if  you  are  ferious : 
Auh  !  fee  what  your  wirked  words  have  occafioned  ; 
I  proteft  you  are  a  conjurer;,  and  certainly  deal  with 
the  devil. 


SCENE    IV, 

FREDERICK,    MARIANA,   HAR- 
R  I  E  T. 

Ha.  Oh,  brother  !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  to 
plead  your  own  caufe  j  I  have  been  your  folicitor  in 
your  abfence. 

Fked.  I  am  afraid,  like  other  clients,  I  fl-iall  plead 
much  worfe  for  myfelf  than  my  advocate  has  done. 

Mar.  Perfons  who  have  a  bad  caufe,  fhould 
havL-  veiy  a  tfu   counfel, 

Fred.  When  the  judge  is  determin'd  againfl:  us  all, 
art  will  prove  of  no  effecfl. 

Mar.  Why  then,  truly.  Sir,  in  fo  terrible  a  fitua- 
tion,  I  think  the  fooner  you  give  up  the  caufe  the 
be'ttr. 

Fred.  No,  Madam,  I  am  refolv'd  to  perfevere; 
for,  when  one's  whole  happinefs  is  already  at  ilake, 
I  iee  nothing  more  can  be  hazarded  in  the  purfuit. 
It  might  be,  perhaps,  a  perfon's  intereft  to  give  up 
a  caufe,  wherein  part  of  his  fortune  was  concern'd ; 
but,  when  the  difpute  is  about  the  whole,  he  can 
never  lofe  by  perfevering. 

Mar,  Do  you  hear  him,  Harriet?  I  fancy  this 
brother  of  yours  would  have  made  a  mod  excellent 
lawyer.  I  proteft,  when  he  is  my  fon-in-law.  Til 
even  fend  him  to  the  Temple,  tho'  he  begins  a  little 

late. 
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late,  yet  diligence  may  bring  him  to  be  a  greac 
man. 

Fred.  I  hope.  Madam,  diligence  may  fucceed  in 
love,  as  v/ell  as  law;  lure,  Mariana  is  not  a  more 
crabbed  ftudy  than  Coke  upon  Littleton  ? 

Mar.  Oh  !  the  wretch,  he  has  quite  fuitocated  mc 
with  his  comparilbn  :  I  muft  have  a  little  air:  dear 
Harrier,  let  us  walk  in  the  garden. 

Fred.  I  hope.  Madam,  1  have  your  leave  to  at- 
tend you  ? 

Mar.  My  leave  !  no,  indeed,  you  have  no  leave 
of  mine  ;  but  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  know  no  way 
1:0  hinder,  you. 

Har.  Ah,  brother,  I  wifh  you  had  no  greater  cnc- 
pny  in  this  affiiir  than  your  miftrefs. 

SCENE    V. 
RAMILIE,  LAPPET. 

Lap.  This  was,  indeed,  a  moft  unlucky  accident; 
however,  I  dare  lay  a  v/ager  I  fhall  fucceed  better 
with  him,  and  get  fome  of  thofe  guineas  you  would 
have  borrowed. 

Ramh..  I  am  not.  Madam,  now  to  learn  Mrs. 
Lappet's  dexterity;  but  if  you  get  any  thing  out  of 
him,  I  (hall  think  you  a  match  for  the  devil.  Sooner 
than  to  extrad  gold  from  him,  I  wou'd  engage  to 
extract  religion  from  a  hypocrite,  honefiy  from  a 
lawyer,  health  from  a  phyfician,  fincerity  from  a 
courtier,  or  modefty  from  a  poet.  I  think,  my  dear, 
you  have  liv'd  long  enough  in  this  houfe  to  know 
that  gold  is  a  very  dear  commodity  here. 

Lap.  Ah  !  but  there  are  fome  certain  fervices  which 
will  fqueeze  it  out  of  the  clofeil:  hands ;  there  is  one 
trade,  which,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  no  Itranger  to, 
wherein  all  men  are  dabblers;  and  he  who  will  fcarce 
afford  himfelf  either  meat  or  clothes,  will  itill  pay 
for  the  commodities  I  deal  in. 

Ramil, 
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Ramil.  Your  humble  fervant,  Madam  ;  I  find 
you  don't  know  our  good  mafter  yet:  there  is  not  a 
woman  in  the  world,  who  loves  to  hear  her  pretty  felf 
talk  never  fo  much,  but  you  may  eafier  Ihut  her 
mouth,  than  open  his  hands:  as  for  thanks,  praiies, 
and  promifes,  no  courtier  upon  earth  is  more  liberal 
of  them  J  but  for  money,  the  devil  a  penny  :  there's 
nothing  fo  dry  as  his  carefles  ;  and  there  is  no  huf- 
band,  who  hates  the  word  Wife  half  fo  much  as  he 
does  the  word  Give  ;  inftead  of  faying,  I  give  you  a 
good-morrow,  he  always  fays,  I  lend  you  a  good- 
morrow. 

Lap.  Ah !  Sir,  let  me  alone  to  drain  a  man  j  I 
have  the  fecret  to  open  his  heart,  and  his  purfe  too. 

Ramil.  I  defy  you  to  drain  the  man  we  talk  of, 
of  his  money;  he  loves  that  more  than  any  thing  you 
can  procure  him  in  exchange;  the  very  fight  of  a  dun 
throws  him  into  convulfionsj  'tis  touching  him  in  the 
only  fenfible  part ;  'tis  piercing  his  heart,  tearing  out 
his  vitals,  to  afk  him  for  a  farthing  :  but  here  he  is, 
and  if  you  get  a  fliilling  out  of  him,  I'll  marry  you 
without  any  other  fortune. 

SCENE     VI. 
LOVEGOLD,    LAPPET. 

Love.  All's  well  hitherto;  my  dear  money  is  fafe. 
Is  it  you.  Lappet  ? 

Lap.  I  fhou'd  rather  aflv  if  it  be  you.  Sir :  why, 
vou  look  fo  young  and  vigorous 

Love.  Do  I,  do  1  ? 

Lap.  Why,  you  grow  younger  and  younger  every 
day,  Sirj  you  never  look'd  half  fo  young  in  your  life. 
Sir,  as  you  do  now.  Why,  Sir,  I  know  fifty  young 
fellows  of  five  and  twenty,  that  are  older  than  you  are. 

Love.  That  may  be,  that  may  be.  Lappet,  con- 
fidering  the  lives  they  lead  ;  and  yet  I  am  a  good  ten 
years  above  fifty. 

Lap. 
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Lap.  Well,  and  what's  ten  years  above  fifty  ?  'tis 
the  very  flower  of  a  man's  age.  Why,  Sir,  you  are 
now  in  the  very  prime  of  your  life. 

Love.  Very  true,  that's  very  true,  as  to  under- 
ftanding;  but  I  am  afraid,  cou'd  I  take  off  twenty 
years,  ic  would  do  me  no  harm  with  the  ladies. 
Lappet.  How  goes  on  our  affair  with  Mariana  ? 
Have  you  mentioned  any  thing  about  what  her  mo- 
ther can  give  her  ?  For,  now-a-days,  nobody  mar- 
ries a  woman  unlefs  fhe  bring  ibmething  with  her 
befides  a  petticoat. 

Lap.  Sir  !  why.  Sir,  this  young  lady  will  be  worth 
to  you  as  good  a  thoufand  pound  a  year  as  ever  was 
told. 

Love.   How,  a  thoufand  pound  a  year ! 

Lap.  Yes,  Sir;  there's  in  the  firft  place  the  ar- 
ticle of  a  table,  flie  has  a  very  little  (tomach,  fhe  does 
not  eat  above  an  ounce  in  a  fortnight,  and  then  as 
to  the  quality  of  what  fhe  eats,  you'll  have  no  need 
of  a  French  cook  upon  her  account ;  as  for  fweet- 
mears,  (lie  mortally  hates  them  :  fo  there  is  the  ar- 
ticle of  deferts  wiped  off  all  at  once You'll  have 

no  need  of  a  confedtioner,  who  wou'd  be  eternally 
bringing  in  bills  for  preferves,  conferves,  bifcakes, 
comfits,  and  jellies,  of  which  half  a  dozen  ladies 
wou'd  fvvallow  you  ten  pounds  worth  at  a  meal :  this, 
I  think,  we  may  very  moderately  reckon  at  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year  at  leaft.  Iterny  For  clothes, 
fhe  has  been  bred  up  at  fuch  a  plain nefs  in  them,  that 
fhou'd  we  allow  but  for  three  birthnighc  fuits  a  year 
faveti,  which  are  the  lead  a  town-lady  wou'd  expe6l, 
there  go  a  good  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  more. 
For  jewels  (of  which  Ihe  hates  the  very  fight)  the 
yearly  intereft  of  what  you  mufl  lay  out  in  them 
wou'd  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Lafi:ly,  fhe 
has  an  utter  deteftation  for  play,  at  which  I  have 
known  feveral  moderate  ladies  loie  a  good  two  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year :  now  let  us  take  only  the  fourth 
part  of  thatj  which  amounts  to  five  hundred  j  to 

which. 
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which,  if  we  add  two  hundred  pounds  on  the  table 
account,  two  hundred  pounds  in  clothes,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  in  jewels,  there  is.  Sir,  your  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  hard  money. 

Love.  Ay,  ay,  thefe  are  pretty  things,  it  nnuft  be 
confefs'd,  very  pretty  things  j  but  there's  nothing 
real  in  'em. 

Lap.  How,  Sir,  is  it  not  fomething  real  to  bring 
you  in  marriage  a  vaft  (lore  of  fobriety,  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  love  for  fimplicity  of  drels,  and  a  vaft 
acquired  fund  of  hatred  for  play. 

Love.  This  is  downright  raillery,  Lapper,  to  make 
me  up  a  fortune  out  of  the  expcnces  Ihe  won't  put 
me  to ;  I  aflure  you.  Madam,  I  fliall  give  no  ac- 
quittance for  what  I  have  not  receiv'd  :  in  Ihort, 
Lapper,  I  muft  touch,  touch,  touch  fomething  real. 

Lap.  Never  fear,  you  fhall  touch  fomething  real : 
I  have  heard  them  talk  of  a  certain  country,  where 
file  has  a  very  pretty  freehold,  which  ihall  be  put 
into  your  hands. 

Love.  Nay,  if  it  were  a  copyhold  I  fliould  be 
o-lad  to  touch  itj  but  there  is  another  thing  that  di- 
Iturbs  me.  You  know  this  girl  is  young,  and  young 
people  generally  love  one  another's  com.pany  :  it 
would  ill  agree  v^ith  a  perlbn  of  my  temper  to  keep 
an  affembly  for  all  the  young  rakes  and  flaunting  girls 
in  town. 

Lap.  Ah,  Sir,  how  little  do  you  know  of  her ! 
This  is  another  particularity  that  I  had  to  tell  you  of  i 
fbe  has  a  mofl:  terrible  averfion  for  all  young  people, 
and  loves  none  but  perfons  of  your  years.  1  wou'd 
advife  you,  above  all  things,  to  take  care  not  to  ap- 
pear too  young :  fhe  infills  on  fixty  at  leaft.  She 
fays,  that  fifty- fix  years  are  not  able  to  content  her. 

Love.  This  humour  is  a  little  firange,  methinks. 

Lap.  She  carries  it  farther.  Sir,  than  can'be  ima- 
gined :  fbe  has  in  her  chamber  feveral  piftures  j  but 
what  do  you  think  they  are  ?  None  of  your  fmock- 
fac'd  young  fellows,  your  Adonifes,  your  Cephalufes, 

your 
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your  Parifes,  and  your  Apollos.  No,  Sir,  you  fee 
noLhing  there  but  your  handfome  figures  of  Saturn, 
king  Priam,  old  Neilorj  and  good  tather  Anchifes, 
upon  his  ion's  flioulders.- 

Love.  Admirable  !  This  is  more  than  I  could 
have  hoped.  To  fay  the  truth,  had  I  been  a  woman, 
I  Ihou'd  never  have  lov'd  young  fellows. 

Lap.  I  believe  you.  Pretty  fort  of  ftuff,  indeed, 
to  be  in  love  with  your  young  fellows  !  Pretty  ma- 
fters,  indeed,  with  their  fine  complexions,  and  their 
fine  feathers !  Now,  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  tafte  the  fa- 
vour that  is  in  any  of  them* 

Love.  And  do  you  really  think  me  pretty  tole- 
rable ? 

Lap.  Tolerable  !  you  are  ravifhing  !  If  your  pic- 
ture was  drawn  by  a  good  hand.  Sir,  it  wou'd  be  in- 
valuable !  Turn  about  a  little,  if  you  pleafe:  there, 
what  can  be  more  charming  ?  Let  m.e  fee  you  walk : 
there's  a  perfon  for  you,  tall,  ftraight,  free  and  de« 
gagee  !  Why,  Sir,  you  have  no  fault  about  you. 

Love.  Not  many  j  hem,  hem  ;  not  many,  I  thank 
Heaven  j  only  a  few  rheumatic  pains  now  and  then, 
and  a  fmall  catarrhe  that  feizes  me  fometimes. 

Lap.  Ah,  Sir,  that's  nothing ;  your  catarrhe  fits 
very  v/ell  upon  you,  and  you  cough  with  a  very  good 
grace. 

Love.  But  tell  me,  what  does  Mariana  fay  of  my 
perfon  ? 

Lap.  She  has  a  particular  pleafure  in  talking  of 
it  i  and  I  afiure  you.  Sir,  I  have  not  been  back- 
ward on  all  fuch  occafions  to  blazon  forth  your  me- 
rit, and  to  make  her  fenfible  hov/  advantageous  a 
match  you  wdl  be  to  her. 

Love.  You  did   very  wdl,  and  I  am  obliged  to. 
you. 

Lap.  But,  Sir,  I  have  a  fmall  favour  to  afk  of 

you 1  have  a  lawfuit  depending,  which  I  am 

on  the  very  brink  oflofing  for  want  of  a  little  money, 
[He  looks  gravely.} — And  you  could  eafily  procure 

my 
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my  fuccefs,  if  you  had  the  lead  friendfhip  Tor  me. 
You   can't  imagine,  Sir,   the  pleafure  fhe  takes  in 

talking  of  you.     [^He  looks  pkas'd.] Ah  !  how 

you  will  delight  her,  how  your  venerable  mien  will 
charm  her !  She  will  never  be  able  to  withstand  you. 
But  indeed.  Sir,  this  law-fuit  will  be  of  a  ter- 
rible confcquence  to  me.  {^He  Icoks  grave  agai:i.'\ — 
I  am  ruin'd,  if  I  lofe  it,  which  a  very  fmall  matter 
might  prevent.  Ah,  Sir,  had  you  but  ^^€:n  the  rap- 
tures with  which  fhe  has  heard  me  talk  of  you  ! 
[He  refumes  his gaietyJ^  How  pleafure  fparkled  in  her 
eyes  at  the  recital  of  your  good  qualities.  In  fliort, 
to  difcover  a  fecret  to  you,  which  I  promis'd  to  con- 
ceal, I  have  work'd  up  her  imagination,  till  Hie  is 
downright  impatient  of  having  the  match  concluded. 

Love.  Lappet,  you  have  adled  a  very  friendly 
part  J  and  I  own  that  I  have  all  the  obligations  in 
the  world  to  you. 

Lap.  I  beg  you  would  give  me  this  little  afTift- 
nnce.  Sir.  \^He  looks  fenous.~\  It  will  let  me  on  my 
feet,  and  I  fhall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you. 

Love.  Farewel,  I'll  go  and  finifti  my  dilpatches. 

Lap.  I  alfure  you,  Sir,  you  cou'd  never  alTift  me 
in  a  greater  necellity. 

Love.  1  mud  go  give  fome  orders  about  a  par- 
ticular afiair. 

Lap.  I  would  not  importune  you.  Sir,  if  I  was  not 
forc'd  by  the  lall  extremity. 

Love.  I  expect  the  tailor  about  turning  my  coat. 
Don't  you  think  this  coat  will  look  well  enough 
turn'd,  and  with  new  buttons,  for  a  wedding-fuit  ? 

Lap.  For  pity's  fake,  Sir,  don't  refufe  me  this 
fmall  favour:  I  fhall  be  undone,  indeed,  Sir.  If  it 
were  but  fo  fmall  a  matter  as  ten  pounds.  Sir. 

Love.  I  think  I  hear  the  tailor's  voice. 

Lap.  If  it  were  but  five  pounds.   Sir;  but  three 

pounds.  Sir;  nay.   Sir,  a  fingle  guinea  would  be  of 

fervice  for  a  day  or  two.     [As  be  offers  to  go  out  en 

either  fide,  Jhe  intercepts  him. 

Love. 
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Love.  I  miift  go  ;  I  can't  flay.  Hark  there, 
fomebody  calls  me.  I'm  very  much  oblig'd  to  you; 
indeed,  I  am  very  much  oblig'd  to  you. 

Lap.  Go  to  the  gallows,  to  the  devil,  like  a  covet- 
ous good-for-nothing  villain,  as  you  are.  Ramilie 
is  in  the  right]  however,  I  fliall  not  quit  the  affair: 
for  tho'  I  get  nothing  out  of  him,  1  am  fure  of  my 
reward  from,  the  other  fide. 


Fools  only  to  one  party  will  confide. 
Good  politicians  will  both  parties  guide. 
And,  if  one  fails,  they're  fee'd  on  t'other  fide. 


} 


ACT     in.      SCENE     1. 

SCENE    Conthmes, 

HARRIET,     FREDERICK,     CLER- 
MONT. 

Frederick, 

IThinKj  Sir,  you  have  given  myfifter  a  very  fub- 
ftantial  proof  of  your  affection.  I  am  forry  you 
could  have  had  fuch  a  fufpicion  of  me,  as  to  imagine 
I  could  have  been  an  enemy  to  one  who  has  approv'd 
himfelf  a  gentleman  and  a  lover. 

Cler.  If  any  thing.  Sir,  could  add  to  my  misfor- 
tunes, it  would  be  to  be  thus  oblig'd,  without  hav- 
ing any  profped  of  repaying  the  obligation. 

Fred.  Every  word  you  fpeak  is  a  farther  convic- 
tion to  me,  that  you  are  what  you  have  declared  your- 
felf ;  for  there  is  fomething  in  a  generous  education 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  perfons  who  want  that  hap- 
pinefs  to  counterfeit:  therefore,  henceforth  1  beg  you 
to  believe  me  fincerely  your  friend. 

Har. 
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Har.  Come,  come,  pray  a  truce  with  your  com- 
pliments j  for  I  hear  my  father's  cough  coming  this 
way. 

SCENE    II. 

LOVEGOLD,    FREDERICK,    CLER» 
MONT,    HARRIET. 

Love,  So,  fo,  this  is  jufl:  as  I  would  have  it.  Let 
me  tell  you,  children,  this  is  a  prudent  young  man, 
and  you  cannot  converfe  too  much  with  him.  He 
will  teach  you,  Sir,  for  all  you  hold  your  head  lb 
high,  better  fenfe  than  to  borrow  money  at  fifty  -per 
cent.  And  you.  Madam,  I  dare  fay  he  will  infufc 
good  things  into  you  too,  if  you  will  but  hearken 
to  him. 

Fred.  While  you  live,  Sir,  we  (hall  want  no  other 
inftru(5lor. 

Love.  Come  hither,  Harriet.  Yoi]  know  to-night 
I  have  invited  our  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Spindle. 
Now  I  intend  to  take  this  opportunity  of  faving  the 
expence  of  another  entertainment,  by  inviting  Mari- 
ana and  her  mother  3  for  I  obfervey  that  take  what 
care  one  will,  there  is  always  more  victuals  provided 
on  thefeoccafions  than  is  eat,-  and  an  additional  gueft 
makes  no  additional  cxpence. 

Cler.  Very  true.  Sir  -,  befidcs,  tho'  they  were  to 
rife  hungry,  no  one  ever  calls  for  more  at  another 
perfon's  table. 

Love.  Right,  honefl  Clermont  j  and  to  rife  with 
an  appetite  is  one  of  the  wholefomefl:  things  in  tiie 
world.  Harriet,  I  would  have  you  go  immediately 
and  carry  the  invitation  :  you  may  walk  tiiither,  and 
they  will  bring  you  back  in  a  coach, 

Har.  I  fhall  obey  you.  Sir. 

Love.  Go,  that's  my  good  girl.  And  you,  Sir, 
1  defire  you  would  behave  yourfcU  civilly  at  fupper. 

Fred.  Why  fiiould  you  fufpe-fl  me,  Sir? 

2  Love, 
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Love.  I  know,  Sir,  with  whatc-yes  fuch  fparks  as 
you  look  upon  a  mother-in-law  j  but  if  you  hope  for 
my  forgivenefs  of  your  late  exploit,  I  would  advife 
you  to  behave  to  her  in  the  moit  afFe6tionate  manner 
imaginable. 

Fred.  I  cannot  promife.  Sir,  to  be  overjoy'd  at 
her  being  my  mother-in-law  :  but  this  I  will  promife 
you,  I  will  be  as  civil  to  her  as  you  could  wilh.  I 
will  behold  her  with  as  much  a0-e6lion  as  you  can 
defire  me;  that  is  an  article  upon  which  you  may 
be  furc  of  a  mod  punflual  obedience. 

Love.  That,  1  think,  is  the  lead  i  can  expect. 

Fred.  Sir,  you  fliail  have  no  reafonto  complain. 

SCENE     III. 
LOVEGOLD,  CLERMONT,  JAMES. 

James.  Did  you  fend  for  me.  Sir  ? 

Love.  Where  have  you  been  ?  for  I  have  wanted 
you  above  an  hour. 

James.  Whom,  Sir,  did  you  want  ?  your  coach-o 
man,  or  your  cook  ?  for  I'm  both  one  and  t'other. 

Love.  I  want  my  cook.  Sir. 
•    James.  I  thought,  indeed,  it  was  not  your  coach- 
man j  for  you  have  had  no  great  occafion  for  him 

fince  your  lafl:  pair  of  geldings  were  ftarv'd But 

your  cook.  Sir,  fhall  wait  on  you  in  an  inftant.  [Puts 
off  his  coachman's  great  coat^  and  appears  as  a  cook^ 

Love.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  folly  ? 

James.  I  am  ready  for  your  commands.  Sir. 

Love.  I  am  engaged  this  evening  to  give  a 
fupper. 

James.  A  fupper,  Sir !  I  have  not  heard  the  word 
this  half-yp ar.  I  have  indeed  now  and  then  heard  of 
fuch  a  thing  as  a  dinner;  bu:  for  a  fupper,  I  have 
not  drefs'd  one  fo  long  that  I  am  afraid  my  hand  is 
out. 

Vol,  IL  E  c  Love. 
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Love.  Leave  off  your  fancy  jeRing,  firrah^  and  fe^ 
that  you  provide  mc  a  good  luppcr. 

James.  That  may  be  done.  Sir,  with  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

Love.  \¥har„is  the  devil  ia  you  ?  Always  money. 
Can  you  fay  nothing  elfe  but  money,  money,  money  ! 
All  my  fervants,  my  children,  my  relations,  can  pro- 
nounce no  other  word  than  money. 

Cler.  I  never  heard  fo  ridiculous  an  anfwer. 
Here's  a  miracle  for  you,  indeed,  to  make  a  good 
fupper  with  a  good  deal  of  money  1  Is  there  any  thing 
foeafy  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  can't  do  it  ?  Wou'd  a 
man  fl^.ew  himfelf  to  be  a  good  cook,  he  mult  make 
a  good  fupper  out  of  a  little  money. 

James.  I  wifl:  you  wou'd  be  fo  good,  Sir,  as  to 
fl;iew  us  that  art,  and  take  my  office  of  cook  uj)on 
yourfclf. 

LovEi  Peace,  firrah,  and  tell  me  what  we  can  have. 

James.  There's  a  gentleman.  Sir,  who  can  fur- 
jiilh  ycu  out  a  fupper  \yi:h  a  little  money. 

Love.  Anfwer  me  yourfclf. 

James.  "Why,  Sir,  how  many  will  there  be  at 
table  ? 

Love.  About  eight  or  ten  ;  but  I  will  have  a  fup- 
per drefs'd  but  for  eight  :  for  if  there  be  enough  for 
eight,  there  is  enougli  for  ten. 

James.  Suppofe,  Sir,  you  have  at  one  end  of  the 
table  a  good  handfome  foup;  at  the  other  a  fine  Well- 
phalia  ham  and  chickens;  on  one  fide  a  fillet  of  veal 
roarted  ;  and  on  the  other  a  turkey,  or  rather  a  bufliard, 
which,  I  believe,  may  be  bought  for  a  guinea,  or 
thereabouts. 

Love.  What,  is  the  fellow  providing  an  cnter- 
tainnient  for  my  lord-nayor,  and  the  court  of  al- 
derm.en  ? 

Jamt.s.  Then,  Sir,  for  the  fecond  courfe  a  Icafli 
of  pheafancs,  a  leafh  of  fat  poulards,  half  a  dozen  par- 
tridges, one  dozen  of  quails,  two  dozen  of  ortolan.', 
ihctc  dozen 
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Love.  [PuUuig  his  hand  before  James'j  mcuih.'\ 
All.,  villain  !  you  are  eating  up  all  1  am  worth. 

James.  Then  a  ragout 

LovH.  [Slopping  hts  mouth  again.']  Hold  your  ex- 
travagant tongue,  firrah. 

Cler.  Have  you  a  mind  to  burfl  them  all  ?  Has 
my  mafter  invited  people  to  cram  'em  to  death  ?  Or 
do  you  think  his  friends  have  a  mind  to  eat  him  up 
at  one  fupper  ?  Such  fervants  as  you,  Mr.  James, 
fnouid  be  often  reminded  of  that  excellent  faying  of 
a  very  wife  aian,  "  We  muft  eat  to  live,  and  not 
*'  Jive  to  ear." 

Love.  Excellently  well  faid,  indeed  3  it  is  the 
fineft  fentence  I  ever  h^ard  in  my  life.     "  We  muft 

"  live  to  eat,  and  not  eat  to". No,  that  is  not  it : 

how  did  you  fay  ? 

Cler.  That  "  we  mufc  eat  to  live,  and  not  live 
<*  to  eat." 

Love.  Extremely  finej  pray,  write  them  out  for 
me  :  for  I'm  refolv'd  to  have 'em  done  in  letters  of 
gold,  or  black  and  white  rather,  over  my  hall 
chimney. 

James.  You  have  no  need  to  do  any  more,  Slr^ 
people  talk  enough  of  you  already. 

Love.  Pray,  Sir,  what  do  people  fay  of  me  ? 

James.  Ah,  Sir,  if  I  could  be  but  alTur'd  that  you 
v;ould  not  be  angry  with  me. 

Love.  Not  at  all  j  fo  far  from  it,  you  will  very 
much  oblige  me  j  for  I  am  always  very  glad  to  hear 
what  the  v/orld  fays  of  me. 

James.  Well,  Sir,  then  fince  you  will  have  it,  I 
will  tell  you  freely,  that  they  make  a  jeft  of  you 
every  where;  nay,  of  your  very  fervants,  upon  your 
account.  They  make  ten  thoufand  (lories  of  you  ; 
one  fays,  that  you  have  always  a  quarrel  ready  with 
your  fervants  at  quarter-day,  or  when  they  leave  you, 
in  order  to  find  an  excufe  to  give  them  nothing. 
Another  lays,  that  you  were  taken  one  night  dealing 
your  own  oats  from  your  own  horfesi  for  which  your 
E  e  2  CQ^ch- 
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coachman  very  handfomely  belabour'd  your  back. 
In  a  word.  Sir,  one  can  go  no  where,  where  you  are 
not  the  bycword  ;  yoLi  are  the  laughing-ftock  of  all 
the  world)  and  you  are  never  mention'd  but  by  the 
names  of  covetous,  Icraping^  ftingy 

Love.  Impertinent,  impudent  rafcal !  Beat  him 
for  me,  Clermont. 

Cler.  Are  not  you  afnam'd,  Mr.  James,  to  give 
your  mader  this  language  ? 

James.  What's  that  to  you,  Sir  ? — I  fancy  this 
fellow's  a  coward  j  if  he  be,  I  will  liandlc  him. 

Cler.  It  does  not  become  a  fervant  to  ufe  fuch 
language  to  his  mafcer. 

James.  Who  taught  you.  Sir,  what  beconf\es  ?  If 
you  trouble  your  head  with  my  bufinefs,  I  fhail  threfh 
your  jacket  for  you.  If  I  once  take  a  fbick  in  hand, 
i  fliall  teach  you  to  hold  your  tongue  for  the  future, 
I  believe.  If  you  offer  to  fay  another  word  to  me, 
I'll  break  your  head  for  you.  [^Drives  Clermont 

/i?  i  be  fan  her  end  of  the  Ji  age, 

Cler.  How,  rafcal  !  break  my  head  ! 

James.  I  did  not  faj",  I'd  break  your  head. 

[Clermont  drives  him  back  ogain, 

Cler.  Do  you  know,  iirrah,  that  I  fliall  break 
yours  for  this  impudence  ? 

James.  I  hope  not.  Sir;  I  give  you  no  offence. 
Sir. 

Cler.  That  I  Hiall  fliew  you  the  difference  be- 
tween us. 

James.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Sir,  I  was  but  in  jeft. 

Cler.  Then  I  fliall  warn  you  to  forbear  thefe 
jefls  for- the  future.  {^liicks  him  off  the  ft  age, 

James.  Nay,  Sir,  can't  you  take  a  jeft  ?  Why,  I 
was  but  in  jeft  all  the  while. 

Love.  How  happy  am  I  in  fuch  a  clerk  ! 

Cler.  You  may  leave  the  ordering  of  the  fupper 
to  me.  Sir  ;  I  will  take  care  of  tliat. 

Love.  Do  fo  ;  fee  and  provide  fomething  to  cloy 
their  flomachs:  let  there  be  two  great  dilhes  of  foup- 

meagre. 
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meagre,  a  good  large  fucr-piidding,  fome  dainty  fat 
pork-pye  or  pafty,  a  fine  fmall  bread  of  mutton, 
not  too  far ;  a  fallad,  and  a  dilli  of  artichokes ;  which 
will  make  plenty  and  variety  enough. 

Cler.  1  fliail  take  a  particular  care,  Sir,  to  pro- 
vide every  thing  to  your  fatisfadion. 

Love.  But  be  fure  there  be  plenty  of  foup,  be  fure 
of  that.  This  is  a  moft  excellent  young  fellov/  -,  but 
now  will  I  go  pay  a  vifit  to  my  money. 

SCENE    IV.     TheSlneU 
R  A  M  I  L I  E  and  LAPPET,  meeting, 

Ramil.  Well,  Madam,  what  fuccefs  r  Havs  I 
been  a  falfe  prophet,  and  have  you  come  at  the  old 
huncks'spurfe  ?  or  have  I  fpoke  like  an  oracle,  and 
is  he  as  clofefifted  as  ulual  ^, 

Lap.  Never  was  a  perfon  of  my  fun^lion  fo  iifed. 
All  my  rhetoric  availed  nothing  :  while  I  was  talking 
to  him  about  the  lady,  he  fmil'd  and  was  pleas'dj 
but  the  moment  I  m.ention'd  money  to  him,  his  coun- 
tenance chang'd,  and  he  underftood  not  one  word 
that  I  faid.  But  nov/,  Ramilie,  what  do  you  think 
this  affair  is  that  I  am  tranfafting  ? 

Ramil.  Nay,  Mrs.  Lappet,  now  you  are  putting 
too  fevere  a  taik  upon  me.  How  is  it  poffible,  in 
the  vaft  variety  of  affairs  which  you  honour  with 
taking  into  your  hands,  that  I  fhould  be  able  toguefs 
which  isfo  happy  toemployyourirnmediatethoughts? 

Lap.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  fweet  Sir,  that  I  am 
tranfaCting  an  affair  between  your  mailer's  miftrefs 
and  his  father. 

Ramil.  What  affair,  pr'ythee  ? 

Lap.  What  fiiould  it  be  but  the  old  one,  matri- 
mony. In  fhort,  your  mailer  and  his  father  are 
rivals. 

Ramil.  I  am  glad  on'ti  and  I  v^^ifh  the  old  gen- 
tleman luccefs,  vriLh  all  my  heart. 

E  e  3  Lap. 
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Lap.  How  !  are  you  your  mafter's  enemy  ? 

Ramil.  No,  Madam,  I  am  lb  much  his  friend, 
that  I  had  rather  he  Ihould  lole  his  miiirefs  than  his 
humble  fcrvant ;  v.'hich  muf-  be  the  cafe  :  for  I  am 
dctermin'd  againft  a  married  ramily.  I  will  neve  r  be 
fervant  to  any  man  who  is  not  his  own  mafter. 

Lap  "Why  truly,  when  one  conuders  thtr  cale  tho- 
roughly, I  muft  be  of  an  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
more  your  mailer's  intertii  to  be  this  lady's  Ibn-in- 
law  than  her  hulband  ,  for,  in  the  firft  place,  flie  has 
but  little  fortune  ;  and,  if  ilie  was  once  mnrried  to 
his  fon,  I  dare  fwcar  the  old  gentleman  wou'd  never 
forgive  the  difappointment  of  his  love» 

Kamil.  And  is  the  old  gentleman  in  love  ? 

Lap.  Oh,  profoundly  !  dclighttully  1  Oh  that  you 
had  but  feen  him  as  1  have  !  with  his  feet  tottering, 
his  eyes  watering,  his  teeth  chattering  1  His  old  trunk 
was  fliaken  with  a  fit  of  love,  juft  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fit  of  an  ague. 

Ramil.  He  will  have  more  cold  fits  th.an  hot,  I 
believe. 

Lap.  I"^  it  not  more  advantageous  for  liim  to  have 
a  mother  m-law  iha,t  iliould  open  his  father's  Iieart  to 
him,  than  a  wife  that  fliould  fliut  it  agauift  him  ? 
Befides,  it  will  be  the  better  for  us  all  :  for  if  the 
hufband  v  ere  as  covetous  as  the  devil,  he  could  not 
flop  the  li.inds  of  an  extravagant  wife.  She  v^'ill  al- 
ways have  it  in  her  power  to  reward  them  v.;ho  keep 
her  fecrets  j  and  when  the  hulband  is  old  enough  to 
be  the  wife's  grandfather,  Hie  has  always  fecrets  that 
aie  worth  concealing,  take  my  word  for  it  :  lb,  faith, 
I  will  e'en  fet  about  that  in  earnell  which  I  have  hi- 
therto intended  only  as  a  jelt. 

RaiMil.  But  do  you  think  you  can  prevail  with 
her  ?  W  ill  flie  not  be  apt  to  think  Ihe  lofes  that  by 
the  exchange  which  he  cannot  make  her  amends  for? 

Lap.  Ah,  Ramilie  I  the  difficulty  is  not  fo  great 
to  perfuadc  a  woman  to  follow  her  interefl.  We  ge- 
nerally have  that  more  at  heart  than  you  men  ima- 
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gine;  befides,  we  are  extremely  apt  toliften  to  one 
another;  and  whether  you  would  lead  a  woman  to 
ruin,  or  prcferveher  from  ir,  the  fureit  way  of  doing 
either  is  by  one  of  her  own  fex.  We  are  generally 
decoy 'd  into  the  net  by  b'rds  of  our  own  feathers. 

Ramil.  Well,  if  you  do  fuccecd  i  \  your  under- 
taking, you  will  allow  thii,,  I  hope,  that  1  firll  put 
it  into  your  head. 

Lap-  Yes,  it  is  true,  you  did  mention  it  fird; 
but  I  thought  of  it  firll  I  am  furr,  I  mufl:  have 
thought  of  it :  but  I  will  not  lofe  a  moment's  time  : 
for,  notwithflandingall  I  have  fiid,  young  fellows  are 
devils.  Befides,  this  has  a  moft  plaulible  tongue, 
and  fhou'd  he  get  accefs  to  Mariana,  may  do  in  a  few 
minutes  what  1  fliall  never  be  able  to  undo  as  long 
as  I  live.  [Exii. 

Ramil.  There  goes  the  glory  of  all  chamber- 
maids. The  jade  has  art,  but  it  is  quite  ovcrfliadov/d 
by  her  vanity.  She  will  get  the  better  of  every  one, 
but  the  perfon  who  will  condcfcend  to  praife  her  -,  for, 
tho'  llie  be  a  moll  mercenary  devil,  flie  will  I'wallovv 
no  bribe  half  lb  eagerly  as  fl:ittery.  The  fame  pride 
which  warms  her  fancy,  ferves  to  cool  her  appetites  ; 
and  therefore,  though  fhe  hath  neither  virtue  nor 
beauty,  her  vanity  gives  her  both.  .  And  this  is  my 
miflrefsj  v;ith  a  pox  to  her.  Pray,  what  am  1  in 
love  with  ?  But  that  is  a  queftion  fo  i'tw  lovers  can 
anfwer,  that  I  fliall  content  myfclf  with  thinking  I 
am  in  love  with,  Leje  ne  ffai  quoi. 

SCENE,     LovEGOLD'i  lloufe, 

LOVEGOLD,    FREDERICK,    HAR- 
RIET, Mrs.  WISELY,  md  M  A  R  1  A  N  A. 

Love.  You  fee.  Madam,  what  it  is  to  marry  ex- 
tremely young.  Here  are  a  couple  of  tall  branches 
for  you,  almofl:  the  age  of  a  man  and  woman  j  but 
ill  weeds  grow  apace. 

E  e  4  Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Wise.  When  children  come  to  their  age, 
Mr.Lovegold,  they  are  no  longer  any  trouble  to  their 
parents  j  what  I  have  always  dreaded,  was  to  have 
married  into  a  family  where  there  werelmall  children. 

Love.  Pray  give  me  leave,  young  lady,  I  have 
been  told  you  have  no  great  averfion  ro  ipedtacles ;  it 
is  not  that  your  charms  do  not  fufficiently  fcrike  the 
naked  eye/or  that  they  want  addition  ;  but  it  is  with 
glaffes  we  look  at  the  ftars,  and  I'll  maintain  you 
are  a  l^ar  of  beauty  that  is  the  fineft,  brighteft,  and 
mod  glorious  of  all  fi:ars. 

Mar.  Harriet,  I  fliali  certainly  burfl-  :  Oh  !  nau- 
feous,  filthy  fellow! 

Love.   What  does  fhe  fay  to  you,  Harriet  ? 

Har.  She  fays.  Sir,  if  fhe  were  a  (lar,  you  fliould 
be  fure  of  her  kindeft  influence. 

Love.  How  can  1  return  this  great  honour  you 
do  me  r 

Mar.  Aiih  !   what  an  animal!  what  a  wretch  ! 

Lovi".  How  vaflly  am  I  oblig'd  to  you  for  thefe 
kind  fentiments  ! 

Mar.  1  fnall  never  be  able  to  hold  it  out,  unlefs 
you  keep  him  at  a  greater  dillance. 

Love.  \_Lij.'emng.^  1  fhall  make  them  both  keep 
their  oiliance.  Madam.  Harkee,  you  Mr.  Spendall, 
why  don't  you  come  and  make  this  lady  fome  ac- 
knowledcment  for  the  ereat  honour  file  does  your 
father  ?  ^ 

Frfd.  My  father  has  indeed,  Madam,  much  rea- 
fcn  to  be  vain  of  his  choice.  You  will  be  doubtlcis 
a  very  great  honour  to  our  family.  Notwithftand- 
ing  whicJT,  I  cannot  difiemble  my  real  fentiments  fo 
far,  as  to  counterfeit  any  joy  I  fliall  have  in  the  name 
of  fon-in-law  j  nor  can  I  help  faying,  that  if  it  were 
in  my  power,  I  believe  I  Ihould  make  no  fcruple  of 
preventing  the^ match. 

Mar.  I  believe  ir,  indeed  j  were  they  to  aflc  the 
leave  of  their  children,  few  parents  would  marry 
twice. 

Q  Love. 
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Love.  Why,  you  ill-bred  blockhead,  is  that  the 
compliment  you  make  your  mother-in-law  ? 

Fred.  Well,  Sir,  fince  you  will  have  me  talk  in 
anotner  Rile — Suffer  me.  Madam,  to  put  myfelf  in 
Nthe  place  ot  my  father;  and  believe  me,  when  I  fwear 
to  you  I  never  faw  any  one  half  fo  charming,  that  I 
can  imagine  no  happinels  equal  to  that  of  pleafing 
you  i  that,  to  be  called  your  hufband,  would  be  to 
my  ears  a  title  more  blelt,  more  glorious,  than  that 
of  the  greateft  of  princes.  The  polleflion  of  you  is 
the  moll  valuable  gift  in  the  power  of  fortune.  That 
is  the  lovely  mark  to  which  all  my  ambition  tends; 
there  is  nothing  which  I  am  not  capable  of  under- 
taking to  attain  fo  great  a  blcfling,  all  difficulties, 
when  you  are  the  prize  in  purfuit      ■ 

Love.  Hold,  hold.  Sir:  foftly,  ifyoupleafe. 

Fred.  I  am  only  faying  a  few  civil  things,  Sir, 
for  you  to  this  lady. 

Love.  Your  humble  fervant.  Sir:  I  have  a  tongue 
to  fay  civil  things  with  myfelf.  I  have  no  need  of 
fuch  an  interpreter  as  you  are,  fweet  Sir. 

Mar.  If  your  father  could  not  fpeak  better  for 
himfeif  than  his  fon  can  for  him,  I  am  afraid  he  would 
meet  with  little  fuccefs. 

Love.  I  don't  afl<  you,  ladies,  to  drink  any  wine 
before  fupper,  left  it  fhould  fpoil  your  ftomachs. 

Fred.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  order  fome 
fweetmeats.  Sir,  and  tokay,  in  the  next  room ;  X 
hope  the  ladies  will  excule  what  is  wanting, 

Mrs.  Wise.  There  was  no  neceility  for  fuch  a  col- 
lation. 

Fred.  [To  Mariana.]  Did  you  ever  fee.  Madam, 
fo  fine  a  brilliant  as  that  on  my  fatlier's  finger  ? 

Mar.  It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  a  very  fine  one. 

Fred.  You  cannot  judge  of  it.  Madam,  unlefs 
you  were  to  fee  it  nearer.  If  you  will  give  me  leave. 
Sir.  [Takes  i^  off  from  his  father's  Jinger^  a?id  gives  it 
to  Mariana.]  There  is  no  feeing  a  jewel  while  it  is  on 
the  linger. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Wise.  1  j.        ,,  ,.   .       ^ 

Mar.  5       ^^  ^^    ^  ^  prodigious  fine  one, 

Fred.  \_Pr^venting  Mariana,  "duho  is  going  to  return 
//.]  No,  Madam,  it  is  already  in  the  beft  hands. 
My  father,  Madam,  intends  it  as  a  prefent  to  you  j 
therefore,  I  hope,  ydu  will  accept  it, 

Love.  Prefent !  I ! 

Fred.  Is  it  not,  Sir,  your  requefl:  to  this  lady, 
that  fhe  would  wear  this  bauble  for  your  fake  ? 

LC'Vs.   [_To  his  f on.']  Is  the  devil  in  you  } 

Fred.  He  makes  figns  to  pie,  that  I  would  in- 
treat  you  to  accept  it. 

Mar.  I  fhall  not,  upon  my  word. 

Fred.  He  will  nor  receive  it  again. 

Love.  I  fiiall  run  flark-ftarlng  mad. 

Mar.  I  mud  infill  on  returning  ir. 

Fred.  It  v/ould  be  cruel  in  yow  lo  refufe  Iilin  ;  let 
ire  intreat  you.  Madam,  nor  .o  Ihock  i;  y  poor  father 
to  fuch«a  degree. 

Mrs.  Wis£.  It  is  ill-breeding,  child,  to  refufe  fo 
often. 

Love.  Oh  !  that  the  ^evil  wouid  but  fly  away 
with  this  fellow  1 

J-RFD.  Sec,  Madam,  what  agonies  he  is  in,  left  you 
/hould  return  it. — It  ib  not  my  fault,  dear  Sir;  I  do 

all  I  can  to  prevail  with but  fhe  is  obllinate 

For  pity's  fake,  Madam,  keep  it. 

Lov£.  [7'o  his  for.,']  Infernal  villain  ! 

Fred.  My  father  will  never  forgive  me,  Madamj 
unltfs  I  fucceed ;  on  my  knees  1  intreat  you. 

Love.  The  cut-throat ! 

Mrs.  Wise.  Daughter,  I  proteft  you  make  me 
afham'd  of  you  ;  come,  come,  put  up  the  ring,  lincc 
Mr.  Lovegold  is  io  uneafy  about  it. 

Mar.  Your  commands.  Madam,  always  deter- 
mine me,  and  I  fhall  refufe  no  longer. 

Love.  I  ihall  be  undone  j  I  wifli  I  was  buried 
while  I  have  one  farthing  left, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VL 
To  them    JAMES. 

James.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  at  the  door  who  d?* 
fires  to  ipeak  wich  you. 

Love.  Tel!  hnn  I  am  buly — bid  him  come  an- 
othff  time,  bid  him  leave  his  bufinefs  with  you 

James.  Muit  he  leave  the  money  he  has  broughc 
with  me,  S  r  ? 

Love.  No,  no,  ftay  —  teil  him  I  come  this  ini^ant, 
I  sJk  pardon,  ladies,  I'll  wait  on  you  a^uin  im- 
■"nediately. 

Frei:).  Will  you  pleafe,  ladies,  to  walk  into  the 
next  ro'^n,  and  taile  iht  collation  I  was  inentionina? 

Mar.  1  have  eat  too  much  fruit  already  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Mrs.  Wisr.  Really,  Sir,  this  is  an  unnecelTar^ 
trouble ;  but,  fmce  the  tokay  is  provided,  1  wiii 
tafie  one  glafs. 

Har.  i'il  v*?ait  on  you,  Madam  ? 

SCENE  vn. 

FREDERICK,    MARIANA. 

Mar.  That  is  a  mighty  pretty  picture  over  the 
dooi,  Harriet.  It  is  a  family-, ;iece,  my  dear  ;  i  think 
it  has  a  great  deal  of  you  in  it.  Are  not  you  generally 
thought  very  like  it  ?  Heyday,  where  is  my  mama 
and  your  filter  gone  ? 

Fred.  They  thought.  Madam,  we  might  have 
fome  bufinefs  together,  and  io  were  willing  to  leave 
lis  alone. 

Mar.  Did  they  {o  ?  but  as  we  happen  to  have  no 
bufinefs  together,  we  may  as  well  follov;  them. 

i-RED.  When  a  lover  has  no  other  obftacles  to 
furmounr^  but  thole  his  midrefs  throws  m  his  way, 

the 
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fhe  is  in  the  right  not  to  become  too  eafy  a  con- 
queft  :  but,  were  you  as  kind  as  1  could  wifh,  iny 
father  would  (till  prove  a  fufficient  bar  to  our  hap- 
pinefs  J  therefore  it  is  a  double  cruelty  in  you. 

Mar.  Our  happinefs !  how  come  your  happinefs 
and  mine  to  depend  lb  on  one, another,  pray,  when 
that  of  the  mother  and  fon-in-law  are  ulually  fo  very 
oppofite  ? 

Fred.  This  is  keeping  up  the  play  behind  the 
curtain.  Your  kindnefs  to  him  comes  from  the  iam.e 
Ipring,  as  your  cruelty  to  me. 

Mar.  Modeft  enough  !  then,  I  fuppofe,  you  think 
both  ftditious. 

Fred.  Faith,  to  be  fincere,  I  do  without  arro^gance, 
1  think  i  I  have  nothing  in  me  fo  dete{tab]e,as  fhould 
make  you  deaf  to  all  I  lay,  or  blind  to  ail  I  fuffer. 
This  I  am  certain,  there  is  nothing  in  him  fo  charm- 
ing, as  to  captivate  a  woman  of  your  fenfe  in  a  mo- 
incnt. 

Mar.  You  are  miftaken,  Sirj  money;  money, 
the  moft  charming  of  all  things;  money,  which  will 
fay  more  in  one  moment,  than  the  molt  elegant  lover 
can  in  years.  Perhaps  you  will  fay  a  man  is  not  young; 
I  anfwer,  he  is  rich.  He  is  not  genteel,  handfome, 
witty,  brave,  good-humour'd ;   but  he  is  rich,  rich, 

rich,  richj  rich that  one  word  contradicts  every 

thinf;y  you  can  fay  againfl:  him  ;  and  if  you  were  to 
praiie  a  perfon  for  an  whole  hour,  and  end  with,.'  But 
'he  is  poor,'  you  overthrow  all  you  have  faid  ;  for 
it  has  long  been  an  eftablilli'd  m.axim,  that  he  who 
is  rich  can  have  no  vice,  and  he  that  is  poor  can  have 
no  virtue. 

Fred.  Thefe  principles  are  foreign  to  the  real  fen- 
timents  of  Mariana's  heart.  I  vow,  did  you  but  know 
ho^)m^  a  counterfeit  you  are,  how  aukwardly  ill- 
nature  fits  upon  you,  you'd  never  wear  it.  There  is 
not  one  fo  abundon'd,  but  that  flie  can  affecfb  what 
is  amiable  better  than  you  can  what  is  odious.  Nature 
has  painted  in  you  the  complexion  of  virtue  in  fuch 

lively 
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lively  colours,  that  nothing  but  what  is  lovely  can 
luit  yoUj  or  appear  your  own. 

SCENE    VIII. 

MARIANA,     FREDERICK,     HAR- 
RIET. 

^  Har.  I  left  your  mama,  Mariana,  with  Mr.  Cler- 
mont, who  is  [hewing  her  fome  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery.    Well,  have  you  told  him  ? 

Mar.  Told  him  what  ? 

Har.  Why,  what  you  told  me  this  afternoon  3 
that  you  lov'd  him. 

Mar.  I  tell  you  I  lov'd  him-^ Oh  !  barbarous 

falfehood  ! 

Fred.  Did  you  ?  could  you  fay  Co  ?  Oh  !  repeat 
it  to  my  face,  and  make  me  blefs'd  to  that  degree. 

Har.  Repeat  it  to  him,  can't  you  ?  Hov/  can  you 
be  fo  ill-natur'd  to  conceal  any  thing  fron^i  another, 
which  would  make  him  happy  to  know?    ■ 

Mar.  The  lie  would  choak  me,  were  I  to  fay  fo. 

Har.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  have  faid  you  hated 
him  fo  often,  that  you  need  not  fear  that.  But,  if 
flie  will  not  difcover  it  to  you  herfelf,  take  my  word 
for  it,  brother,  (he  is  your  own  v/ithout  any  poffibi- 
lity  of  lofing.  She  is  full  as  fond  of  you  as  you  are 
of  her.  I  hate  this  peevifh,  foolifh  coynefs  in  wo- 
men, who  will  fufFer  a  worthy  lover  to  languifh  and 
defpair,  when  they  need  only  put  themfelves  to  the 
pain  of  telling  truth  to  make  them  eafy. 

Mar.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Mifs  Harrier, 
this  is  a  treatment  1  did  not  exped:  from  you,  efpe- 
cially  in  your  own  houfe.  Madam.  I  did  not  imagine 
I  was  invited  hither  to  be  betray'd,  and  that  you  had 
enter'd  into  a  plot  with  your  brother  againft  my  re- 
putation. 

Har.  We  form  a  plot  againft  your  reputation  !  I 
wifh  you  could  fee,  my  dear,  how  prettily  thefe  airs 

become 
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become  you.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  would  liw'^ 
no  reafon  to  be  in  love  with  ycur  fancy. 

Mar.  I  fliould  indeed  have  no  reafon  to  be  in 
lovj  wr.h  :ny  fancy,  if  ic  were  fix'd  where  you  have 
infmuated  it  to  be  placed. 

Ha?..  If  you  have  any  renfon.  Madam,  to  be 
afhamed  of  your  choice,  it  is  from  denying  ir.  My 
biothcr  is  everyway  worthy  of  you.  Madam;  and 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  if  1  can  prevent  ic>  you 
Ihall  not  render  him  as  ridiculous  to  the  town,  as 
you  have  'bme  other  of  your  admirers. 

FiiED,  Dear  Harrier,  carry  it  no  farther;  you  will 
ruin  me  for  ever  with  her. 

FIar.  Away,  you  do  not  know  the  fex.  Her 
vanity  will  make  you  play  the  fool  'till  fhe  defpifes 
ynu,  and  then  contempt  will  dellroy  her  alfecliun  for 
you It  is  a  part  fhe  has  often  nlay'd. 

Mar.  I  am  uoi'^'o  lo  you  however.  Madam,  for 
the  klTon  you  have  given  me,  how  far  I  may  depend 
on  a  woman's  friendlhip.  It  will  be  my  own  fault, 
if  ever  1  am  decciv'd  hereafxr. 

Har.  My  friendfliip.  Madam,  naturally  cools, 
when  I  difcover  its  obje^^  lei's  worthy  than  I  ima- 

gin'd  her. I  can  never  have   any  violent  cfteenl 

for  one,  who  would  make  herlclf  unhappy,  to  make 
the  perfon  who  doats  on  her  more  fo  j  the  ridiculous 
cuftomof  the  world  is  a  poor  excufe  for  fuch  a  beha- 
viour. And,  in  my  opinion,  the  coquette,  who  [\\' 
criiiccs  the  eafe  and  re])utation  of  as  many  as  flie  is 
aole  to  an  ili-natur'd  vanity,  is  a  more  odious,  I  am 
fure  flie  is  a  more  pernicious  creature,  than  the  wretch 
whom  fondnefs  betrays  to  make  her  lover  happy  at 
the  cxpeiice  of  her  own  reputation. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    IX. 
Toibem  Mrs. 'SW  I  SELY,  CLERMONT. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Upon  my  word.  Sir,  you  have  a 
moft  excellent  tafte  for  pitflin^s. 

Mar.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer  :  if  you  had  beeil 
bale  enough  to  have  given  up  all  frienofhip  and  ho- 
nour, good  breeding  ihould  have  reftrain'd  you  fromi 
iifing  me  after  this  inhumane,  cruel,  barbarous 
manner. 

?vIrs.  Wise.  Blefs  me  1  child,  what's  the  matter? 

Har.  Lee  mc  intreat  you,  Mariana,  not  to  expofe 
yourfelf  j  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  his 
fide  J  and  therefore  pray  let  the  whole  be  a  fecret. 

Mar.  a  fecret  !  no.  Madam.  The  whole  v/orld 
Hiall  know  how  I  have  been  treated.  I  thank  Hea- 
ven, I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  reveng'd  on  you  j 
and  if  I  am  not  reveng'd  on  you«- 

Fred.  See,  fifter,  was  I  not  in  the  right?  Did  I 
not  tell  you,  you  would  ruin  me?  and  now  you  have 
done  it. 

Har.  Courage!  all  will  go  well  yet.  You  muft 
not  be  frighten'd  at  a  few  itorms.  Thefe  are  only 
blafts  that  carry  a  lover  to  his  harbour. 

SCENE    X. 
To  them  LOVEGOLD. 

Love.  I  all^  your  pardon,  I  have  difpatch'd  my 
bufmefs  with  all  poliible  haile. 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  did  not  expecfl,  Mr.  Lovegold, 
when  we  were  invited  hither,  that  your  children  in- 
tended to  affront  us. 

Love.  Has  any  one  affronted  you.  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Your  children.  Sir,  have  ufed  my 
poor  girl  fo  ill,  that  they  have  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes.  I  can  alTure  you,  we  are  not  ui'd  to  be  treated 

in 
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in  this  manner.  My  daughter  is  of  as  good  a  fa- 
mily'  ' 

Love.  Out  of  my  fight,  audacious,  vile  wi  ctches/ 
and  let  me  never  fee  you  again. 

Fred.  Sir,  I 

Love.  I  won't  hear  a  word,  and  I  wifli  I  may 
never  hear  you  more.  Was  ever  fuch  impudence, 
to  dare,  after  what  I  have  told  you 

Har.  Come,  brother ;  perhaps  I  may  give  you 
fome  con-fort. 

Fred.  I  fear  you  have  deflroy'd  it  for  ever. 

SCENE    XL 

LOVEGOLD,    Mrs.  \N\SEhY,    MARI- 
ANA, CLERMONT. 

Love.  How  ("hall  I  make  you  amends  for  the 
rudencfs  you  have  fuffer'd  ?  Poor,  pretty  creature  ! 
had  they  ftoien  my  purl'c,  I  would  almoft  as  foon 
have  pardon'd  them. 

Mrs.  Wise.  The  age  is  come  to  a  fine  pafs,  in- 
deed, if  children  are  to  control  the  wills  of  their  pa- 
rents. If  I  would  have  confented  to  a  fecond  match, 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  icen  a  child  of  mine 
op  pole  it. 

Love.  Let  us  be  married  immediately,  my  dear; 
and  if  after  tiiat  they  ever  dare  to  ofixnd  you,  they 
Ihall  itay  no  longer  under  my  roof. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Lookee,  Mariana,  I  know  your  con- 
fentwill  appearalittle  fudden,and  not  altogether  con- 
form to  thofe  nice  rules  of  decorum,  of  which  I  have 
been  all  my  life  fo  flrict  an  obfervtr  j  but  this  is  fo 
prudent  a  match,  that  the  world  will  be  apt  to  give 
vou  a  difpenfation.  When  woinen  feem  too  forward 
to  run  away  wi:h  idle  voung  fellows,  tlie  world  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  vi-ry  icvere  on  them  j  but  when  they 
onlyconfult  their  intereft  in  their  conl'ent,  tho'  it  be 

never 
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n^ver  fo  quickly  given  j  we  fay.  La  !  who  fufpedled 
it  ?  it  was  mighty  privately  carried  on. 

Mar.  I  refign  myfelf  intirely  over  to  your  will. 
Madam,  and  am  at  your  difpofal. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Mr.  Lovegold,  my  daughter  is  a 
little  Ihy  on  this  occafion  :  you  know  your  courtfliip 
has  not  been  of  any  long  date ;  but  fhe  has  confi- 
der'd  your  great  merit,  and  I  believe  I  may  venture 
to  give  you  her  confent. 

Love.  And  fhall  I  ?  hey !  I  begin  to  find  myfelf 
the  happieft  man  upon  earth.  Od  !  Madam,  you 
Ihall  be  a  grandmother  within  thefe  ten  months.  I 
am  a  very  young  fellow. 

Mar.  If  you  were  five  years  younger,  I  fhould 
utterly  deteft  you. 

Love.  The  very  creature  fhe  was  defcrib'd  to  be. 
No  one,  fure,  ever  fo  luckily  found  a  mafs  of  trea- 
fure  as  1  have.  My  pretty  fweet,  if  you  will  walk 
a  few  miinutes  in  the  garden,  I  will  wait  on  you  }  I 
muft  give  fome  neceffary  orders  to  my  clerk. 

Mrs,  Wise.  We  Ihall  expect  you  with  impatience. 

SCENE    XIL 
LOVEGOLD,    CLERMONT. 

Love.  Clermont,  come  hither :  you  fee  the  difor- 
der  my  houfe  is  like  to  be  in  this  evening.  I  muft 
trull  every  thing  to  your  care ;  fee  that  matters  be 
manag'd  with  as  fmall  expence  as  poflible.  My  ex- 
travagant fon  has  fcnt  for  fruit,  fwcetmeats,  and  to- 
kay.  Take  care  what  is  not  eat  or  drank  be  return'd 
to  the  trades-people.  If  you  can  fave  a  bottle  of  the 
wine,  let  that  be  fent  back  too,  and  put  up  what  is 
left;  if  part  of  a  bottle,  in  a  pint:  that  I  will  keep 
for  my  ov/n  drinking  when  I  am  fick.  Be  fure  thac 
the  fervants  of  my  guefts  be  not  afk'd  to  come  far- 
ther than  the  hall,  for  fear  fome  of  mine  Ihould  ail;; 
them  to  eat.     I  truft  every  thing  to  you. 

Vol.  II.  F  f  Clei^ 
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Cler.  I  Ihall  take  all  the  care  pofTible,  Sir.  But 
there  is  one  thing  in  this  entertainment  of  yours, 
which  gives  rnc  inexpreffible  pain. 

Love.  What  is  that,  pr'ythee  ? 

Cler.  That  is  the  caule  of  it.  Give  me  leave. 
Sir,  to  be  free  on  this  occafion.  I  am  forry  a  man 
of  your  years  and  prudence  Ihould  be  prevaiFd  on  to 
fo  indifcreet  an  aftion,  as  1  fear  this  marriage  will  be 
called. 

Love.  I  know  {he  has  not  quite  fo  great  a  fortune 
as  I  might  expedl. 

Cler.  Has  fhe  any  fortune.  Sir  ? 

Love.  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  1  have  been  very  well  alTur'd 
that  her  mother  is  in  very  good  circumfbances ;  and 
you  know  fhe  is  her  only  daughter.  Befides,  llie 
h.is  feveral  qualities  which  will  lave  a  fortune.  And 
a  penny  fav'd  is  a  penny  got ;  fince  1  find  1  have 
great  occafion  for  a  wife,  I  might  have  fearch'd  all 
over  this  town,  and  not  have  got  one  cheaper. 

Cler,  Sure,  you  are  in  a  dream,  Sir;  flie  fave  a 
fortulie ! 

Love.  In  the  article  of  a  table,  at  leaft  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

Cler.  Sure,  Sir,  you  do  not  know 

1  ov^E.  In  clothes,  two  hundred  more 

Cler.  There  is  not.  Sir,  in  the  whole  town 

Love.  In  jewels,  one  hundred;  play,  five  hun- 
dred i  thefe  have  been  all  prov'd  to  me;  befides  all 
that  her  mother  is  worth.  In  fhort,  I  have  made  a 
very  prudent  choice. 

Cler.  Do  but  hear  me.  Sir. 

Love.  Take  a  particular  care  of  the  family,  my 
good  boy.     Pray,  let  there  be  nothing  wafted. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    XIII. 

CLERMONT    alone. 

How  vainly  do  we  fpcnd  our  breath,  while  paf- 
fion  fhuts  thenars  of  thofe  we  talk  to.  I  thought  it 
impoflible  for  any  thing  to  have  furmounted  his  ava- 
rice j  but  I  find  there  is  one  little  palTion,  which 
reigns  triumphant  in  every  mind  it  creeps  into;  and 
whether  a  man  be  covetous,  proud,  or  cowardly,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  woman  to  make  him  liberal,  hum- 
ble, and  brave.  Sure  this  young  lady  will  not  let  her 
fury  carry  her  into  the  arms  of  a  wretch  fhe  defpifcs ; 
but,  as  fhe  is  a  coquette,  there  is  no  anfwering  for  any 
of  her  adions.  I  will  haften  to  acquaint  Frederick 
with  what  I  have  heard.  Poor  man,  how  little  fatif- 
faclion  he  finds  in  his  miftrefs,  compared  to  what  I 
meet  in  Harriet*  Love  to  him  is  mifery,  to  me  per- 
fedl  happinefs.  Women  are  always  one  or  the  other ; 
they  are  never  indifferent. 

Whoever  takes  for  better  and  for  worfe. 
Meets  with  the  greateft  blefling,  or  the  greateft 
curfe, 

ACT     IV.       S  C  E  N  E     L 

SCENE,  A  Hall  z«  L  o  v  e  g  o  l  dV  Houfe, 
FREDERICK,  RAMILIE. 

Frederick. 

HOW  !    Lappet  my  enemy  !    and  can  fhe  at- 
tempt to  forward  Mariana's  marriage  with  my 
father  ? 

Ramil.  Sir,  upon  my  honour,  it  is  true.    She  told 
Ff  2  ic 
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it  me  in  the  higheft  confidence ;  a  truft.  Sir,  which 
nothing  but  the  inviolable  friendlliip  I  have  for  yoq 
pould  have  prevail'd  with  me  to  have  broken, 

Fred.  Sir,  I  am  your  mofl:  humble  lervanti  I  arn 
infinitely  oblig'd  to  your  friendfliip. 

Ramil.  Oh  1  Sir  J  but  really  I  did  withftand  pretty 
confiderable  oilers :  for,  would  you  think  it.  Sir,  the 
jade  had  the  impudence  to  attempt  to  engage  me  too, 
in  the  affair  ?  1  believe.  Sir,  you  wou'd  have  been 
pleas'd  to  h?-ve  heard  the  anJwer  I  gave  her :  Ma- 
dam, fays  I,  do  you  think  if  I  had  no  more  honour, 
I  fliould  have  no  greater  regard  to  my  interell.  It 
is  my  interefl:.  Madam,  fays  I,  to  be  honed;  for  my 
mafter  is  a  man  of  that  generofity,  that  lii  erality,  that 
bounty,  that  I  am  fure  he  will  never  Ibffer  any  fer- 
vant  of  his  to  be  a  lofer  by  being  true  to  iiim.  No, 
no,  fays  1 ;  let  him  alone  for  rewarding  a  fervant, 
when  he  is  but  once  alTur'd  of  his  fidelity. 

Fred.  No  demands  nov/,  Ramilie :  1  (hall  find  a 
time  to  reward  you. 

Ramil.  That  v/as  what  I  told  her.  Sir.  Do  you 
think,  fays  I,  this  old  rafcal  (I  afkyour  pardon.  Sir), 
that  this  Hunks,  my  null;  r's  tather,  will  live  for 
ever  ?  And  thf  n,  fays  I,  do  you  think  my  rnafter 
will  not  remember  his  old  friends? 

Fred.  Well,  bur,  de.ir  Sir,  let  us  havt-  no  more 
of  your  rhetoric — go  and  fetch  LappeC  hither.  I'll 
^ry  if  I  can't  bring  her  over. 

IIamil.  Bring  her  over!  a'fig  for  her.  Sir.  I 
have  a  plot  v/orth  fifty  of  yours.  I'll  blow  her  up 
with  your  father.  I'll  make  him  bflieve  jult  the 
contrary  of  every  word  (he  has  told  him. 

Fred.  Can  you  do  that  ? 

Ramil.  Never  fear  it,  Sirj  I'll  warrant  my  lie^ 
keep  even  pace  with  hers.  But,  Sir^  I  have  another 
plot;  I  don't  quellion  but  before  you  fleep,  I  (hall 
put  you  in  poffefllon  of  fome  thoufands  pf  your  fa-^ 
ther's  money, 

■  Fred, 
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i?RED.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  provoke 
tne  to  it ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  wilj  be  carrying  tiie 
jefl  too  far. 

Ramil.  Sir,  I  will  Undertake  to  make  it  one,  that 
robbing  him  is  a  downright  meritorious  a6l.  Bcfides, 
Sir,  if  you  have  any  qii.dms  of  confcicnce,  you  may 
return  it  him  again.  Youi*  having  pofTeflion  of  ic 
will  bring  him  to  any  terms; 

Fred.  Well,  well.  I  believe  there  is  little  danger 
of  thy  ftealing  any  thing  from  him*  So  about  the 
firft  affair.  It  is  that  only  which  caufes  my  prefenc 
pain. 

Ramil.  Fear  nothing,  Sir,  whilft  Ramilie  is  your 
friendi 

SCENE     11. 
FREDERICK,    CLERMONT* 

Fred.  If  impudence  can  give  a  title  to  fuccefs,  t 
am  fure  thou  haft  a  good  one. 

Cler.  Oh !  Frederick,  I  have  been  looking  for  yoii 
all  over  the  houfe.  I  h.ive  rievvs  for  youj  which  will 
give  me  pain  to  difcover,  though  it  is  neceffary  yoii 
fhould  know  it.  In  fliort,  Mariana  has  determin'd 
to  marry  your  father  this  evening. 

Fred.  How !  oh  !  Clermont,  is  it  pofTible  ?  Curfed 
be  the  politics  of  my  fifter,  Ihe  is  the  innocent  occa- 
fion  of  this.  And  can  Mariana  from  a  pique  to  her 
throw  herfelf  away  !  Dear  Clermont,  give  me  fome 
advice,  think  on  fome  method  by  which  I  may  pre- 
vent, at  lealt  defer,-  this  march  j  for  that  moment 
which  gives  her  to  my  father,  will  ftrike  a  thoufand 
daggers  in  my  heart. 

Cler.  Would  I  could  advife  you  :  but  here  comes 
one  who  is  more  likely  to  invent  fome  means  for  youk' 
deliverance. 

Fred,  Ha  !  Lappet  J 

F  f  3  S  d  E  N  E 
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SCENE    III. 

LAPPET,     FREDERICK,     CLER- 
MONT. 

Lap.  Heyday  !  Mr.  Frederick,,  you  (land  with 
your  arms  acrofs,  snd  look  as  melancholy  as  if  there 
vras  a  funeral  going  on  in  the  houle,  inftead  of  a 
wedding. 

Fred.  This  wedding,  Madam,  will  prove  the  oc- 
cafion  of  my  funeral  j  1  am  oblig'd  to  you  for  being 
inftrumcntal  to  it. 

Lap.  Why  truly,  if  you  confider  the  cafe  rightly^ 
I  think  you  are.  It  will  be  much  aiore  to  your  in- 
tereft  to 

Fred.  Miftrefs,  undo  immediately  what  you  have 
done  J  prevent  this  match  which  you  have  forward- 
ed, or  by  all  the  devils  which  inhabit  that  heart  of 
yours • 

Lap.  For  Heaven's  fake.  Sir.  You  do  not  in- 
tend  to  kill  me  ? 

Fred.  Wiiat  could  drive  your  villany  to  attempt 
to  rob  me  of  the  woman  I  dote  on  more  than  life  ? 
What  could  urge  thee  v.hen  I  trulled  thee  with  my 
paflion,  wjien  1  have  paid  the  moll  extravagant  ufury 
for  money  to  bribe  thee  to  be  my  friend,  what  could 
fway  thee  to  betray  mc  I 

Lap.  As  I  hope  to  be  fliv'd,  Sir,  whatever  I  have 
done  was  intended  for  your  fervice. 

Fred.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it ;  I  know  thou  haft 
iis'd  thy  utmoft  art  to  perfuade  my  father  into  this 
match. 

Lap.  If  I  did,  Sir,  it  was  all  with  a  view  towards 
your  interell ;  if  I  ha/e  done  any  thing  to  prevent 
your  having  her,  it  was  bccaufc:  1  thought  you  would 
do  better  without  her. 

Fked.  Would'ft  tliou,  to  fave  my  life,  tear  out 
my  heart  ?  And  doit  thou,  like  an  impudent  inqui- 

licor., 
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Titor,  while,  thou  art  dcitroying  me,  alTert  it  is  for 
my  own  fake. 

Lap.  Be  but  appeas'd.  Sir,  and  let  me  recover  out 
of  this  terrible  fright  you  have  put  me  into,  and 
I  will  engage  to  make  you  eafy  yet, 

Cler.  Dear  Frederick,  adjourn  your  anger  for  a 
while  atleafti  I  am  fure,  Mrs.  Lappet  is  not  your 
enemy  in  her  heart}  and  whatever  Jhe  has  done,  if  ic 
has  not  been  for  your  fake,  this  I  dare  confidently 
affirm,  it  has  been  for  her  own.  And  I  have  fo  good 
an  opinion  of  her,  that  the  moment  you  Ihew  her  it 
will  be  m.ore  her  intereft  to  ferve  you,  than  to  oppofe 
you,  you  may  be  fecure  of  her  friendfhip. 

Fred.  But  has  fhe  not  already  carried  it  beyond 
retrieval  ? 

Lap.  Alas !  Sir,  I  never  did  any  thing  yet  lb  ef- 
fedlually,  but  that  I  have  been  capable  of  undoin^^  't; 
nor  have  I  ever  faid  any  thing  {o  poPtively,  bu:  chat 
I  have  been  able  as  pofuively  uo'unfay  it  again.  As 
for  truth,  I  have  negleCled  it  fo  long,  that  I  often 
forgot  which  fide  of  the  queftion  it  is  of.  Befides,  I 
look  on  ic  to  be  fo  very  infignificant  towards  fuccefs, 
that  I  am  indifferent  whether  it  is  for  me  or  againffc 
me. 

Fred.  Let  me  intreat  you,  dear  Madam,  to  lofe 
no  time  in  informing  us  of  your  many  excellent  qua- 
lities J  but  confider  hosv  very  precious  our  time  is, 
fince  the  marriage  is  intended  this  very  evening. 

Lap.  That  cannot  be. 

Cler.  My  own  ears  were  witnciTes  to  her  confent. 

Lap.  That  indeed  may  be — but  for  the  marriage 
it  cannot  be,  nor  it  fhall  not  be. 

Fred.  How  !  how  will  you  prevent  it  ? 

Lap.  By  an  infallible  rule  I  have.  But,  Sir,  Mr. 
Clermont  was  mentioning  a  certain  little  word  called 
Interell,  juft  now.  I  fhould  not  repr^at  it  to  y.iu,  S  r, 
but  that  really  one  goes  about  a  thing  with  fo  much 
a  better  will,  and  one  has  fo  much  better  lu^k  in  ic 
too,  when  one  has  got  fome  little  matter  by  it. 

F  f  4  Fred, 
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Fred.  Here,  take  all  the  money  I  have  in  my 
pockeCj  and  on  my  marriage  with  Mariana,  thou  (halt 
have  fifty  more. 

Lap.  That  is  enough.  Sir ;  if  they  were  half-mar* 
ried  already,  I  would  unmarry  them  again.  I  am 
impatient  till  I  am  about  it — Oh  !  there  is  nothing 
like  gold  to  quicken  a  woman's  capacity. 

SCENE    IV. 
FREDERICK,    CLERMONT. 

Fred.  Doll  thou  think  I  may  place  any  confidence 
in  what  this  woman  fays  ? 

Cler.  Faith  !  I  think  fo.  I  have  told  you  how 
dexcroufly  fiie  manag'd  my  affairs.  I  have ieen  fbcli 
proofs  of  her  capacity,  that  1  am  much  eaficr  on 
your  account  than  1  was. 

Fred.  My  own  heart  is  fomething  lighter  too. 
Oh  Clermont  I  how  dearly  do  we  buy  all  the  joys 
which  we  receive  from  women ! 

Cler.  A  coquette's  lover  generally  pays  very  fe- 
verely,  indeed.  His  game  is  fure  to  lead  him  a  long 
chace,  and  if  he  catches  her  at  lafl-,  flie  is  hardly 
worth  carrying  home -You  will  excuie  me. 

Fred.  I:  does  not  afieft  mej  for  what  appears  a 
coquette  in  Mariana,  is  rather  the  effefts  of  fpright- 
linefs  and  youth,  than  any  fixed  habit  of  mind;  (he 
has  good  fenfe  and  good  nature  at  the  bottom^ 

Cler.  If  (he  has  good  nature  it  is  at  the  bottom 
indeed  -,  for  I  think  Ihe  has  never  difcover'd  any  to 
you. 

Fred.  Women  of  her  beauty  and  merit  have  fuch 
a  variety  of  admirers,  that  they  arc  fhocked  to  think 
of  giving  up  all  the  reft  by  fixing  on  one.  Befides, 
fo  many  pretty  gentlem.en  are  continually  attending 
them,  and  wnifpering  foft  things  in  their  ears,  who 
think  all  their  fcrvices  well  repaid  by  a  curtfey  or  a 
fmile,  that  they  are  ftartled,  and  think  a  lover  a  mofb 

unrca- 
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iinreafonable  creature,  who  can  imagine  he  merits 
their  whole  perfon. 

Cler.  They  are  of  all  people  my  averfion ;  they 
are  a  fort  of  fpaniels,  who,  tho'  they  have  no  chance 
of  running  down  the  hare  themfelves,  often  fpoil  the 
chace.  I  have  known  one  of  thefe  fellows  purfue 
half  the  fine  women  in  town,  without  any  other  de- 
fign  than  of  enjoying  them  all  in  the  arms  of  a 
ftrumper.  It  is  pleafant  enough  to  fee  them  watch- 
ing the  eyes  of  a  woman  of  quality  half  an  hour,  to 
get  an  opportunity  of  making  a  bow  to  her. 

Fred.  Which  fne  often  returns  with  a  fmile,  or 
fome  more  extraordinary  mark  of  affedtion ;  from  a 
charitable  defign  of  giving  pain  to  her  real  admirer, 
who,  tho'  he  can't  be  jealous  of  the  animal,  is  con- 
cern'd  to  fee  her  condefcend  to  take  notice  of  him. 

SCENE    V. 

HARRIET,   FREDERICK,  CLER- 
MONT. 

Har.  I  fuppofe,  brother,  you  have  heard  of  my 
good  father's  oeconomy,  that  he  has  refolv'd  to  join 
two  entertainments  in  one — and  prevent  giving  an 
extraordinary  wedding-fupper. 

Fred.  Yes,  I  have  heard  it and  I  hope  have 

taken  meafures  to  prevent  it. 

Har.  Why,  did  you  believe  it  then  ? 

Fred.  I  think  I  had  no  longer  room  to  doubt. 

Har.  I  would  not  believe  it,  if  I  were  to  fee 
them  in  bed  together. 

Fred.  Heaven  forbid  it ! 

Har.  So  fay  I  too.  Heaven  forbid  I  fiiould  have 
fuch  a  mother-in-law  j  but  I  think,  if  fhe  were  wed- 
ded into  any  other  family,  you  would  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  fo  conftant  a  miftrefs. 

Fred.  Dear  Harriet,  indulge  my  weaknefs. 

Hak. 
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Har.  I  will  indulge  your  weaknefs  with  all  my 

heart but  the  men  ought  not ;  for  they  are  fuch 

lovers  as  you,  who  fpoil  the  women. -Come,  if 

you  will  bring  Mr.  Clermont  into  my  apartment,  I'll 
give  you  a  difli  of  tea,  and  you  Ihall  have  fome  Sal 
Volatile  in  it,  tho'  you  have  no  real  caufe  for  any  de* 
prefTion  of  your  fpirit  j  for  I  dare  fwear  your  miftrefs 
is  very  fafe.  And  I  am  fure,  if  fhe  were  to  be  loft 
in  the  manner  you  apprehend,  llie  would  be  the  belt 
lofs  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

Cler.  Oh  Frederick  1  if  your  miftrefs  were  buc 
equal  to  your  fifter,  you  might  be  well  called  the  hap- 
pieft  of  mankind.  \_Excunt, 

S  C  E  N  E    VI. 
MARIANA,   LAPPET. 

Lap.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  fo  you  have  perfuaded  the 
old  lady  that  you  really  intended  to  have  him. 

Mar.  I  tell  you,  I  do  really  intend  to  have  him. 

Lap.  Have  him!  ha,  ha,  ha  1  For  what  do  you 
intend  to  have  him  ? 

Mar.  Have  I  not  told  you  already  that  I  will 
marry  him  ? 

Lap.  Indeed,  you  will  not. 

Mar.  How,  Mrs.  Impertinence,  has  your  miftrefs 
told  you  fo  ?  and  did  flie  fend  you  hither  to  perfuade 
me  againft  the  match  ? 

Lap.  What  fhould  you  marry  him  for  ?  As  for 
his  riches,  you  might  as  well  think  of  going  hungry 
to  a  fine  entertainment,  v/here  you  are  fure  of  not  be- 
ing fufFer'd  to  eat.  The  very  income  of  your  own 
fortune  will  be  more  than  he  will  allow  you.  Adieu 
fine  clothes,  operas,  plays,  aflTemblies  j  adieu  dear 
Quadrille — and  to  what  have  you  facrificed  all  thefe  ? 

not  to  a  hufband — for  whatever  you  make  of 

him,  you  will  never  make  a  hufband  of  iiim,  I'm 
fure. 

Mar. 
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Mar.  This  is  a  liberty,  Madam,  I  fhall  not  al- 
low you;  if  you  intend  to  ftay  in  this  houfe,  you 
mud  leave  off  thele  pretty  airs  you  have  lately  given 

yourfelf -Remember  you  are  a  fervant  here,  and 

not  the  miftrefs,  as  you  have  been  fuffer'd  to  affeft. 

Lap.  You  may  lay  afide  your  airs  too,  good  Ma- 
dam, if  you  come  to  that;  for  I  Ihall  not  defire  to 
ftay  in  this  houie  when  you  are  the  miftrefs  of  it. 

Mar.  It  will  be  prudent  in  you,  not  to  put  on 
your  ufual  infolence  to  me  j  for,  if  you  do,,  your 
mafter  fhall  punifh  you  for  it. 

Lap.  I  have  one  comfort,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
punifh  me  half  lb  much  as  he  will  you.     The  worft 

he  can  do  to  me  is  to  turn  me  out  of  the  houfe 

but  you  he  can  keep  in  it.  Wife  to  an  old  fellow  I 
faugh  I 

Mar.  If  Mifs  Harriet  fent  you  on  this  errand, 
you  may  return,  and  tell  her,  her  wit  is  Ihallower 
than  I  imagin'd  it and  fince  fhe  has  no  more  ex- 
perience, I  believe  I  fhall  fend  my  daughter-in-law 
to  fchool  again.  [£x//. 

Lap.  Hum  !  you  will  have  a  fchoolmafter  at 
home.  I  begin  to  doubt>  whether  this  fweet-tem- 
per'd  creature  will  not  marry  in  fpite  at  lafh  I  have 
one  project  more  to  prevent  her,  and  that  I  will 
about  inftantly. 

SCENE    VII.     ne  garden, 
LOVEGOLD,  A/rj.  wisely. 

Love.  I  cannot  be  eafy.  I  muft  fettle  fomething 
upon  her. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Lovegold,  itisun- 
neceffary ;  when  you  die^  you  will  leave  your  wife 
very  well  provided  for. 

Love.  Indeed,  1  have  known  feveral  lawfuits 
happen  on  thefe  accounts  ;  and  fometimes  the  v/hole 
has  been  thrown  away  in  difputing  to  which  party 

it 
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it  belong'd.  I  fliall  not  fleep  in  my  grave,  while  A 
fet  of  villanous  lawyers  are  dividing  the  little  rrioney 
I  have  annong  them. 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  know  this  old  fool  is  fond  enough 
now  to  come  to  any  terms  j  but  it  is  ill  trufting  him  : 
violent  paflions  can  never  laH  long  at  his  years. 

Love.  What  are  you  confidering  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Mr.  Lovegold,  I  am  fure,  knows 
the  world  too  well  to  have  the  v/orfe  opinion  of  any 
woman  from  her  prudence  :  therefore  I  muft  tell 
you,  this  delay  of  the  match  does  not  at  all  pleafe 
me.  It  feems  to  argue  your  inclinacion  abated,  and 
fo  it  is  better  to  let  the  treaty  end  here.  My  daugh- 
ter has  a  very  good  offer  now,  which  were  {he  to 
rcfufe  on  your  account,  (lie  would  make  a  very  ridi* 
cujous  figure  in  the  world  after  you  had  left  her. 

Love.  Alas !  Madam,  I  love  her  better  than 
any  thing  almofl  upon  the  fice  of  the  earth  -,  this  de- 
lay is  to  fecurc  her  a  good  jointure  :  I  am  not  worth 
the  money  the  world  fays;  1  am  not  indeed. 

Mrs.  Wise,  Well,  Sir,  then  there  can  be  no  harm 
for  the  fatisfadlion  of  both  her  mind  and  mine,  in 
your  figning  a  fmall  contradl,  which  can  be  prepar'd 
immediately. 

Love.  What  fignifies  figning.  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  fee.  Sir,  you  don't  care  for  it.  So 
there  is  no  harm  done;  and  really  this  other  is  fo 
very  advantageous  an  offer,  that  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther I  (hall  not  be  blam'd  for  refufing  him  on  an/ 
account. 

Love.  Nay,  but  be  not  in  hafte;  what  would 
you  have  me  fign  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Only  to  perform  your  promife  of 
marriage. 

Love.  Well,  well,  let  your  lawyer  draw  it  up  then, 
and  mine  fliall  look  it  over. 

Mrsv  Wise.  I  believe  my  lawyer  is  in  the  houfe  ; 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  get  it  done  inftantlyi  and  ihert 

2  W«' 
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we  will  give  this  gentleman  a  final  anfvver.     I  afTure 
you,  he  is  a  very  advantageous  offer.  [Exit. 

Love,  As  1  intend  to  marry  this  girl,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  figning  the  contradl ;  her  lawyer  draws 
it  up,  fo  I  fhali  be  at  no  expence;  for  I  can  get 
mine  to  look  it  over  for  nothing.  I  fhould  have  done 
very  wifely  indeed,  to  have  incitled  her  to  a  third  of 
my  fortune,  whereas  I  will  not  make  her  jointure 
above  a  tenth.  I  proteft  it  is  with  fome  difficulty 
that  I  have  prevail'd  with  myfelf  to  put  off  the 
match :  I  am  more  in  love,  I  find,  than  I  fufpeded, 

SCENE    VIII. 
LAPPET,    LOVEGOLD. 

Lap.  Oh  !  unhappy  !  miferable  creature  that  I 
am  !  what  fliall  I  do  ?  whither  fhall  I  go  ? 

Love.  What's  the  matter.  Lappet  ? 

Lap.  To  have  been  innocently  alTilling  in  betray- 
ing fo  good  a  man  !  fo  good  a  mAafter!  fo  good  a 
friend  1 

Love.  Lappet,  I  fay. 

Lap.  I  fliall  never  forgive  myfelf,  I  fliall  never 

outlive  it,  I  fnall  never  ear,  drink,  fleep 

\_Runs  againji  him. 

Love.  One  would  think  you  were  walking  ia 
your  fleep  now.    What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Lap.  Oh!  Sir! you   are  undone.  Sir,  and  I 

am  undone. 

Love.  Howl  what!  has  any  one  robb'd  me? 
have  1  loft  any  thing  ? 

Lap.  No,  Sir;  but  you  have  got  fomething. 

Love.  What?  what? 

Lap.  a  wife.  Sir. 

Love.  No,  I  have  not  yet but  why 

Lap.  How,  Sir,  are  you  not  married  ? 

LoYE.  No. 

Lap. 
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Lap.  That  is  thp  happieft  word  I  ever  heard  come 
out  of  your  mouth. 

Love.  I  have,  for  fome  particular  reafons,  put  off 
the  match  for  a  few  days. 

Lap.  Yes,  Sir  ;  and  for  fome  particular  reafons, 
you  fhall  put  off  the  match  for  a  few  years. 
Love.  What  do  you  fay  ? 

Lap.  Oh  !  Sir,  this  affair  has  ahnoft  determin'd 
me  never  to  engage  in  matrimonial  matters  again. 
I  have  been  finely  deceiv'd  in  this  lady.  I  told  you. 
Sir,  fhe  had  anefUte  in  a  certain  county;  but  I  find 
it  is  all  a  cheat.  Sir;  the  devil  of  any  eftate  has  fhe. 
Love.  How  !  not  any  eftate  at  all ',  How  can  fhe 
Jive  then  ? 

Lap.  Nay,  Sir.  Heaven  knows  how  half  the 
people  in  this  town  live. 

Love.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  good  quality 
in  a  woman  to  be  able  to  live  without  an  eftate.  She 
that  can  make  fomething  out  of  nothing,  will  make 
a  little  go  a  great  way.  I  am  forry  (he  has  no  for- 
tune;   but    confidering    all    her   faving   qualities^ 

Lappet 

Lap.  All  an  impofition.  Sir;  ftie  is  the  moft  ex- 
travagant wretch  upon  earth. 

Love.  Plow  !  how  1  extravagant ! 
Lap.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  flie  is  downright  extrava- 
gance itfelf. 

Love.  Can  it  be  poftible  after  what  you  told  me  ? 
Lap.  Alas  !  Sir,  that  was  only  a  cioke  thrown 
over  her  real  inclinations. 

Love.  How  was  it  pofiible  for  you  to  be  fo  de- 
ceiv'd in  her  ? 

Lap.  Alas !  Sir,  fhe  would  have  deceiv'd  any  one 
\]pon  earth,  even  you  yourfelf :  for.  Sir,  during  a 
whole  fortnight  fince  you  have  been  in  love  with  her, 
fhe  has  made  it  her  whole  bufinefs  to  conceal  her  ex- 
travagance, and  appear  thrifty. 

Love.  That  is  a  good  fign,  tho' ;  Lappet,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  is  a  good  fign  ;  right  habits  as  well  as 

wrong 
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wrong  are  got  by  affefling  them.  And  fhe  who 
could  be  thrifty  a  whole  forrnight,  gives  lively  hopes 
that  Hie  may  be  brought  to  be  lo  as  long  as  Ihe  lives. 

Lap.  She  loves  play  to  diftra(5lion  :  it  is  the  only 
vifible  way  in  the  world  Hie  has  of  a  I'ving. 

Love.  She  mud  win  then.  Lappet  j  and  play, 
when  people  play  the  bed  ot  the  game,  is  no  fucli 
very  bad  thing.  Befidcs,  as  flie  plays  only  to  fup- 
port  herfelf,  when  (he  can  be  Tupported  without  it, 
fhe  may  leave  it  off. 

Lap.  To  iupport  her  extravagance,  in  drefs  par- 
ticularly ;  why,  don't  you  iee.  Sir,  fhe  is  drefs'd  out 
to-day  like  a  princefs  ? 

Love.  It  may  be  an  effect  of  prudence  in  a  young 
woman  to  drefs,  in  order  to  get  a  hufband.  And 
as  that  is  apparently  her  motive,  when  fhe  is  married 
that  motive  ceafes;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  Ihe  is  ia 
difcourfe  a  very  prudent  youn^r  woman. 

Lap.  Think  of  her  extravagance. 

Love.  A  woman  of  the  greateft  modefty  I 

Lap.   And  extravagance. 

Love.  She  has  really  a  very  fine  fet  of  teeth. 

Lap.  She  will  have  all  the  teeth  out  of  your  head. 

Love.  1  never  faw^  finer  eyes. 

Lap.  She  will  eat  you  out  of  houfe  and  home. 

Love.  Charming  hair. 

Lap.  She  will  ruin  you. 

Love.  Sweet  kiffing  lips,  fwelling  breafls,  and  the 
fineft  fhape  that  ever  was  embraced. 

[Catchi}jg  Lappet  in  his  arms. 

Lap.  O,  Sir  !  I  am  not  the  lady. Was  ever 

fuch  an  old  goat ! Well,  Sir,  I  fee  you  are  de- 
termined on  the  match,  and  fo  I  defirc  you  wou'd 
pay  me  my  wages.  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  the  ruin  of 
a  family  in  which  I  have  lived  fo  long,  that  I  have 
contra(5ted  as  great  a  friendftiip  for  it  as  if  it  was  my 
own :  I  can't  bear  to  fee  wafte,  riot,  and  extrava- 
gance j  to  fee  all  the  wealth  a  poor,  honc-ft,  induftri- 
ous  gentleman  has  beenraifing  all  his  lifetime,  fquan- 

dcr'd 
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der'd  away  in  a  year  or  two  in  feafts,  balls,  mufic, 
cards,  clothes,  jewels — It  would  break  my  heart  to  fee 
mypoor  old  mafter  eat  out  by  a  fet  of  fingers,  fiddlers, 
milliners,  mantuamakers,  mercers,  toymen,  jewel- 
lers, fops,  cheats,  rakes To  fee  his  guineas  fly 

about  like  duft;  all  his  ready  money  paid  in  one 
morning  to  one  tradefman  ;  his  whole  iiock  in  the 
funds  fpent  in  one  half-year  ;  all  his  land  fwallovved 
down  in  another  i  all  his  old  gold,  nay,  the  very 
plate  which  he  has  had  in  his  family  time  out  of 
mind,  which  has  defcended  from  father  to  fon  ever 
fince  the  flood,  to  fee  even  that  difpofcd  of.  What 
will  they  have  next,  I  wonder,  when  they  have  had 
all  that  he  is  worth  in  the  world,  and  left  the  poor  old 
man  without  any  thing  to  furniih  his  old  age  with 
the  neceflT'ariesof  life— -Will  they  be  contented  then, 
or  will  they  tear  out  his  bowels,  and  eat  them  too  ? 
[Both  burfi  into  tearsJ],  The  laws  are  cruel  to  put  ic 
in  the  power  of  a  wife  to  ruin  her  hufband  in  this 

manner And  will  anyone  tell  me  that  fuch  a 

woman  as  this  is  handfome  ? What  are  a  pair  of 

fhining  eves,  when  they  muft  be  bought  with  the  lofs 
of  all  one's  fhining  gold  ? 

Love.  Oh !  my  poor  old  gold. 

Lap.  Perhaps  flie  has  a  fine  fet  of  teeth. 

Love.  My  poor  plate,  that  I  have  hoarded  with 
fo  much  care  ! 

Lap.  Or  I'll  grant  fiie  may  have  a  mofl;  beautiful 
fliape. 

Love.  My  dear  land  and  tenements. 

Lap.  What  are  the  rofes  on  her  cheeks,  or  lilies 
in  her  neck  ? 

Love.  My  poor  India  bonds,  bearing  at  lead  three 
and  a  hM per  cent. 

Lap.  a  fine  excufe,  indeed,  when  a  man  is  ruined 
by  his  wife,  to  tell  us  he  has  married  a  beauty. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    IX. 
LAWYER,  LOVEGOLD,  LAPPET. 

Law.  Sir,  the  contrad  is  ready  ;  my  client  has 
ftnt  for  the  coiinfel  on  the  other  fide,  and  lie  is  now 
beJow  examining  it. 

Love.  Get  )ou  out  of  my  doors,  you  villain,  you 
and  your  client  too;  I'll  eontrad  you,  with  a  pox. 

Law.  Heyday  !  fure  you  are  non  compos  mentis  ! 

Love.  No,  firrah,  I  had  like  to  have  been  non 
compos  mentis;  but  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to 
^fcape  it.  Go  and  tell  your  client  I  have  difcover'd 
her  :  bid  her  take  her  advantageous  offer  i  for  I  fhall 
fign  no  contrails. 

Law.  This  is  the  ftrangefl:  thing  I  have  met  with 
in  my  whole  courfe  of  pradice. 

Love.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Lappet; 
indeed,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  I  am  fure.  Sir,  I  have  a  very  great  fatif- 
faftion  in  ferving  youj  and  I  hope  you  will  confider 
of  that  little  affair  that  I  mentioned  to  you  to-day 
about  my  lawfuit. 

Love.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  won't  fuffer  me  to  be  ruined, 
when  I  have  preferved  you  from  it. 

Love.  Hey  I  [Appearing  deaf ^ 

Lap.  You  know.  Sir,  that  in  Weitminfter-hall 
money  and  right  are  always  on  the  fame  fide. 

Love.  Ay,  fo  they  arc ;  very  true,  fo  they  are  j 
and  therefore  no  one  can  take  too  much  care  of  his 
money. 

Lap.  The  fmallefl:  matter  of  money.  Sir,  would 
do  mc  an  infinite  fervice. 

Love.  Hey  !  What  ? 

Lap.  a  fmall  matter  of  money,  Sir,  would  do 
me  a  great  kindnefs. 

Love,  Oho  !  I  have  a  very  great  kindnefs  for  youi 
indeed,  I  have  a  very  great  kindnefs  for  you, 

Vot.  n.  G  g  Lap. 
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Lap.  Pox  take  your  kindnefs !  rm  only  lofmg 
time  :  there's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him.  So  I'll 
cv'n  to  Frederick,  and  fee  what  the  report  of  my  fuc- 
cefs  will  do  there  :  Ah  !  would  1  were  married  to  thee 
myfelf!        ^  lAftde. 

Love.  What  a  prodigious  efcape  have  I  had  !  I 
cannot  look  at  the  precipice  without  being  giddy. 

SCENE  X. 
RAMILIE,  LOVEGOLD. 

Love.  Who  is  that?  Oh,  is  it  you,  firrah  ?  How 
dare  you  enter  within  thefe  walls  ? 

Ramil.  Truly,  Sir,  1  can  fcarcely  reconcile  it  to 
myfelf  i  I  think,  after  what  has  happened,  you  have 
no  great  title  to  my  friendfliip.  But  I  don't  know 
how  it  is.  Sir,  there  is  fomething  or  other  about  you 
which  ftrangely  engages  my  affedions,  and  which, 
togechcr  with  the  friendfhip  I  have  for  your  fon,  won't 
let  me  fuffer  you  to  be  impofcd  upon  j  and  to  pre- 
vent that.  Sir,  is  the  whole  and  fole  occafion  of  my 
coming  within  your  doors.  Did  not  a  certain  lady. 
Sir,  called  Mrs.  Lappet,  depart  from  you  juft  now? 

Love.  What  if  fhe  did,  firrah  ? 

Ramil.  Has  Ihe  not.  Sir,  been  talking  to  you 
about  a  young  lady  whofc  name  is  Mariana? 

Love.  W\^11,  and  what  then  ? 

Ramil.  Why,  then.  Sir,  every  fingle  fyllable  fhc 
has  told  ycu  has  been  neither  more  nor  lels  than 
a  mod  confounded  lie  ;  as  is,  indeed,  every  word 
fhe  fays  :  {^\'  I  don't  believe,  upon  a  modeit  calcu- 
lation, Ihe  has  told  fix  truths  fince  flie  has  been  in 
the  houfe.  She  is  made  up  of  lies:  her  father  was 
an  attorney,  and  her  mother  was  chambermaid  to  a 
maid  of  honour.  The  firft  word  fhe  fpoke  was  a  lie, 
and  fo  will  be  the  laft.  I  know  fhe  has  pretended  a 
great  affeclion  for  you,  that's  one  liej  and  every 
thing  fhe  has-faid  of  Mariana,  is  another. 

Love. 
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Love,  How  !  how  !  are  you  fure  of  this  ? 

Ramil.  Why,  Sir,  flic  and  I  laid  the  plot  toge- 
ther; that  one  time,  indeed,  I  myfelf  was  forced  ta 
deviate  a  little  from  the  '.ruth ;  but  it  was  with  a  good 
defign  :  the  jade  pretended  to  me  that  it  was  out  of 
friendfliip  to  my  mafter  3  that  it  was  becaufe  flie 
thought  fuch  a  match  would  not  be  at  all  to  his  in« 
tereftj  bur,  alas  !  Sir,  I  know  her  friendfliip  begins 
and  ends  at  home  ;  and  that  fhe  has  fricndfhip  for  no 
perfon  living  but  herfelf.  Why,  Sir,  do  but  look  at 
Mariana,  Sir,  and  fee  whether  you  can  think  her  fuch 
a  fort  of  woman  as  flie  has  defcribed  her  to  you. 

Love.  Indeed  fhe  has  appeared  to  me  always  in  a 
different  light.  I  do  believe  what  you  fay.  This 
jade  has  been  bribed  by  my  children  to  impofe  upon 
me.  I  fore;ive  thee  all  that  thou  hall  done  for  this 
one  fervice.  I  will  go  deny  all  that  I  faid  to  the 
lawyer,  and  put  an  end  to  every  thing  this  moment. 
I  knew  it  was  impoffible  fhe  couid  be  fuch  a  fort  of 
a  woman.  [ExJl. 

Ramil.  And  I  will,  go  find  out  my  mafter,  make 
him  the  happieft  of  mankind,  fqueeze  his  purfe,  and 
then  get  drunk  for  the  honour  of  all  parcy-coioured 
politicians. 

SCENE    XL     Tbe  Hall. 
FREDERICK,  LAPPET. 

Fred.  Excellent  Lappet !  I  fliall  never  think  I 
have  fufficiencly  rewarded  you  for  what  you  have 
done. 

Lap.  I  have  only  done  half  the  bufinefs  yer.  I 
have,  I  believe,  effectually  broke  off  the  match  with 
your  father.  Now,  Sir,  I  fhali  make  up  the  matter 
between  you  and  her. 

Fred.  Do  but  that,  dear  girl,  and  I'll  coin  myfelf 
into  guineas. 

G  g  2  Lap* 
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Lap.  Keep  fOurftlf  for  your  lady.  Sir;  fiie  will 
take  all  that  fort  of  coin,  I  warrant  her :  as  for  me, 
I  fliall  be  much  more  eafily  contented. 

Fred.  But  what  hopes  canft  thou  have  ?  for  I, 
alas !  fee  none. 

Lap.  Oh,  Sir  !  it  is  more  eafy  to  make  half  a 
dozen  matches,  than  to  break  one  j  and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  it  is  an  office  I  myklf  like  better.  There  is 
fomething,  m.ethinks,  fo  pretty  in  bringing  young 
people  together  that  are  fond  of  one  another.  I  pro- 
tefl-.  Sir,  you  will  be  a  mighty  handfome  couple. 
How  fond  will  you  be  of  a  little  girl  the  exafl  pidture 
of  her  mother  ?  and  how  fond  will  fhe  be  of  a  boy 
to  put  her  in  mind  of  his  father  ? 

Fred.  Death  1  you  jade,  you  have  fir'd  my  ima- 
gination* 

Lap.  But  methinks  I  want  to  have  the  hurricane 
begin,  hugely  ;  I  am  furpriz'd  they  are  not  altogether 
by  the  ears  already  ! 

SCENE    XIL 
RAMILIE,  FREDERICK,  LAPPET. 

Ramil.  Oh  I  Madam  1  I  little  expected  to  have 
found  you  and  my  maflcr  together,  after  what  has 
happened  ;  I  did  not  think  you  had  the  aflurance — 

Fred.  Peace,  Ramilie,  all  is  well,  and  Lappet  is 
the  belt  friend  1  have  in  the  world. 

Ramil.  Yes,  Sir,  all  is  well  indeed  j  no  thanks 
to  her  :  happy  is  the  mafter  that  has  a  good  fervant  j 
a  good  fervant  is  certainly  the  greateft  treafure  in  this 
world  J  I  have  done  your  bufinefs  for  you.  Sir;  I 
have  frurtraied  all  fhe  has  been  doing,  denied  all  fhe 
has  been  telling  him  j  in  fliort.  Sir,  1  obferved  her 
ladyfhip  in  a  long  conference  with  theold  gentleman, 
mightily  to  your  interefl:,  as  you  may  imagine.  No 
iboner  was  flie  gone  than  I  fteps  in,  and  madetheold 
gentleman  believe  every  Tingle  fyllable  fhe  had  told 

him. 
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him,  to  be  a  mofl.  confounded  lie;  and  away  he  is 
gone,  fully  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  affair. 

Lap.  And  fign  thecontrad  j  fo  now.  Sir,  you  are 
ruined  without  reprieve. 

Fred    Death  and  dannnarion  !  fool  !  villain  ! 

Ramil.  Heyday  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Have  I  done  any  more  than  you  commanded  me  ? 

Fred.  Nothing  but  my  curs'd  ftars  cou'd  have 
contriv'd  fo  damn'd  an  accident. 

Ramil.  You  cannot  blame  me.  Sir,  whatever  has 
happened. 

Fred.  I  don't  blj'.me  you.  Sir  j  nor  myfclf,  nor 
any  one  :  Forrune  has  m^-rked  me  our  for  miferv. 
But  I  will  be  no  longer  idle  -,  fince  1  am  to  be  ruin'd, 
J  will  meet  iT^y  detlruftion. 

SCENE     XIII. 
LAPl'ET,  RAMILIE. 

l^hey  fland fome  time  fiknt,  locking  at  each  ether."] 

Lap.  i  give  you  joy.  Sir,  rf  the  fuccefs  of  your 
negotiation  ;  you  have  approved  yourfeif  a  mod  able 
perfon,  truly  ;  and  I  dare  fwear,  when  your  fkill  is 
once  known,  will  not  want  etTiploymenr. 

Ramil.  Do  not  triumph,  good  Mrs.  Lappet ;  a 
politician  may  make  a  blunder;  I  am  fure  no  one 
can  avoid  it  that  is  employ'd  with  you  ;  for  you 
change  fides  fo  often,  that  'tis  impoffible  to  tell  at  any 
time  which  fide  you  are  on. 

Lap.  And  pray,  firrah,  what  was  the  occafion  of 
your  betraying  me  to  your  mafter,  for  he  has  told 
me  all  ? 

Ramil.  Confcience,  confcience,  Mrs.  Lappet,  the 
great  guide  of  all  my  actions  ;  I  could  not  find  in  my 
heart  to  let  him  lofe  his  miftrefs. 

Lap.  Your  mafter  is  very  much  obliged  to  you, 

indeed,  to  lofe  your  own,  in  order  to  preferve  hisj 

for  henceforth  I  forbid  all  your  addreffes,  I  difown 

Gg3  all 
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all  oblfgations,  I  revoke  all  promifes;  henceforth  I 
would  advife  you  never  to  open  your  lips  to  me.  Tor 
if  you  do,  it  will  be  in  vain  ;  I  fhall  be  deaf  to  all 
your  little  falfe,  mean,  treacherous,  bafe  infinuations. 
I  would  have  you  know.  Sir,  a  woman  injured  as  I 
am,  never  can,  nor  ought  to  forgive.  Never  fee  my 
face  again.  [^Exit, 

Ramil.  Huh !  now  would  fome  lovers  think 
themfclves  very  unhappy;  but  I,  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  fex,  am  i.ever  frightned  at  the  frcwns 
of  a  miltrefs,  nor  ravifh'd  with  her  fmiles  j  they  both 
naturally  fucceed  one  another;  and  a  woman,  gene- 
rally, is  as  fure  to  perform  whatllie  threatens,  as  fhe 
is  what  fhe  promifes.  But  now  I'll  to  my  lurking- 
place.  I'm  fure  this  old  rogue  has  money  hid  in  the 
garden  ;  if  I  can  but  difcover  it,  I  fliall  handfomely 
quit  all  fcores  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  make  my 
mader  a  fufficient  return  for  the  lofs  of  his  miftrefs. 

SCENE   XIV.     Another  Apartment, 

FREDERICK,    Mrs.  WISELY,    MA- 
RIANA. 

Fred.  No,  Madam,  I  have  no  words  to  upbraid 
you  with,  nor  fhall  I  attempt  it. 

Wrs.  Wise.  I  think.  Sir,  a  refpeift  toyour  father 
fhould  keep  you  now  within  the  rules  of  decency  j 
as  for  my  daughter,  after  what  has  happened,  I  think 
(lie  cannot  expedl  it  on  any  other  account. 

Mar.  Dear  mama,  don't  be  ferious,  when  I  dare 
fay,  Mr.  Frederick  is  in  jeft. 

Fred.  This  exceeds  ail  you  have  done  ;  to  infult 
the  perfon  you  have  made  miferable,  is  more  cruel 
than  having  made  hjm  fo. 

Mar.  Come,  come,  you  may  not  be  fo  mile- 
rable  as  you  expe6V.  I  know  the  word  Mother-in- 
law  has  a  terrible  found  ;  but  perhaps  I  may  make 
?,  better  than  you  imagine.  Believe  me,  you  will  fee 
3  a  change 
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a  change  in  this  houfe  which  will  not  be  difagreeable 
to  a  man  of  Mr.  Frederick's  gay  temper. 

Fred.  All  changes  to  me  are  henceforth  equal. 
When  fortune  robbed  me  of  you,  fhe  made  her  ut- 
moit  effort ;  I  now  defpife  all  in  her  power.    . 

Mrs.  "Wise.  I  mull  infift,  Sir,  on  your  btihaving 
in  a  different  manner  to  my  daughter.  The  world  is 
apt  to  be  cenforious.  Oh,  Heavens  !  I  fnudder  at  the 
apprehenfions  of  having  a  refleflion  caft  on  my  fa- 
mily, which  has  hitherto  pad  unblemifned. 

Fred.  I  fliall  take  care,  Madam,  to  fliun  any  pof- 
fibility  of  giving  you  fuch  a  fear ;  for  from  this  night 
J  never  will  behold  thofedear,  thofe  fatal  eyes  again. 

Mar.  Nay,  that  I  am  fure  will  caft  a  refleflicn 
on  me.  What  a  perfon  will  the  world  think  me  to 
be,  when  you  cou'd  not  live  with  me  ? 

Fred.  Live  with  you  !  Oh,  Mariana!  thofe  words 
bring  back  a  thoufand  tender  ideas  to  my  mind.  Oh  I 
had  that  been  my  blefl:  fortune  ! 

Mrs.  Wise.  Let  me  beg.  Sir,  you  would  keep  a 
greater  diftance.  The  young  fellows  of  this  age  are 
fo  rampant,  that  even  degrees  of  kindred  can't  re- 
ftrain  them. 

Fred.  There  are  yet  no  fuch   degrees  between 

us. Oh,  Mariana!  while  it  is  in  your  power, 

while  the  irrevocable  wax  remains  unilamp'd,  con- 
fider,  and  do  not  feal  my  ruin. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Come  with  me,  daughter;  you  fhali 
not  itay  a  moment  longer  with  him — a  rude  fellow. 

SCENE    XV. 

RAMILIE,  FREDERICK. 

Hamil.  Fallow  me.  Sir,  follow  me  this  inflant. 
Fred.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Ramil.  Follow  me,  Sirj  we  are  in  the  right  box; 
the  bufinefs  is  done. 
Fred.  What  done? 

G  g  4  Ramil. 
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Ramil.  I  have  it  under  my  arm,  Sir^ — here  it  i&! 

Fred.  What  ?  what  ? 

Ramil.  Your  father's,  foul,  Sir;  his  money 

Follow  me.  Sir,  this  moment,  before  we  are  over- 
taken. 

Fred.  Ha  !  this  may  prekrve  me  yet, 

SCENE    XVI. 
L  O  V  E  G  O  L  D  in  the  utmofi  diJlrcMion, 

Thieves!  thieves!  afiafll  nation  !  murder!  I  am 
undone  !  all  my  money  is  gone  !  Who  is  the  thief  ^ 
■where  is  the  vijiain  ?  where  fhall  I  find  him  ?  Give 
me  my  money  again,  villain.  [Catching  himf elf  by  the 
arm.]  I  am  diflradled  !  I  know  not  where  1  am,  nor 
what  I  am,  nor  v/hat  I  do.  Oh !  my  money,  my 
money  !  Ha  !  what  fay  you  ?  Alack- a-day  !  here  is 
r.o  one.  The  villain  muft  have  watch'd  his  time 
carefully  ;  he  muft  have  done  it  while  I  was  figning 

that  d n'd  contrafl.     I  will  go  to  a  jufticc,  and 

have  all  my  houfe  put  to  their  oaths,  my  fervants, 
my  children,  my  miftrefs,  and  myfelf  tooj  all  the 
people  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the  ftreet,  and  in  the 
town  ;  I  will  have  them  all  execur:  j  ;  I  will  hang  all 
the  world  ;  and  if  I  don't  find  my  money,  I  will  hang 
myfelf  afterwards. 

ACT     V.     SCENE     I. 

SCENE,    T/jc  Hall, 
SEVERAL    SERVANTS. 

James. 

THERE  will  be  rare  doings  now  ;  madam's  an 
excellent  woman,  faith  !  Things  won't  go  as 
they  have  done;  Ihe  has  order'd  fomething  like  a  fup- 
per  i  here  will  be  vidtuals  enovgh  for  the  whole  town. 

Thomas, 
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Thomas.  She's  a  fweec-humour'd  lady,  I  can  ttll 
you  ch>ir.  I  have  had  a  very  good  place  on't  with 
"her.  Yon  will  have  no  more  ufe  for  locks  and  keys 
in  this  houfe  now. 

James.  This  is  the  luckiell  day  I  ever  Hiw  j  as 
foon  as  iupper  is  over,  I  will  get  drunk  to  her  good 
health,  I  am  refoiv'd  s  and  that's  more  than  ever  I 
could  have  done  bffore. 

Thomas.  You  flian't  want  liquor,  for  here  are 
ten  hoglLeads  of  ftrung  beer  coming  in. 

■James.  Blefs  her  heart!   good  lady!  I  wiih  Ihe 
had  a  better  bridegroom. 

Thomas.  Ah  !  never  mind  that,  he  has  a  good 
purfe  ;  and  for  other  things,  let  her  alone,  mafter 
James. 

Wheed.  Thomas,  you  muft  go  to  Mr.  Mixture's 
the  wine-merchant,  and  order  him  to  fend  in  twelve 
dozen  of  his  befl  Champagne,  twelve  dozen  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  twelve  dozen  of  Flermitage.  And  you 
muft  call  at  the  wax-chandler's,  and  bid  him  fend  in 
a  chell  of  candles  ;  and  at  Mr.  Lambert's  the  con- 
feflioner  in  Fall  Mall,  and  order  the  fineft  defert  he 
can  furnifli;  and  you,  Will,  m-Jil  go  to  Mr.  Grey's, 
the  horfe -jockey,  and  order  him  to  buy  my  lady  three 
of  the  fineft  geldings  for  her  coach,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  and  here,  you  muft  take  this  roll,  and  invite  all 
the  people  in  it  to  fupper  ;  then  you  mull  go  to  the 
the  playhoufe  in  Drury-Lane,  and  engage  all  the 
mufick,  for  my  lady  intends  to  have  a  ball. 

James.  Oh  brave  Mrs.  Wheedle  !  here  are  fine 
times ! 

Wheed.  My  lady  defires  that  fupper  may  be  kept 
back  as  much  as  poflible  ;  and  if  you  can  think  of 
any  thing  to  add  to  it,  fhe  defires  you  would. 

James.  She  is  the  beft  of  ladies. 

Wheed.  So  you  will  fay  when  you  know  her 
better  :  ftie  has  thought  of  nothing  ever  fince  mat- 
ters have  been  made  up  between  her  and  your  mafter, 

but 
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but  how  to  lay  out  as  much  money  as  fhe  could ;  we 
Ihall  have  all  rare  places. 

James.  I  thought  to  have  given  warning  to-mor- 
row morning,  but  I  believe  I  Ihall  not  be  in  hafte 
now. 

Wheed.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  woman  at  the 
head  of  a  houfe.  But  here  fiie  comes.  Go  you  into 
the  kitchen,  and  lee  that  all  things  be  in  the  niccft 
order. 

James.  I  am  ready  to  leap  out  of  my  fls:in  for  joy, 

SCENE     II. 

MARIANA,   WHEEDLE,   UPHOL- 
STERER,   Mrs.   WISELY. 

Mar.  Wheedle,  have  you  difpatched  the  fervants 
according  to  my  orders  ? 

Wheed.  Yes,  Madam. 

Mar.  You  will  take  care,  Mr.  Furnifh,  and  let 
me  have  thofe  two  beds  with  the  ucmofl:  expedition  ? 

Uphol.  I  fhall  take  a  particular  eve.  Madam.  I 
fliall  put  them  both  in  hand  to-morrcw  morning;  I 
fhall  putoff  fome  work,  Madam,  on  that  account. 

Mar.  That  tapeftry  in  the  dining  room  does  not 
at  all  pleafe  me. 

Ufhol.  Your  ladyfhip  is  very  much  in  the  right. 
Madam  ;  it  is  quite  out  of  fadiion  ;  no  one  hangs  a 
room  now  with  tapeftry. 

Mar.  Oh!  I  have  the  greateft  fondnefs  for  tapeftry 
in  the  world  !  you  muft  pofitivcly  get  me  fome  of  a 
newer  pattern. 

Uphol.  Truly,  Madam,  as  you  fay,  tapeftry  is 
one  of  the  prettieft  forts  of  furniture  for  a  room  that 
I  know  of.  I  believe  1  can  fhew  you  fome  that  will 
pleafe  you. 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  proteft,  child,  I  can't  fee  any  rea- 
fon  for  this  alteration. 

Mar. 
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Ma:^.  Dear  mama,  let  me  have  my  will.  There 
is  not  any  one  thing  in  the  whole  houfe  that  I  f^all 
be  able  to  leave  in  it,  every  thing  has  fo  much  of  an- 
tiquity about  it ;  and  I  cannot  endure  the  light  of  any 
thing  that  is  nor  perfediy  modern. 

Uphol.  Your  ladylliip  is  in  the  right,  Madam; 
there  is  no  poilibility  of  being  in  the  fafhion  without 
new'furnifhing  a  houfe,  at  Icaft  once  in  twenty  years; 
and  indeed  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  the  fafhion,  you 
will  have  need  of  almoft  continual  alterations. 

Mrs.  Wise.  That  is  an  extravagance  I  would  never 
fubmit  to.  1  have  no  notion  of  deftroying  one's 
goods  before  they  are  half  worn  out,  by  following 
the  ridiculous  whims  of  two  or  three  people  of 
quality. 

Uphol.  Ha  !  ha  1  Madam,  I  believe  her  ladylhip 
is  of  a  different  opinion — I  have  many  a  fet  of  goods 
entirely  whole,  that  1  would  be  very  loth  to  put  into 
your  hands. 

SCENE     III. 
To  them  MERCER,  JEWELLER. 

Mar.  Oh,  Mr.  Sattin  1  have  you  brought  thofe 
gold  ftuffs  I  ordered  you  ? 

Merc.  Yes,  Madam,  I  have  brought  your  lady- 
lhip feme  of  the  fined  patterns  that  were  ever  made. 

Mar.  Well,  Mr.  Sparkle,  have  you  the  necklace 
and  ear-rings  with  you  ? 

Jewel.  Yes,  Madam  ;  and  I  defy  any  jeweller  in 
town  to  fhew  you  their  equals;  they  are,  I  think,  the 
fineft  water  I  ever  faw;  they  are  finer  than  the  duchefs 
of  Glitter's,  which  have  been  fo  much  admired ;  I 
have  brought  you  a  folitaire  too.  Madam;  my  lady 
Raffle  bought  the  fellow  of  it  yeflerday. 

Mar.  Sure,  it  has  a  flaw  in  it,  Sir. 

Jewel.  Has  it.  Madam  ?  then  there  never  was  a 
brilliant  without  one;  I  am  fure,  Madam,  I  bought 

it 
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it  for  a  good  ilone,  and  if  it  be  not  a  good  ftone^ 
yoy  fhall  have  it  for  nothing. 

SCENE     IV. 

LOVEGOLD,  MARIANA,  Mrs.  WISE- 
LY, JEWELLER,  MERCER,  UP- 
HOLSTERER. 

Love.  It's  loft,  it's  gone,  it's  irrecoverable  j  I 
fhall  never  fee  it  more  ! 

Mar.  And  what  will  be  the  lovveft  price  of  the 
necklace  and  ear-rings  ? 

Jewel.  If  you  were  my  fifter,  Madam,  I  could 
not  'bate  you  one  farthing  of  three  thoufand  guineas. 

Love.  What  do  you  fay  of  three  thoul'and  guineas, 
villain  ?  Have  you  my  three  thoufand  guineas  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Blefs  me,  Mr.  Lovegoid  1  what's  the 
mntier? 

Love.  I  am  undone  !  I  am  ruined  1  my  money  is 
ftolcn  1  my  dear  three  thoufand  guineas,  that  I  re- 
ceived bitr.  yefterday,  are  taken  away  from  the  place 
1  had  put  tliciii  in,  and  I  never  fliall  fee  them  again  ! 

Mar.  Don't  lee  them  make  you  uneify,  you  may 
pofTiblv  recover  their.;  or  if  you  Iliouid  not,  the  lofs 
is  but  a  Ci  rie  ? 

Love.  H  )w  !  a  trifie!  Do  you  call  three  thoufand 
guineas  a  mile  ? 

Mks.  WrsE.  She  fees  you  fo  difturbed,  th.Tt  fhe  is 
"wili'ng  to  make  as  light  of  your  lofs  as  pouible,  ia 
orJer  to  comfort  you. 

Love.  To  comfort  me  !  Can  fhe  comfort  me  by 
calling  three  thoufand  guineas  a  trifle  1  But  tell  me, 
what  were  you  faying  of  them  ?  Have  you  i'ctn 
them  ? 

Jewel.  Really,  Sir,  I  do  not  underftand  you  ;  I 
was  ttrUing  the  lady  the  price  of  a  necklace  and  a  pair 
of  ear-rings,  which  were  as  cheap  at  three  thoufand 
guineas  as— - 

Love. 
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Love.  How  !  What  ?  What  ? 

Mar.  I  can't  think  them  very  cheap.  However, 
I  am  refolved  to  have  them  ;  fo  let  him  have  the  mo- 
ney, Sir,  if  you  pleafe. 

Love.  I  am  in  a  dream. 

Mar.  You  will  be  paid  immediately.  Sir.  Well, 
Mr.  Sactin,  and  pray  what  is  the  highell  priced  gold 
ftuff  you  have  brought  ? 

Merc.  Madam,  I  have  one  of  twelve  pounds  a 
yard. 

Mar.  It  muft  be  pretty  at  that  price.  Let  mc 
have  a  gown  and  petticoat  cut  off. 

Love.  You  fball  cut  off  my  head  firfl.  What  arc 
you  doing  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 

Mar.  I  am  only  preparing  a  proper  drefs  to  ap- 
pear in  as  your  wife. 

Love.  Sirrah,  offer  to  open  any  of  your  pick- 
pocket trinkets  here,  and  111  make  an  example  of 
you. 

Mar.  Mr.  Lovegold,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
this  is  a  behaviour  I  don't  underftand.  You  give  me 
a  fine  pattern  before  marriage  of  the  ufage  I  am  to 
expect  after  it. 

Love.  Here  are  fine  patterns  of  what  I  am  to  ex- 
pe6t  after  it. 

Mar.  I  affure  you.  Sir,  I  fliall  infifl:  on  all  the 
privileges  of  an  Englifh  wife.  1  fhall  not  be  taught 
to  drefs  by  my  hufband.  I  am  myfelf  the  beft  judge 
of  what  you  can  afford  j  and  if  1  do  ftretch  your  purfe 
a  little,  it  is  for  your  own  honour.  Sir.  The  world 
will  know  it  is  your  wife  that  makes  fuch  a  figure. 

Love.  Can  you  bear  to  hear  this,  Madam  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  fhould  not  countenance  my  daugh- 
ter in  any  extravagance,  Sirj  but  the  honour  of  my 
family,  as  well  as  yours,  is  concerned  in  her  appear- 
ing handfomely.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovegold, 
the  whole  world  is  very  fenfible  of  your  fondnefs  for 
money  j  I  think  it  a  very  great  bleffing  to  you,  that 
you  have  met  with  a  woman  of  a  different  temper, 
4  one 
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one  who  will  preferve  your  reputation  in  the  world, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  Not  that  I  would  infmuate 
to  you,  that  my  daughter  will  ever  run  you  into  un- 
neceflfary  expences  i  lo  far  from  it,  that  if  you  will 
but  generoufly  make  her  a  prefent  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  fie  herfelf  out  at  firll  in  clothes  and  jewels, 
I  dare  fwear  you  will  not  have  any  other  demand  on 

thofe  accounts 1  don't  know  when. 

Mar.  No,  unlefs  a  birth  night  fuit  or  two,  I  ihall 
fcarce  want  any  thing  more  this  twelvemonth. 

Love.  I  am  undone,  plundered,  murdered  !  How- 
ever there  is  one  comfort  j  I  am  noi;  married  yet. 

Mar.  And  free  to  choofe  whether  you  will  marryX 
at  all,  or  no. 

Mrs.  Wise.  The  confequence,  you  know,  will  be 
no  more  than  a  poor  ten  thoufand  pound,  which  is 
all  the  forfeiture  of  the  breach  of  contract. 

Love.  Bur,  Madam,  I  have  one  way  yet.  I  have 
not  bound  my  heirs  and  executors  ;  and  \o  if  I  hang 

myfelf,  I  am  off  the  bargain. In  the  mean  while, 

I'll  try  if  I  cannot  rid  my  houfe  of  this  neft  of  thieves, 
■  Get  out  of  my  doors,  you  cut-purfes. 

Jewel.  Pay  me  for  my  jewels,  Sir,  or  return  'em 
me. 

Love.  Give  him  his  baubles  i  give  them  him. 

Mar.  I  Ihall  not,  I  affure  you.  You  need  be  un- 
der no  apprehenfion.  Sir  j  you  fee  Mr.  Lovegold  is  a 
little  dilordered  at  prefent;  but  if  you  will  come  to- 
morrow, you  Ihall  have  your  money. 

Jewel.  I'll  depend  on  your  ladylhip.  Madam. 

Love.  Who  the  devil  are  you  i  What  have  you 
to  do  here  ? 

Uphol.  I  am  an  upholllercr.  Sir,  and  am  come 
to  new-furnilh  your  houfe. 

Love.  Out  of  my  doors  this  inftant,  or  I  will  dif- 
furnilh  your  head  for  you  ;  I'll  beat  out  your  brains. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Sure,  Sir,  you  are  mad. 

Love.  1  was  when  1  iign'd  the  contrad.  Oh  !  thai 
I  had  never  learnt  to  write  my  name, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

CHARLES    BUBBLEBOY,     LOVE- 
GOLD,  MARIANA,  Mn.WISELY. 

Cha.  Your  moft  obedient  fervanr.  Madam. 

Love.  Who  are  you.  Sir  ?  What  do  you  want 
here  ? 

Cha.  Sir,  my  name  is  Charles  Bubbleboy. 

Love.  What's  your  bufinefs  ? 

Cha.  Sir,  I  was  ordered  to  bring  Tome  fnufF-boxes 
and  rings.  Will  you  pleale.  Sir,  to  looli  at  that  fnuff- 
box  J  there  is  but  one  perfon  in  England,  Sir,  can 
work  in  this  manner.  If  he  was  but  as  diligent  as 
he  is  able,  he  would  get  an  immenie  eftate.  Sir;  if 
he  had  an  hundred  thoufand  hands,  I  could  keep  them 
all  employed.  I  have  brought  you  a  pair  of  the  new 
invented  fnuffers  too.  Madam.  Be  pleas'd  to  look 
at  them  ;  they  are  my  own  invention  i  the  nicell  lady 
in  the  world  may  make  ufe  of  them. 

Love.  V/ho  the  devil  fent  for  you,  Sir  ? 

Mar.  I  fent  for  him.  Sir. 

Cha.  Yes,  Sir,  I  was  told  it  was  a  lady  fent  for 
me  :  will  you  pleafe.  Madam,  to  look  at  the  fnufl- 
boxes  or  rings  firft  ? 

Love.  V/ill  you  pleafe  to  go  to  the  devil.  Sir,  firfl, 
or  (hall  I  lend  you  ? 

Cha.  Sir? 

Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  houfe  this  inflant,  or 
I'll  break  your  fnuff-boxes,  and  your  bones  too. 

Cha.  Sir,  1  was  fent  for,  or  I  fliould  not  have 
come.  Charles  Bubbleboy  does  not  wane  cuftom. 
Madam,  your  moft  obedient  fervant. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    VI. 

MARIANA3    Mrj.  WISELY,    LOVE^ 
GOLD,   WHEEDLE. 

Mar.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  expefl  to  be  finely  fpoken 
of  abroad,  for  this  5  you  will  get  an  excellent  cha- 
ra(5ler  in  the  world  by  this  behaviour. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Is  this  your  gratitude  to  a  woman 
who  has  refufed  fo  much  better  offers  on  your  ac- 
count ? 

Love.  Oh !  wou'd  (he  had  taken  them.  Give  me 
lip  my  contract,  and  I  will  gladly  refign  all  right  and 
title  whatfoever. 

Mrs.  Wise.  It  is  too  late  now,  the  gentlemen  have 
had  their  anlwcrsj  a  good  offer  once  refufed,  is  not 
to  be  had  again. 

W\heed.  Madam,  the  tailor  whom  your  ladylliip 
fent  for,  is  come. 

Mar.  Bid  him  come  in.  This  is  an  inflance  of 
the  regard  I  have  for  you,  I  have  fent  for  one  of 
the  betl:  tailors  in  town  to  make  you  a  new  fuit  of 
clothes,  that  you  may  appear  like  a  gentleman  ;  for 
as  it  is  for  your  honour  that  1  fhould  be  well  drefs'd, 
fo  it  is  for  mine  that  you  fhould.  Come,  Madam, 
we  will  go  in  and  give  farther  orders  concerning  the 
entertainment. 

SCENE     Vlt. 
LOVEGOLD,  LIST. 

Love.  Oh,  Lappet,  Lappet !  the  time  thou  hafl: 
prophefy'd  of,  is  come  to  pals. 

List.  I  am  your  honour's  moft  humble  fervanr. 
My  name  is  Li(L  1  prefume  I  am  the  perfon  you 
lent  for — the  laceman  will  be  here  immediately.  Will 
ycur  honour  be  pleafcd  to  be  taken  meafure  of  firfl, 

or 
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or  look  over  the  patterns;  if  yon  pleafe,  we  will  take 
rTieafure  firlt.  I  do  not  know.  Sir,  who  was  lb  kind 
as  to  recommend  me  to  you,  but  I  believe  I  fhail  give 
you  entire  latisfaflion.  I  may  defy  any  tailor  in  Eng- 
land to  underftand  the  fafliion  better  than  myfelf; 
the  thing  is  impolTible,  Sir.  I  always  vifit  France 
twice  a  year  ;  and  tho'  I  fay  ir,  that  Ihould  not  fay  ic 
Stand  upright,  if  you  pleafe,   Sir- 


Love.  I'll  take  meafure  of  your  back,  firrah- 


rU  teach  fuch  pickpockets  as  you  are,  to  come  here 

Out  of  my  doors,  you  villain. 

List.  Heyday  !  Sir;  did  you  fend  for  me  for  this. 
Sir  ? — I  fliall  bring  you  in  a  bill  without  any  clothes. 

SCENE     VIII. 
LOVEGOLD,  JAMES,  PORTER. 

Love.  Where  are  you  going  ? — What  have  you 
there  ? 

James.  Some  fine  wine.  Sir,  that  my  lady  fent  for 
to  Mr.  Mixture's. — But,  Sir,  it  will  be  impoffibie  for 
me  to  get  fupper  ready  by  twelve,  as  it  is  ordered, 
unlefs  I  have  more  afiillance.  I  want  half  a  dozen, 
kitchens  too.  The  very  wildfowl  that  my  lady  has 
lent  for,  will  take  up  a  dozen  fpits. 

Love.  Oh!  Oh!  it  is  in  vain  to  oppofe  itj  her 
extravagance  is  like  a  violent  fire,  that  is  no  fooner 
flopped  in  one  place,  than  it  breaks  out  in  another. 
——\_Drums  beat  without.']  Ha!  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?  Is  m.y  houle  befieged  ?  W^ould  they 
would  fet  it  on  fire,  and  burn  all  in  it! 

Drum.  [PFithout.']  Heaven's  blefs  your  honour ! 
Yquire  Lovegold,  Madam  Lovcgold ;  long  life  and 

happinefs,  and  many  children  attend  you and  fo 

God  fave  the  King.  [^Drums  beat, 

\\uOVQgo\A  goes  out,  and  foon  after  the  drums  ceafe, 

James.  So,  he  has  quieted  the  drums,  I  find — 
This  is  the  roguery  of  fome  well-wifl-jing  neighbours 
'     Vol.  II.  H  h  of 
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of  his.  Well,  we  fliall  foon  {ee  which  will  get  the 
better,  my  mailer,  or  my  miibeis.  If  my  mader  does> 
away  go  1  j  if  my  miltrefs.  Til  Itay  while  there  is  any 
houiekeeping,  which  can't  be  long  ;  for  the  riches 
of  my  lord-mayor  will  never  hold  it  out  at  this  rate. 

SCENE     IX. 
L  O  V  E  G  O  L  D,  J  A  M  E  S. 

Love.  James  !  I  fiiall  be  dcftroy'di  in  one  week 
I  Qiail  not  be  v/orth  a  groat  upon  earth.  Go,  fend  all 
the  provifions  back  to  the  cradefmen  ;  put  out  all  the 
fires  ;  leave  not  fo  mi  ch  as  a  candle  burning. 

James.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it :  Madam 
commanded  me,  and  I  dare  not  difobey  her. 

Love.  EIow  !  not  when  1  command  thee  ! 

James.  I  have  loft  feveral  places.  Sir,  by  obeying 
the  mafter  againft  the  miftrefs,  but  never  lofl:  one  by 
obeying  the  midrefs  againft  the  mafter.  Befides,  Sir, 
(lie  is  fo  good  and  generous  a  lady,  that  it  would  go 
againft  my  very  heart  to  offend  her. 

Love.  The  devil  take  her  generofity  ! 

James.  And  I  don't  believe  ftie  has  provided  one 
morfel  m.ore  than  will  be  eat;  why.  Sir,  fhe  has  in- 
vited above  five  hundred  people  to  fupper  ;  within 
this  hour,  your  houfe  will  be  as  full  as  Weftminfter 

Hall  the  laft  day  of  term But  I  have  no  time  to 

lole. 

Love.  Oh  !  Oh  !  What  ftiall  I  do  ? 

SCENE    X. 
LAPPET>   LOVEGOLD. 

Lap.  Where  is  my  poor  maOer  ?  Oh,  Sir  !  I  can- 
not exprcfs  tiie  afflidion  I  am  in  to  fee  )iou  devoured 
in  this  manner.  How  cou'd  you.  Sir,  when  I  told 
you  what  a  woman  flie  was?  huw  cou'd  you  undo 
^ourfcif  with  your  eyes  opco? 

J  Love. 
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Love.  Poor  Lappet !  had  1  taken  thy  advice,  I 
had  been  happy. 

Lap.  And  I  too.  Sir;  for,  alack°a-day,  I  am  as 
iniferable  as  you  are  ;  I  feel  every  thing  for  you,  Sir; 
indeed  I  fliall  break  my  heart  upon  your  account. 

Love.  I  Ihali  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  do. 
Lappet. 

Lap.  How  could  a  man  of  your  fenfe,  Sir,  marry 
in  fo  precipitate  a  manner  ? 

Love.  I  am  not  married  ;  I  am  not  married. 

Lap.  Not  married  ! 

Love.  No,  no,  no. 

Lap.  All's  fafe  yet.  No  man  is  quite  undone  till 
he  is  married. 

Love.  I  am,  I  am  undone.  Oh,  Lappet !  I  can- 
not tell  it  thee.  1  have  given  her  a  bond,  a  bond, 
a  bond  of  ten  thoufand  pound  to  marry  her. 

Lap.  You  fhall  forfeit  it— 

Love.  Forfeit  what  ?  my  life  and  foul,  and  blood, 
and  heart  ? 

Lap.  You  fhall  forfeit  it 

Love.  I'll  be  buried  alive  fooner;  no,  I  am  de- 
termined I'll  marry  her  firft,  and  hang  myfelf  after- 
wards to  fave  my  money. 

Lap.  I  fee,  Sir,  you  are  undone ;  and  if  you  fiiould 
hang  yourfelf,  I  could  not  blame  you. 

Love.  Could  I  but  fave  one  thoufand  by  it,  I 
would  hang  myfelf  with  all  my  foul.  Shall  I  live  to 
die  not  worth  a  groat  ? 

Lap.  Oh  !  my  poor  mafler  !  my  poor  mr-fter  1 

[Crywg, 

Love.  Why  did  I  not  die  a  year  ago  !  v/hat  a  deal 
had  1  faved  by  dying  a  year  ago  !  [A  nojfe  without. 
Oh !  Oh  !  dear  Lappet,  fee  what  it  is  3  I  Ihall  be  un- 
<k)ne  in  an  hour — ^Oh  ! 


Hh  5>  SCENE 
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SCENE     XI. 
L  O  V  E  G  O  L  D,  C  L  E  R  M  O  N  T  ricbly  dre/s'd. 

Love.  What  is  here  ? — Some  of  the  people  who 
are  to  eat  me  up  ? 

Cler.  Don't  you  know  me,  Sir  ? 

Love.  Know  you  !  Ha  !  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? — Oh  !  it  is  plain,  it  is  too  plain  ;  my  money 
has  paid  for  all  tiiis  finery.  Ah  !  bafe  wretch,  could 
I  have  fufpecltd  you  of  fuch  an  aftion,  of  lurking  in 
my  houfe  to  ufe  me  in  fuch  a  manner  ? 

Cler.  Sir,  I  come  to  confcfs  the  fad  to  you  j  and 
if  you  will  but  give  me  leave  to  reafon  wich  you,  you 
will  not  find  yourlelf  lb  much  injured  as  you  iinaginc. 

Love.  Not  injured  !  when  you  have  llolen  away 
my  blood  ! 

Cler.  Your  blood  is  not  fallen  into  bad  hands  j  I 
am  a  gentleman,  Sir. 

Love.  Here's  impudence  !  a  fellow  robs  me,  and 

tells  me  he  is  a  gentleman Tell  mc  who  tempted 

you  to  it  ? 

Cler.  Ah,  Sir!  need  I  fay  —  Love. 

Love.  Love  1 

Cler.  Yes,  love.  Sir. 

Lovt.  Very  pretty  love,  indeed  ;  the  love  of  my 
guineas. 

Cler.  Ah,  Sir!  think  nor  fo  ?  Do  but  grant  me 
the  free  pOiTcfiion  of  what  1  have,  and,  by  Heaven, 
I'll  never  aflc  you  more. 

Love.  Oh,  moftunequall'd  impudence!  was  ever 
fo  modeft  a  requefl:  ! 

Cler.  All  your  efforts  to  feparate  us  will  be  vain; 
we  have  fworn  never  to  forfake  each  other  i  and  no- 
thing but  death  can  part  us. 

Love.  I  don't  quelHon,  Sir^  tiie  very  great  affec- 
tion on  your  lide  j  but  I  believe  I  (hall  find  methods 

to  recover 

r  Cler. 
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Cler.  By  Heavens!  I'll  die  in  defending  my  right; 
and  if  that  were  the  cafe,  think  not,  when  I  am  gone, 
you  ever  cou'd  poiTefs  what  have  you  robb'd  m.e  of. 

Love.  Ha  !  that's  true  ;  he  may  find  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  refloring  it.  Wei],  well,  let  me  delight  my 
eyes  at  leaf!  ;  let  me  fee  m.y  treafure,  and  perhaps  I 
may  give  it  you  ;   perhaps  I  may. 

Cler.  Then  I  am  blefl  !  Well  may  you  fay  trea- 
fure, for  to  poflefs  that  treafure  is  to  be  rich  indeed. 

Love.  Yes,  truly,  I  think  three  thoufand  pounds 
may  be  well  call'd  a  treafure. — Go,  go,  fetch  it  hi- 
ther ;   perhaps  I  may  give  it  you fetch  it  hither. 

Cler.  Tofliewyou,  Sir,  the  confidence  I  place 
in  you,  I  v.ill  fetch  hither  ail  that  I  love  and  adore. 

Love.  Sure,  never  v/as  fo  impudent  a  fellow  j  to 
confefs  his  robbery  before  my  face,  and  to  defire  to 
keep  what  he  has  ftolen,  as  if  he  hacjl  a  right  to  it. 

SCENE  XII. 
LOVEGOLD,  LAPPET. 

Love.  Oh,  Lappet!  what's  the  matter? 

Lap.  Oh,  Sir  !  I  am  fcarce  able  to  tell  you.  It  is 
fpread  ab(iut  the  town  that  you  are  married,  and 
your  wife's  creditors  are  coming  in  whole  flocks. 
There  is  one  fingle  debt  for  five  thoufand  pounds, 
which  an  attorney  is  without  to  demand. 

Love.  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  let  them  cut  my  throat. 

Lap.  Think  what  an  efcape  you  have  had  \  think, 
if  you  had  married  her — 

Love.  I  am  as  bad  as  married  to  her. 

Lap.  It  is  impolnble,  Sirj  nothing  can  be  fobad: 
what,  you  are  to  pay  her  ten   thoufand   pounds  !— - 

Well -and   ten  thoufand  pounds  are  a  fum 

they  are  a  fum,  I  own  it — they  aie  a  fum  ;   but  v/hat 

is  fuch  a  fum,  compared  with  fuch  a  wife  ?  Had  you 

ii  h    ^  married 
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married  her,  in  one  week  you  would  have  been  in  a 
prifon.  Sir — 

Love.  If  I  ann,  I  can  keep  my  money  ;  they  caii't 
take  tiat  from  me. 

Lap.  Why,  Sir,  you  will  loCe  twice  the  value  of 
your  contracl  before  you  know  how  to  turn  yourfelf : 
and  if  you  have  no  value  for  liberty,  yet  confider. 
Sir,  fuch  is  the  great  goodnefs  of  our  laws,  that  a 
prifon  is  one  of  the  deareft  places  you  can  live  in. 

Love.  Ten  thoufand  pounds  ! No I'll  be 

hang'd,  I'll  be  hang'd. 

Lap.  Suppofe,  Sir,  it  were  poflible  (not  that  i  be- 
lieve it  is)  but  fuppofe  it  were  pofTible  to  make  her 
abate  a  little;  fuppofe  one  cou'd  bring  her  to  eight 
thoufand 

Love.  Eight  thoufand  devils  take  her 

Lap.  Bur,  dear  Sir,  confider  ;  nay,  confider  im- 
mediately 3  for  every  minute  you  lofe,  you  lofe  a  fum 

• Let  me  beg  you,  intreat  you,  my  dear  good 

mader.,  let  me  prevail  on  you  not  to  be  ruin'd.  Be 
refolure,  Sir  J  confider,  every  guinea  you  give  faves 
you  a  fcore. 

Love.  Well,  if  flie  Vv^ill  confent  to,  to,  to  eight 
hundred.   But  try,  do,  try  if  you  can  make  her  'bate 

any  thing  of  that if  you  can youihall  have  a 

twentieth  part  of  what  flie  'bates  for  yourfelf. 

Lap.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  could  get  you  off  at  eight 
thoufand,  you  ought  to  leap  out  of  your  fkin  for  joy. 

Love.  Would  I  were  out  of  my  flvin  ' 

Lap.  You  will  have  more  reafon  to  widi  fo  when 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs  for  your  wife's  debts — 

Love.  Why  was  I  begotten  !  Why  was  I  born  ! 
Why  was  I  brought  up  !  Why  was  I  not  knock'd  o' 
th'  head,  before  I  knew  the  value  of  money  ! 

Lap.  [Knocki?ig  "juithout,']  So,  fo,  more  duns,  I 

fuppofe Go  but  into  the  kitchen.  Sir,  or  the  hall, 

and  it  will  have  a  better  efTeil  on  you  than  all  I  can 
Uy. 

Love. 
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Love.  What  have  I  brought  myfclf  to !  What 
fhall  I  do  !  part  with  eight  thoufand  pounds  !  Mi- 
fcry,  deilruitionj  beggary,  prifons  !  But  then  on  the 
other  ficie  are  wife,  riiin,  chains,  flavery,  torment !  I 
Ihail  run  diflracled  either  way  ! 

Lap.  Ah  !  would  we  could  once  prove  you  {0^ 
you  old  covetous  good-for-nothing, 

SCENE    xin. 
MARIANA,    LAPPET. 

Mar.   Well,  what  fuccefs  ? 

Lap.  It  is  inapofiibie  to  tell ;  he  is  jufl  gone  into 
the  kitchen,  vv'here  if  he  is  not  frighten'd  into  our  de- 
fign,  I  fhall  begin  to  defpair.  They  fay,  fear  will 
make  a  coward  brave  j  but  nothing  can  make  him 
generous  :  the  very  fear  of  lofing  all  he  is  worth,  will 
fcarce  bring  him  10  part  with  a  penny. 

Mar.  And  have  you  acquainted  neither  Frederick 
nor  Harriet  with  my  intentions  ? 

Lap.  Neither,  I  afTure  you.  Ah,  Madam,  had 
I  not  been  able  to  have  kept  a  fecret,  I  had  never 
brought  about  thofe  affairs  that  1  have.  Were  I  not 
fecret,  lud  have  mercy  upon  many  a  virtuous  wo- 
man's reputation  in  this  town. 

Mar.  And  don't  you  think  I  have  kept  miy  real 
intentions  very  fecret  ? 

Lap.  From  every  one  but  me,  I  believe  you  have. 
I  afTure  you  I  knew  them  long  before  you  fent  for  me 
this  afternoon  to  difcover  them  to  me. 

Mar.  But  could  you  bring  him  to  no  terms,  no 
propofals  ?  Did  he  make  no  offer  ? 

Lap.  It  muft  be  done  all  at  once,  and  w  hile  you 
are  by. 

Mar.  So  you  think  he  mufl  fee  mf,  to  give  any 
thing  to  be  rid  of  me. 

Lap.  Hufii,  hufh,  I  hear  him  coming  again. 

H  h  4  S  C  E  N  E 
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SCENE    XIV. 
LOVEGOLD,  LAPPET,  MARIANA. 

Love.  I  am  undone  !  I  am  undone  !  I  am  eat  up ! 
I  am  devour'd  i  I  have  an  army  of  cooks  in  my 
houfe. 

Lap.  Dear  Madam,  confiderj  I  know  eight  thou- 
fand  pounds  are  a  trifle.  I  know  they  are  nothing  j 
my  mafter  can  very  well  afford  them  j  they  will  make 
no  hole  in  his  purfe  :  and  if  you  fliould  (land  out, 
you  will  get  more. 

Love.  \^P  tit  ting  his  hand  btfcre  Lappet's  mouth. "] 
You  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie.  She 
never  could  get  more,  never  fhould  get  more  :  it  is 
more  than  I  am  worth  ;  it  is  an  immenfe  fumj  and  I 
will  be  ftarv'd,  drown'd,  Ihot,  hang'd,  burnt,  before 
I  part  with  a  penny  of  it. 

Lat.  For  Heaven's  fake.  Sir,  you  will  ruin  all 

. Madam,  let  me  beg  you,  intrcat  you,  to  'bate 

thefe  two  thoufand  pounds.  Siippofe  a  lawfuit  fliould 
be  the  confequence,  I  know  my  mafter  would  be  caft, 
I  know  it  would  cod  him  an  immenfe  fum  of  money, 
and  that  he  would  pay  ihe  charges  of  both  in  the  endj 
but  you  might  be  kept  out  of  it  a  long  time.  Eight 
thoufand  pounds  now  are  better  than  ten  five  years 
hence. 

Mar.  No,  the  fatisfaclion  of  my  revenge  on  a 
man  who  bafely  departs  from  his  word,  will  make  me 
amends  for  the  delay  ;  and  whatever  I  fuffer,  as  long 
as  I  know  his  ruin  will  be  the  confequence,  I  fhall  be 
eafy. 

Love.  Oh,  bloody-minded  wretch  ! 

Lap.  V/hy,  Sir,  fince  (he  infills  on  it,  what  does 
it  f.o-nify  ?  You  know  you  are  in  her  power,  and  it 
will  be  only  throwing  away  more  money  to  be  com,- 
pell'd  to  it  at  lad  :  get  rid  of  her  at  once  ;  what  are 
two  thoufand  pounds  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery 
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eery  will  eat  it  up  for  a  breakfaft.  It  has  been  given 
for  a  miftrefs,  and  will  you  not  give  it  to  be  rid  of 
a  wife  ? 

SCENE    XV. 

THOMAS,  JAMES,  MARIANA,  LOVE- 
GOLD,  LAPPET. 

[LOVEGOLD  and  LAPPET  talk  apart.-] 

Tho.  Madam,  the  mufic  are  come  which  your 
ladylliip  order'di  and  mod  of  the  company  will  be 
here  immediately. 

James.  Where  will  your  ladyjfhip  be  pleas'd  the 
fervants  fhall  eat  ?  for  there  is  no  room  in  the  houfe 
that  will  be  large  enough  to  entertain  'em. 

Mar.  Then  beat  down  the  partition,  and  turn 
two  rooms  into  one. 

James.  There  Js  no  fervice  in  the  houfe  proper 
for  the  defert,  Madam. 

Mar.  Send  immediately  to  the  great  china-lhop 
in  the  Strand  for  the  fined  that  is  there. 

Love.  How!  and  will  you  fwear  a  robbery  againft 
her  ?  that  fhe  robb'd  me  of  what  I  fhall  give  her  ? 

Lap.  Depend  on  it.  Sir. 

Love.  I'll  break  open  a  bureau,  to  make  it  look 
the  more  likely. 

Lap.  Do  lb.  Sir;  but  lofe  no  time:  give  it  her 
this  moment.  Madam,  my  mafter  has  confented, 
and,  if  you  have  the  contrad,  he  is  ready  to  pay  the 
money.     Be  fure  to  break  open  the  bureau.  Sir. 

Mar.  Here  is  the  contracfb. 

Love.  I'll  fetch  the  money.  It  is  all  I  am  worth 
in  the'world. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    XVI. 
-MARIANA,    LAPPET. 

Mar.  Sure,  he  will  never  be  brought  to  it  yet. 

Lap.  I  warrant  him.  But  yen  are  to  pay  dearer 
for  it  than  you  imagine ;  for  I  am  to  fwear  a  robbery 
againft  you.  What  will  you  give  me.  Madam,  to 
buy  off  my  evidence  ? 

Mar.  And  is  it  poffible  that  the  old  rogue  would 
confent  to  fuch  a  villany  ! 

Lap.  Ay,  Madam  ;  for  half  that  fum  lie  would 
hang  half  the  town.  But,  truly,  I  can  never  be  made 
amends  for  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  on  your  account. 
"Were  1  to  receive  a  fingle  guinea  a  lie  for  every  one 
I  have  told  this  day,  it  would  make  me  a  pretty  to- 
lerable fortune.  Ah  !  Madam,  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  a  woman  of  my  excellent  talents  fhould  be  con- 
fin'd  to  fo  low  a  fphere  of  life  as  I  am  !  Had  I  been 
born  a  great  lady,  what  a  deal  of  good  fliould  I  have 
done  in  the  world  ! 


t3^ 


SCENE    XVII. 
MARIANA,  LAPPET,  LOVEGOLD. 

Love,  Here,  here  they  are — all  in  bank-notes — 

all  the  money  1  am  worth  in  the  world. (I  have 

fent  for  a  conllable  ;  fnt  muft  not  go  out  of  fight  be- 
fore we  have  taken  her  into  cuilody.) 

[J/ide  to  Lappet. 

Lap.  \To  Lovegold.]  You  have  done  very  wifely. 

Mar. "There,  Sir,  is  your  contract.  And  now. 
Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  myfelf  as  eafy 
as  I  can  in  my  lols. 


SCENE 
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SCENE   XVIII. 

LOVEGOLD,  FREDERICK,  CLER- 
MONT, MARIANA,  LAPPET,  HAR- 
RIET, 

Love.  Where  is  that  you  promis'd  me  ?  where  Is 
my  treafure  ? 

Cleb..  Kere,  Sir,  is  all  the  treafure  I  am  worth, 
A  treafure  which  the  whole  world's  worth  fhouid  not 
purchafe. 

Love.  Give  me  the  money,  Sir,  give  me  the  mo- 
ney ;  I  fay,  give  me  the  money  you  dole  from  me. 

Cler.  I  underftand  you  not. 

Love.  Did  you  not  confefs  you  robb'd  me  of  my 
treafure  ? 

Cler.  This,  Sir,  is  the  ineftimable  treafure  I 
meant !  Your  daughter.  Sir,  has  this  day  bled  m.e 
by  making  me  her  hufband. 

Love.  How  !  Oh,  wicked  vile  wretch  !  to  rua 
away  thus  with  a  pitiful  mean  fellow,  thy  father's 
clerk! 

Cler.  Think  not  your  family  difgrac'd,  Sir.  I 
am  at  leaft  your  equal  born  ;  and  tho'  my  fortun^:?  be 
not  fo  large  as  for  my  deareft  Harriet's  fake  I  v/iih. 
Hill  it  is  fuch  as  will  put  it  out  of  your  power  to 
make  us  miferable. 

Love.  Oh  !  my  money,  my  money,  my  money  ! 

Fred.  If  this  lady  does  not  make  you  amends  for 
the  lofs  of  your  money,  refign  over  all  pretenfions  in 
her  to  me,  and  I  will  engage  to  get  it  reftor'd  to 
you. 

Love.  How,  firrah  !  are  you  a  confederate  ?  Have 
you  help'd  to  rob  me  ? 

Fred.  Softly,  Sir,  or  you  fliall  never  fee  your 
guineas  again. 

Love.  I  refign  her  over  to  you  entirely,  and  may 
you  both  ftarve  together.     So,  go  fetch  my  gold— . 

Mar. 
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Mar.  You  are  eafiiy  prevail'd  ijpon,  I  fee^  to  re- 
fign  a  right  which  you  have  nor.  But  were  I  to 
refign  over  myfelf,  it  would  hardly  be  the  man's  for- 
tune to  Itarve,  whofe  wife  brought  him  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

Love.  Bear  witnefs,  fhe  has  confefs'd  fhe  has  the 
money;  and  I  fliall  prove  flie  dole  it  from  me.  She 
has  broke  open  my  bureau  ;  Lappet  is  my  evidence. 

Lap.  I  hope  I  fhall  have  all  your  pardons,  and 
particularly  yours.  Madam,  whom  1  have  moil:  in- 
jur'd. 

Love.  A  fig  for  her  pardon  ;  you  are  doing  a  right 
aclion. 

Lap.  Then,  if  there  was  any  robbery,  you  mud 
have  robb'd  yourfelf.  This  lady  can  be  only  a  re- 
ceiver of  ftolen  goods  ;  for  I  faw  you  give  her  the 
money  with  your  own  hands. 

Love.   How  !  I !  you  !  What  1  what ! 

Lap.  And  I  mud  own  ir,  with  fiiame  I  mud  own 

it that  the  miOney  you  gave  her  in  exchange  for 

the  contrad,  I  promised  to  fvvear  flie  had  dole  from 
you. 

Cler.  Is  it  pofTible  Mr.  Lovegold  could  be  ca- 
pable of  fuch  an  aclion  as  this  ? 

Love.  I  am  undone,  undone,  undone  ! 

Fred.  No,  Sir,  your  three  thoufand  guineas  are 
hfe  yet;  depend  upon  it,  witliin  an  hour,  you  fliall 
find  them  in  the  fame  place  they  were  fird  depofit- 
ed.  I  thought  to  have  purchas'd  a  reprieve  with 
them  ;  but  I  find  my  fortune  has  of  itfclf  bedow'd 
that  on  me. 

Love.  Give  'em  me,  give  'em  mc,  this  indant— 
but  then  the  ten  thouflind,  where  are  they  ? 

Mar.  Where  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  I  think  dcfervcs  chem.  [^Gives  them  to  Fre- 
derick.] You  fi^e.  Sir,  I  had  no  defign  to  the  pre- 
judice of  your  family.  Nay,  I  have  proved  tlie  bed 
friend  you  ever  had  ;  for,  I  prefume,  you  are  now 
thoroughly  ciii'J  of  your  ionging  for  a  young  wife, 

Love, 
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Love.  Sirrah,  give  me  my  notes,  give  me  my 
notes. 

Fred.  You  muft  excufe  me,  Sirj  I  can  part  wiih 
nothing  I  receive  from  this  lady. 

Love.  Then  I  will  go  to  law  with  that  lady  and 
you,  and  all  of  you ;  for  I  will  have  them  again,  if 
law,  or  juftice,  or  injuftice,  will  give  then:;  me. 

Cler.  Be  pacified.  Sir;  I  think  the  lady  has  afted 
nobly,  in  giving  that  back  again  into  your  family 
which  fhe  might  have  carried  out  of  it. 

Love.  My  family  be  hang'd  ;  if  I  am  robb'd^,  I 
don't  care  who  robs  me.  I  would  as  foon  hang  my 
fon  as  another- — -and  I  will  hang  him,  if  he  does 
not  reftore  me  all  I  have  loR' :  for  1  would  not  give 
half  the  fum  to  fave  the  whole  world — I  will  go  and 
employ  all  the  lawyers  in  town ;  for  I  vv'ill  have  my 
money  again,  or  never  fleep  more. 

Fred.  I  am  refolv'd  we  will  get  the  better  of  him 
now.  But  Oh!  Mariana!  your  generofity  is  much 
greater  in  beftov/ing  this  fum  than  my  happinefs  in 
receiving  it.  I  am  an  unconfcionable  beggar,  and 
fhall  never  be  fatisfied  while  you  have  any  thing  to 
bellow. 

Mar.  Do  you  hear  him • 

Har.  Yes,  and  begin  to  approve  him — for  your 
late  behaviour  has  convinc'd  me. 

Mar.  Dear  girl,  no  more  j  you  have  frighten'd 
me  already  fo  much  to-day,  that  rather  than  venture 
a  fecond  lecture,  I  v/ould  do  whatever  you  wifn'd — 
So,  Sir,  if  I  do  bieftow  all  on  you,  here  is  the  lady 
you  are  to  thank  for  it. 

Har.  Well,  this  I  will  fay,  v;hen  you  do  a  good- 
natur'd  thing,  you  have  the  prettied  way  of  doing  it. 
And  now,  Mariana,  I  am  ready  to  afk  your  pardon 
for  all  I  faid  to-day. 

Mar.  Dear  Harrier,  no  apologies :  all  you  faid  I 
defer  v'd. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  the  laji. 

LAPPET,  RAMILIE,  FREDERICK, 
MARIANA,  CLERMONT,  HAR- 
RIET. 

Lap.  Treaties  are  going  on,  on  both  fides,  while 
toil  and  I  feem  forgotten. 

Ra.mil.  Why,  have  we  not  done  thenn  all  the 
fcrvice  we  can  ?  What  farther  have  they  to  do  with 
us  ? — Sir,  there  arc  fome  people  in  mafquerading  ha- 
bits without. 

Mar.  Some  I  fent  for  to  afllil  in  my  defign  on 
your  father:  I  think  we  will  give  them  admittance, 
iho'  we  have  done  without  'em. 

All.  Oh !  by  all  means. 

Fred.  Mrs.  Lappet,  be  afTur'd  I  have  a  juft  (^n(c 
of  your  favours  i  and  both  you  and  Ramilie  Ihall 
tind  my  gratitude. 

{^Bance  here.'] 

Fred.  Dear  Clermont,  be  fatisfied  I  Ihall  make 
no  peace  with  the  old  gentleman,  in  which  you  fhall 
not  be  included,  I  hope  my  fiftcr  will  prove  a  for- 
tune equal  to  your  great  deferts. 

Cler.  While  I  am  enabled  to  fupport  her  in  an 
jifiluence  equal  to  her  defires,  I  Ihall  defire  no  more. 
From  what  I  have  {tti\  lately,  I  think  riches  are  ra- 
ther to  be  feared  than  wifli'd  ;  at  leall,  I  am  fure,  ava- 
rice, which  too  often  attends  wealth,  is  a  greater  evil 
than  any  that  is  found  in  poverty.  Mifery  is  general- 
ly the  end  of  all  vice;  but  it  is  the  very  mark  at 
which  avarice  feems  to  aim  ;  the  mifer  endeavours 
to  be  wretched. 

He  hoards  eternal  cares  within  his  purfe; 

Aod  what  he  wilhes  moft,  proves  moft  his  curfe. 
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Written  by  COLLEY  GIBBER,  E% 
Spoken  by  Mifs   RAFTOR. 
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(yj^  author'' s  Jure  hezviich'dl  The  fenfelefs  rogue 

Infifis  no  good  -play  wants  an  Epilogue. 
Suppofe  that  true,  faid  /,  'uohat's  that  to  this  ? 

Is  yours  a  good  one  ? No,  hut  Moliere's  isy 

He  crfd,  and  zounds !  no  Epilogue  was  tacked  to  hiSi 

Bejides,  your  modern  Epilogues,  faid  he^ 

Are  hut  ragouts  of  fmut  and  rihaldry. 

Where  the  falfej efts  are  dwindled  to  fo  few^ 

There's  fcarce  one  douhle  entendre  left  that's  nsvfi 

Nor  would  I  in  that  lonely  circle  raife 

One  hlujh,  to  gain  a  thoufand  coxcombs  praife^ 

Then  for  the  thread  hare  joke  of  cit  and  wit, 

Whofe  foreknown  rhime  is  echd'd  from  the  pity 

"Till  of  their  laugh  the  galleries  are  hit, 

^hen  to  reproach  the  criticks  with  ill-nature ^ 

And.  charge  their  malice  to  his  flinging  fatire : 

^nd  thence  appealing  to  the  nicer  boxes, 

ftho'  talking  fluff  might  dafh  the  Drury  doxies^ 

Jf  thefe,  he  cry'd,  the  choice  ingredients  be 

For  epilogues^  they  fhall  have  none  for  me. 
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48o  EPILOGUE. 

Lord,  Sir^  fays  /;  the  gallery  will  fo  hawli 

Let  *em^  he  cry'd,  a  had  one's  zvorfe  than  none  at  all, 

Madam^  theje  things  than  you  Fm  more  expert  in. 

Nor  do  1  fee  no  Epilogue  tnuch  hurt  in. 

Zounds !  when  the  play  is  ended — Drop  the  curtain. 


END    OF    TIIL     SECOND    VOLUME. 
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